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TO — ^' 

I 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 



THE 

Princess Dowager of WALES^ 



JMay it pkafe Tour Royal Highnefs^ 

WERE the fubje£): of the following fheets treated in a 
manner fuitable to its importance, the work would 
make an offering worthy of a Princefs, whofe charaflet and 
I condu£l exhibit fo fair a pattern of the Dignity of Human Na-> 
'"' ture. The gracious condefcention voluntarily fhewn to the 
Author of the following weak Eflay, by Your Royal High- 
JNEss, on various occaGons (which he choofes to touch upon in 
the flighteft manner poffible, not from an unnatural and afFcdled 
infenlibility, but to avoid imputations altogether contrary to his 
temper and intentions) encouraged him humbly to hope, that 
Your Royal Highness would deign to patronize a work, 
whichj however imperfeftly executed, Your Royal Highness 
knows to be fincerely Intended for the purpofe, which You 
have above all things at heart 5 The general advancement o^ 
Truth, Virtue, and Religion. 

Were it fuitable to the rank and abilities of the Author, it 
would be very much fo to the defign of the following work, 
would make one of the nobleft parts of it, and might, in happier 
times than ours, prove of advantage to thofc of the higher ranks 
in life, and, through them to a whole people ; to labour to de- 
lineate a eharafter, and hold fprth an example, of which there 
is, in this part of the world, but one perfon, tkat osight net to 
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''tftcem It an honour to be the imitator. But to fay nothing of 
the difproportionate qualifications of the writer for fo delicate an 
undertaking, there is but little reafon, in this though lefs and vo- 
luptuous age, to expedl any very great and extcnfive good cf- 
fefts from propofing to general imitation the moft amiable and 
pcrfeft model. For, alas, to admire is one thing, and to emu- 
late, another : And it is even to be doubted, whether Yo¥R 
Royal Highness has influence enough to change the fafhion 
in favour of Virtue and Religion, While a continual round of 
idle and expenfive amufements fills up the bulk of our time, and 
is looked upon as the very Dignity of High Life ; while the 
rage of gaming is carried to an cxcefs beyond example, fo tliat 
even the facred day of reft brings no reft from that cndlefs 
drudgery, and children in their non-age, are, to the difgrace of 
common fenfe, initiated by matters hired for the purpofe, and 
furniihed with printed fyftems of the liberal feiencc of card- 
playing ; while the grand ftudy of people of rank is. How to 
drown thought : "While fuch is the genius of the age, what 
liope is there, that the retired and unaflFe£led virtues, which daz- 
zle not the common eye, and appear in their true excellence on- 
ly to Him, who fees not as man fees, fhould allure the unthink- 
ing to iniitation ! But when the fluttCTing tribe, who form the 
-crowd at routs and mafquerades, are gone down to the filent 
grave, and have entered upon a ft ate, where they will find, 
amufemcnt was not the end of their creation ; then will the 
honours of the Beft of Conforts, and of Parents, fhine confpic- 
uous on the roll of fame, the delight of a wifer race, and have 
a place among the celebrated names of Arria^ Cornelia^ Porcia, 
Marda, Attioy Aureliay and others, the glory of the amiable fex, 
whofe charms, other than of paint, or drefs, or oftentation, will 
ever bloom with unfading fplendour. 

Proceed, ILLUSTRIOUS Princess ! Continue Your pious cares 
in forming Your lovely OiFspring to virtue and to glory. The 
fame fuperior prudence, which has enabled You in a country 
where liccntioufnefs of fpeech is confidcred by the people as one 
of their moft valuable privileges, to fuftain a charafter of fuch 
dignity, that Malice itfelf, ftruck filent, ftands awed by native 
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goodnefs and unafibAed greatnefs of mind ; the fame Divine 
liipport which has faved You from finking under that affliftion 
which> to a delicate fpirit, muft have been beyond ezpteflion fc- 
vere ; the fame infpiring Grace, which has formed Your riGng 
family fo pcrfedly to Your wiflies, that regularity and piety arc 
not only their pra^iice, but their pleafure ; the fame all-ruling 
Providence, whofe peculiar care Your Rotal Highness has 
ever been> will bring -Your worthy labours to a happy iffue. 
There is not a virtue You can eftablifli in the mind of any of 
Your numerous race, that may not hereafter give happinefs to a 
kingdom. Every fpark of goodnefs kindled by Your care, and 
nourifhed by tlie breath of Heaven, may (bine a propitious ftar 
on Europe. And the concentred glories of the whole, will, in 
the higher regions, flied fuch fplendours on Your future eleva- 
tion, that You will forget that ever there was a time whbn You 
was the moil amiable and admired character in this obfcure 
world. 

To Your Royal Highness, who knows that the fame Di- 
vine Authority which has given to" tliofe who turn many ta 
righteoufnefs, ground to hope, that they ftiall hereafter (bine as 
ftars for ever and ever, has alfo taught us, that they who have 
laboured the moft for the general advancemeut of virtue, are 
ftill to confider thcmfelves as unprofitable fcrvants, having done 
only what they ought 5 to Youa Royal Highness, nothing 
that is here faid will appear otherwife than as a fet of thoughts 
naturally flowing from the artlefs pen of a A^Triter, independent 
in temper, and happy in the profpe6l of pafling his jdays in a pri- 
vate and ufeful ftation •, but warmed with the idea of uncom- 
mon excellence, and the hope of extenfive advantage to man- 
kind, from the pious labours of tlie beft of Princcfles. 

That the mild and gentle reign of the mod venerable of Mon- 
archs, the Father of his people, may be long and profperous, and 
that He may be blefled of the King of kings in his perfon and 
family 5 that public and private Virtue, and true Religion, may 
yet again raife their drooping heads ; that Luxury, Infidelity^ 
Corruption, and Perjury, may fink to tlie regions of.darkneft^ 
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IV hence they firft aroie ; and that Heaven may again fmile pro- 
pitious on thefe once highly favoured nations ; that the inefti- 
xnable life of T«ur RotaL Highness may be long preferved 
as a bleiBng to Your family, and in them to mankind, and that 
Your noble example may be more ftudied and imitated ; that 
his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales ^ and the other Braaches 
of Ypur illuftrious houfe may be the peculiar care of Heaven, 
a bleffing to the world, and a crown of glory to Your Royal 
Highness, are the unfeigned wiflaes of one, whom ambition 
would never have prompted (though Your gracious goodnefs 
has) to afpire to the honour of fubfcribing himfelf thus publicly, 

(May it pleafe Yoxtr Rotal Highness) 

Your Rotal Highnesses 

Moft devoted and 

Moft faidiful humble fervant, 

JAMES BURGH. 
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OF PRUDENCE^ 



INTRODUCTION. 

X O (hew what is truly great, ornamentals or ufefu], in life ; 
to call the. attention of mankind to obje^s worthy oi their regard, as 
rational and immctrtal beings ; to girt a brief, bat comprehenfive ac- 
count of the certain and edablifhed meaM&r attaining the true end 
of our exiftence, happinefs in the prefent and future ftates $ is the de« 
fign of the following eHay. 

The motives which engaged the author to attempt a tafk, coiifefl*ed- 
ly too arduous for any (ingle hand, were fuch as to him feemed fuiS* 
cient to ju(Ufy his afpiring, where even a failure, if not too (hamefuly 
xnuft deferve praife ; as encouragements from perfons, for whom ht 
joins with all mankind in having the mofl profound regard and veneris 
tion ; the candor he has, in fome more inconfiderable attempts, met 
with from the public ; die hope of receiving improvement to himfelf 
from digefting and compiling fuch a work, and from the opinion of the 
judicious upon it : Thefe ieveral con(]derations had defervedly their 
reipedtive influence. But what rendered the attempt more proper and 
Dece(rary, was a direct view to the advantage of fome young perfons^ 
in other parts of the world, as well as England^ with whom his con- * 
nexions are fuch, as to give them a right to the fruit of his bed abili- 
ties in the literary kind ; and who will not probably fail to pay a pe- 
culiar regard to whatever comes from him. 

C 
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To exhibit a comprehenfive idea of the true Dignity of Human 
Naturei it will be neceflary to confider what is fit for a being, who at 
prefent inhabits a periihing body, itfelf an immortal fpirit ; for a crea- 
ture capable of adion, of making himfelf and others happy in this worlid, 
and of being rewarded and punifhed hereafter according to his con- 
du& ; for a nature fitted for focial virtue, and brought isto exiftence 
to be prepared for glory and happinefs. 

It is necefiary, in order to a man's filling properly his place in £>- 
ciety, that he regulate his coadudt by the laws of prudence and rirtae* 
To anfwer the Divine intention in ^rnifhing him with rational facul- 
tiesy it is evidently proper, that he labour to improve thofe faculties 
with knowledge. And in order to his gaifting the favour of the fu- 
preme Governor of the world, upon which alone the happinefs of isdl 
created beings depends, it is plain, that obedience to his laws is indif^ 
penfably necefiary, which comprehends religion, natural and revealed. 
The Dignity of Human Nature may then be exhibited under the four 
following heads, viz.^ 

I. Prudence, or fuch a conduct: with refpe^ to fecular affairsy as 
is proper in itfelf, and fuitable to refpe^ve circumftances,. and 
naturally tends to make a man happy in himfelf, and ufeful m 
feciety. 

II. Knowledge, or the improvement and enlargement of the fa- 
culties of the mind, as underftanding, memory, and imagination. 

III. Virtue, or a conformity of difpofition and pra^tic^ to rec- 
titude in all refpeds, as to ourfelves, our fellow-creatures, and our 
Maker. 

IV. Revealeb Religion, or a due enquiry into, and proper re- 
gard to, any exprefs revelation, which the fvpreme Being i)iay 
have given to mankugj^ 

The bufinefs of life is ferious, not ludicrous. No order of beings 
(efpecially of rationals) was brought into exiftence wholly for pleaf- 
ure and amufement ; but to fill fome ufeful place, and anfwer fome im- 
portant end in the extenfive fcheme of the beneficent Creator. It is 
therefore evidently the intereft, the wifdom, and the perfedtion of eve- 
ry rational creature to look to it, that he perform properly the duty of 
his appointed ftation ; and in that he will in the end find his glory and 
his happinefs. 

To give a brief view of what is principally neceflary to the dignity 
of human nature, it feems mod methodical to addrefs the following di- 
redions chiefly to thofe readers, who have not yet gone far in life, but 
are at the fame time arrived at an age capable of improving by proper 
helps, and a due attention to their own intereft, when faithfully point- 
ed out to them. Proceeding, from the firft fetting out in manly life, 
to the fubjedls of marriage and education of children, and to the con- 
duct of more advanced age ; all the ftages of life may be taken in, and 
the true dignity of each pointed out. 
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That 10 the foUowiog elTay there will of ccHitfe be wanting a num- 
ber of particulars^ more or leis conducive to the dignity of our nature, 
is no more than may be expedied in a defign fo extenfive. If it be 
found, that whoever conforms to thefe dire^onsy and frames his char- 
acter according to the following plan, will have attained the mod con- 
liderable part of the perfection of human life ; it will be acknowledged 
by the candid and ingenuous, that the throwing together into one view, 
fuch a number of particulars of principal importance, was attempting 
a fervice ufefiil to the public. 

As young people have a profpeCt (though a precarious one) of liv- 
ing to old age, it is of confequtnce, that they be early put upon fuch 
courfes, as will be likely to render their pafiage through life, whether 
longer or (horter, eafy and comfortable. A perfon's fetting out with 
proper dignity, is of great importance toward his future profperity ; 
as, on the contrary, one falfe (tep at the firft entrance into life may 
prove irretrievable. Manldnd fix their attention upon the behaviour 
of a perfon juft fetting out, and according to the prudence or want of 
judgment, they ohferve in the firA fteps he takes, pronounce (too pre- 
cipitately indeed) upon the whole of his future condud. Men, in ac- 
tive fliatioose^cially, ought to confider, that, at their firft entrance in- 
to life, they will have the ill-will and envy of many rivals and competi- 
tors to encounter ; and ought to remember, that it will require no or- 
dinary degree of fagacity to defeat the defigns of thofe, who Uiink them- 
ielves interefled to make a bad ufe of every mifcarriage. 

To this end there is nothing fo indifpenfably neceflary as prudence, 
or a turn of mind, which puts a perfon upon looking forward, and en- 
ables him to judge rightly of the confequences of his behaviour ; {o as 
to avoid the misfortunes into which ra/hneiis precipitates many, and to 
ffki the ends which a wife and virtuous man ought to purfue. 

It is eyident to the meaneft under (landing, that there is a fitnefs or 
unfitnefs, afuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs of things to one another, which 
ts not to be changed, without fome change prefuppofed in the things, 
or their circumftances. Prudence is the knowledge and obfervance of 
this propriety of behaviour to times and circumftances, and probable 
confequences, according to their feveral varieties. 

A turn to prudence b, like all the other endowments of the mind, 
a natural gift, beftowed more or lefs liberally upon different perfons. 
Some give promifes of fagacity and coolnefs of judgment almoft from 
their infancy ; and others never arrive at the mature exercife of fore- 
fight or reflexion, but, in fpite of the experience of many years, feem 
children to the lafl. At the fame time, this faculty, is capable of great 
improvements in almoft the weakeft heads ; could they but be brought 
to l>eftow a little thought and attention, and to liften to reafon, more 
than to palfion. 

Imprudent conduft may be owing to a perfon's want of opportunity 
for knowing the propriety of behaviour, which is the cafe of young and 
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unexperienced perfons, who have not been long enough in the world 
to know it ; and of rudics, academics, and reclufes^ who, though they 
have lived long enough, have not lived among mankind, fo as to ac- 
quire a due knowledge of them. 

Imprudence is alfo often. owing to fome unhappy turn of mind, 
which gives a caft to people's behaviour contrary to tlieiftjbette? knowl- 
edge. Of this kind are falfe modefty, indolence, and propenfities 
to particular follies and vices. ^ ^. 

Rafhnefs is a great enemy to prudence. The natural vivacity and 
warmth of youth, and of people of fanguine tempers, makes this 
folly very confpicuous in them. It is remarkable, that in moft 
points of decorum, the female fex have the advantage of us. This 
cannot be owing either to any difference in natural ab'dities, or to 
greater experience, or knowledge m the world ; but to the natural 
timidity of their tempers, joined with the delicacy of their 
education, which prevents their behaving in the forward and precipi- 
tate manner we often do, to the difparagement of our prudence, and 
the difappointment of our defigns. The prejudices occafioned by 
evil habits, and by pride and paffion, contribute greatly to the blind- 
ing of human reafon, and mifleading men into imprudent condu^ 
Of which in their refpeftive places. To give one's felf up to be 
led by popular prejudice, is as likely a way to be milled as any I 
know. The moltitude judge almoft conftantly wrong on all fubjeds 
that lie in the leaft out of the common way. They foUqftir one 
another like a flock of fheep ; and not only go wrong themfelveSy 
but make thofe, who are wiler, afhamed to go right. And yet it is not 
prndent to be lingular in matters of inferior confequence. 

That a genius inferior only to a Shake/pear or a Mi/ton f ihoold not 
be able to keep a coat to his back, to fave himfelf from (Unniw 
amidft his poetic fire, at the fame time that an honeft citizen whofe 
utmoft reach of thought only enables him to fix a reafonable profit 
upon a piece of linen or filk, according to its firfl: coft and chargetf 
fhould from nothing raife himfelf to a coach and fix : to account for 
what in theory feems fo flrange, it is to be confidered, of what con- 
fequei\pe it is towards a proper behaviour, that a perfon apply a due 
attentron to all the minute circumftances and feemingly inconfidera- 
ble particulars, in the conduct of life. Let a man have what fub- 
lime abilities he will, if he is above applying his underftanding to find 
out, and his attention to purfue any fcheme of life, it is as little to 
be expelled, that he fhould acquire the fortune of the thriving citi- 
zen, as that the plain fhopkeeper, who never applied his mind t^ 
learning, fhould equal him in fcience. There is no natural incom?\ 
patibility between wit, or learning, and prudence. Nor is-tlieman 
of learning or genius, who is void of common prudence, to be con- 
fidered in any other character, than that of a wrong-headed pedant^ 
or of a man of narrow and defective abilities. 
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PARTI. 

Of Prudence in Conversation. 



SECT. I. 



p, 



Of treating the CharaQirs of ahfent Perfons. 

RUDENCE may, in general, be divided into two party : 
Firft, that which regards converfation. And, fecondly, that which 
ferves to regulate adHon. 

As to our words, we are to confider, firft, whether what we are 
going to lay had better be fpoke, or kept in. And the only time for 
confidering this id, before we (peak : for it may be too late afterwards. 
Whatever may prove to the difadvantage of the fpeaker, the hear* 
ersy or of any ab/ent perfbo, is in prudence carefully to be fupprefled. 
Of ihe firft fort, is whatever may prejudice the fpeaker, as by ex- 
pofing him to profecution, by difcovering his fecrets, or by getting 
him ill-will. Of the fecond, is whatever may tend to debauch the 
virtue of the hearers, or, by aftironting, work them up to anger and 
jnifbehavior. And of the third, whatever tends to derogate from 
the charader of any abfent perfon. To treat of thefe without re- 
gard to order : 

There is no imprudence more common or univerfal, than that of 
detradion. I fpeak of it at prefent only as an imprudence, referv- 
ing the immorality of that practice to another occasion. And what 
can be more imprudent, than upon the mention of an abfent perfon, 
with whom I am no way concerned, to break out into invedlives and 
leverities, which may bring me into difputes and trouble, but can an- 
fwer no good end ? 

Did men but confider what opinion the judicious form of thofe 
they fee delight in detradion, they would, for their own fakes, avoid 
a practice which expofes them to the contempt of all humane and 
confiderate people. He who takes pleafure in fpeakbg to the aifad- 
vantage of others, muft appear to ail wife men either in the light of 
an envious perfon, who can brook nothing eminent in another ; of 
one whofe mean abilities and improvements will furnifh no better en- 
tertainment for thofe he converfes with, than difadvantagebus repre- 
lentations of others ; or of one who partakes of the temper of an 
e^ fpifit, and delights in mifchief for mifchiePs fake. And no mail 
can thftk it will tend to the forwarding of his intereft among his 
neighbours, to procure himfelf any of thefe charadbers. 

The mifchiefs a perfon may bring upon himfelf, by evil-fpeaking, 
either by expoCng himfelf to legal penalties, or to private refentment, 
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and general hatred, are fo great, that prudence will dired to i] 

every man, as one would do, if he knew the perfon, whofe ch 

ter is mentioned, was in the next room, overhearing all that pa^ 

For one can never be fure that he (hall not be calledL upon to (ay 

fame things before the perfon's face, which he has taken the Hi 

of faying behind his back. And who would be put to the trouble^Jc^: • 

proving, or to the confuGon of recanting his words ? 'i^^"^ 

Nor is it enough that what we fay to an abfent perfon's diTzdrioi^' 
tage, be but trifling, or of n* great confequence in itfelf ; fince wlbw^' 
is faid in converfation lies wholly at the mercy of the hearers^ m\. 
reprefeot it as they pleafe ; and the Qiere repetition of what, hw;? 
been faid without thought or defign, makes it appear of confequenc«^ ;. 
It is evident therefore, that in touching upon what is fo extreniely- '•: 
delicate, as the characters of others, there is no fafe method, b^t . 
taking the good-natured (ide (where any thing can be faid in vindica^' 
tion) or, if the character fpoke of is wholly indefenfible,' total 
filence ; neither of which is liable to mifconftrudtion. '.<•■'.' 

As to putting the eafy and credulous upon their guard againff^ ^e; 
artful and defigning, the ufual pretence for obloquy ; it may be dbhe« 
without hazard, and without injuftice, by anonymous letters in a' dif^ 
guifed hand, to the perfons we think in danger of being impofed 
upon, or in any other prudent way ; taking care (UU to treat .die 
charader of others, with the fame tendernefs as one would wilhUb 
own to meet with. . --^ '. 

• • . « 

It will ever be the wifdom of every perfon, not only to avoid the •'.: 
odious practice of evil-fpeaking ; but to make a refolution to have ii6\. 
concern with thofe who are given to it. If I find a perfon takef a- 
pleafure in mifreprefenting others to me, I ought to conclude, he will 
ufe my character in the fame manner, in the next company he goes 
into. 



SECT. II. 



Of venting ftngular Opinions. Of MoJefy in DiQfUtmg. Ofhnng 
faMcal upon the Infirmities of others. Of RaUyiiig^ and receiv- 
ing Raillery. 

XV WISE man will ever be cautious of venting fingular 
opinions in fcience, in politics, and, above all, in religion, where 
he does not perfeftly know his company. He will conlid^r, that 
he has ten chances for ftartling or difpleafing his hearers, for one of 
informing or fetting them right, in a fingle converfation ; theTmlk of 
mankind being much too fond of their own opinions and prejudices, 
to defn;e to come at truth with the hazard of being obliged to give. 
up their beloved maxims. 
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A man of prudence is always modeft b delivering his fentiments^ 
even where he is abfolutely certain that he is in the right, and that 
his opponent is totally ignorant of the fubje^ in dtfpate. For he 
confidersy that it is happinefs oiough to know himfelf to be in the 
right, and that he is not obliged to battle the narrownefs and per- 
verfnefs of mankind. 

It is likewife proper to remember, that, in a difpute, the by- (lan- 
ders generally take it for granted, that he who keeps his temper is in 
the right, and that what puts the other out of humour, is his finding 
himfelf in danger of being worfied. 

A prudent perfon will carefully avoid touching upon the natural 
infirmity, whether of body or mrndt of thofe he is in company with. 
The expofing a perfon's imperfections to the obfervation of others, 
can anfwer no end, but irritating. We find it hard enough to prevail 
with mankind to look into their deficiencies themfelves ; but to fet a 
whole company a-gazing at them, is what they will never bear at 
our hands. When there is a firiendly hint to be given, for correft- 
ing fbme failing, if it be done in private, or by an anonymous letter, 
it may anfwer the end ; whereas the rude expofing of a perfon's 
wcaknefs, makes him think himfelf obliged in honour to defend^ 
and confequently to hold fafi his error. 

A wife roan will defpife the conceited 'pleafure fome hot-headed 
people tak& in what they call, fpeaking their minds, that is, in ex- 
prefiing their diflike of thofe they fall into company with, in a blunt 
and rude manner, without the leaft neceifity or profpe^ of advan- 
tage, and with the certainty of afironting and difobliging. For he 
will confider, that though he may chance not to like the make of 
every face he meets in the ftrect, or the humour of every perfon he 
fails la company with, he cannot exped either the one or the other 
fhould be altered immediately upon his expreifing his diiTatisfa^ion, 
and may expert to have his rude remarks retaliated upon him with 
intereft. As nothing is more provoking to fome tempers than raillery, 
a prudent perfon will not always be fatirically witty where he can ; 
but only where he may without offence. For he will confider that 
the fined (Iroke of raillery is but a witticifm : and that there is hardly 
any perfon fo mean, whofe good-will is not preferable to the pleafure 
of a horfe-laugh. 

If you (hould by raillery make another ridiculous (which is more 
than you can promife upon) remember, that the judicious part of 
the company will not think the better of you for your having a knack 
at drollery, or ribaldry. 

Before you fet up for a fatirical wit, be fure that you are properly 
furniihed. If you be found to be a bad archer, they will fet you 
up for a butt. 

In the cafe of one's being expofed to the mirth of a company for 
foraething faid or done fillily, the mod efFeaual way of turning the 
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edge of their ridicule, is by joinmg in the laugh againft one's felf, 
and expofing and aggravating his own folly : for this will fliewy that 
he has the uncommon underftanding to fee his own fault. 



SECT. III. 



Of Secrecy. Of the Choice of Company^ and of intimate Friends. 
Of Vifiting ivhere there is no Friend/hip. Of the Company of 
Ladus. Of Story'telUng. Of BoafUng^ and Lying. 

JlxS to his own private aflairs, a prudent perfon will conGder, 
that his fecrets will always be fafer in his own bread, than in that 
of the beft and difcre'eteft friend he has in the world. He will 
therefore be very cautious of imparting them ; and will never let any 
one into the knowledge of them, but for the fake of profiting by his 
advice, or for fome other ufeful end. There is not indeed a perfon 
among many hundreds, to whom a fecret is not an infupportable 
burden. And the bulk of people are fo extremely curious, that 
they will fall upon a thoufand ftratagems to make the perfon, who 
they imagine is pofTefTed of a fecret, believe that they know moft of 
it already, in order to draw him on to difcover the whole : in which 
they often fucceed. 

A prudent perfon will always avoid diving into the fecrets of 
others ; for he will confider, that whoever is weak enough to blab 
his private affairs to him, is like to put the fame confidence in others ; 
the confequence of which may be, that he may come to be blamed 
for what was difcovered by the indifcretion of another, though 
religiouHy concealed by himfelf. 

If you cannot keep your own fecrets, how do you think other 
people ihould \ If you have fuch an opinion of a peHbn, as to think 
he will be faithful to you, he has the like of another, and he again 
of another, and fo your ferret goes round. You ought likewife to 
confider, that befides the chance of unfaithfulnefs in him to whom 
you truft a fecret, or of a difference arrifing between you, the 
mere circumftance of his happening fome time or other to forget 
himfelf, may be the occafion of his difcovering and undoing you. 

As to the choice of friends or companions, the number of which 
ought to be fmall, and the choice delicate, one general rule may be 
laid down, viz. That a man, who has neither knowledge nor 
virtue, is by no means a fit companion, let him have what other ac- 
complifhments he will. No advantage one can propofe from keep- 
ing the company of an ignorant or a wicked man, can make up for 
the nuifance and difguft his folly will give ; much lefs for the danger 
of having one's manners corrupted, and his mind debauched. Noth- 
ing can give a higher delight, than the converfation of a man of 
knowledge. There is in a mi&d> improved by (tudy, converfation 
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%nd travel} a kind of inexhauftible fund of entertainment, from 
which one may draw fupplies for many years' enjoyment, and at 
every converfation receive fome new piece of information and im- 
provement. On the contrary, the company of an ignorant perfon, 
muH: foon grow tirefome and infipid. For one will foon have heard 
all the coterable things he can fay : an4 then there is and end of 
improvement and entertainment both at once. 

As for your buffoons, who are the delight of fuperficial people, 
and the fiddles of companies, they are, generally fpeaking, the moft 
defpicable people one can converfe with. Their being carefled 
by the thoughtiefs part of mankind, on account of their pleafantry, 
gives their manners fuch a tindture of levity and foolery, that very 
few of them are good for any thing, but to laugh at. And as a very 
extenfive vein of wit is a great rarity, you will generally find the 
drolls, you meet in company, have afet of conceits which they play 
off at all times, like dancing dogs, or monkeys ; and that what 
chiefly diverts, is rather fome odd cad of countenace, or uncom- 
mon command o( features, than any thing of real wit, that will 
bear repeating. 

The only proper perfons, therefore, to choofe for intimate friends, 
are men of a ferious turn ; for fuch are generally prudent, and fit 
to confult with; and of eflablifhed characters: for fuch, having 
fome what to lofe, will be cautious of their behaviour. To which 
add another qualification, indifpenfably necciTary in a friend, with 
whom one would expedt to live agreeably, I mean, a good natural 
temper. Nothing more forcibly warms the mind to a love of good- 
nefs, or raifes it more powerfully to all that is truly great and worthy, 
than the converfation of wife and virtuous meo. There is a force 
in what is faid viva vocc^ which nothing in writing can come up to. 
A grave remonflrance, mixed with humanity and compaifion, will 
often awaken thought and refledtion in a mind, which has flood 
proof againfl: the fineft moral leffons in books. And the approbation 
of a friend, whofe judgment and fincerity one efteems, will encour- 
age one to go lengths in every commendable difpofition and practice, 
which he could not have thought himfelf capable of. As, on the 
contrary, a little fmart raillery, or a fmooth flow of words, put 
together with an appearance of reafon, and delivered with an eafy and 
aflured air, may very quickly fhake the virtue, or unhinge the prin- 
ciples, of a young perfon, who has neither had time nor opportuni- 
ties for eftablifhing himfelf fufficiently. 

I do not mean, that young perfons are to take upon truft all that 
is told them by pious people (fome of whom may be very weak 
and bigotted) without examining into the grounds and evidences of 
what they have taught them, and without allowing therafelves an 
opportunity of hearing both fides of the queftion. This is more 
than religion requires ; nay, it is direftly contrary to what it requires : 
fer it dire As men to ufe their own reafon, and not to take any thing 
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of inipoi:tance upon truft. Nor can any thing be more unfafe than to 
truft that to another, which I ought to make fure of for myfelf | 
which is my own concern infinitely more than any one's elfe> and 
where I alone muft ftaud to the damage. My meaning, I fay, is not 
to difcourage young people from hearing all fides, and converfing 
among people of diffetent ways of thinking ; but to guard them 
again it the crafty, and tlie vicious, from whofe converfation they 
will be fure to gain nothing, and may lofe dreadfully. 

As the flighted touch will defile a clean garment, which is not to be 
cleaned again without a great deal of trouble, fo the converfation of the 
wicked and debauched will, in a very (hort time, defile the mind of an 
innocent perfon, in a manner that will give him great trouble to recover 
his former purity. You may therefore more fafely venture into com- 
pany with a perfon infected with the plague, than with a vicious man : 
for the worft confequence of the firft is death ; but of the lad, the 
hazard of a worfe dedrudlion. For vicious people generally have a 
peculiar ambition to draw in the innocent to their party ; and many 
of them are furoiihed with artificies and allurements but too efiPedhial 
for infnaring. 

It is the advice of a great man to his fon, To keep the company 
of his fuperiors, rather than his inferiors. This dire<5lion is to be 
followed with difcretion. As on one hand, for a gentlemen to 
aflcciate conftantly with mechanics, muft prove the raoft effedlual 
means of finking him to the level of their manners and converfation ; 
fo on the other, for a young perfon, who is born to no great fortune, 
and muft refolvc to make his vfay in life by his own induftry, to 
affedi: the company of the nobility and gentry, is ■ the way to have 
his mind tin<Slured with the fame love of idlenefs and expence, 
which even in people of fortune i$ highly blamabic ; but in thofe, 
who have no fuch piofpedts in life, is certain ruin. The fuppofed 
advantage arifing from the friendftiip of the great, is of very little 
confequence. The fureft way to ingratiate one's felf with the bulk 
of them is, to ferve their pleafures, or their ambitious views : A 
price infinitely too great for all that their favour can procure. It 
may therefore, I think, be concluded, that the propereft companions 
ibr every man, are thofe of his own rank in life. 

It has been the misfortune of many in friendftiip, as in love, to 
form to themfelves fuch romantic notions of I know not what fub- 
limities as will not anfwer in real life, and to make themfelves 
miferable upon meeting Xvith difappointments. Whoever thinks to 
find an objed of love or friendfhip, in whom, after long acquaint- 
ance and familiarity, nothing faulty or defedtive ftiall appear, muft 
go among fuperior orders of beings in fearch of what he wants : 
human nature will furnifti no fuch chara6lers. He who has found 
a friend, capable of keeping a fecret, of giving fincere and judicious 
advice, of entertaining and inftrudting by his converfation, and ready 
to ftiew his affe^on by a^oBS as well as words ; he who has found 
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fttch a friend, and drops him for any weaknefs not inconfiftent with ^ 
tbefe qualities, (hews himfelf unworthy of fuch an ineftimablt treafure. '^^ 

As a temper too referred and fufpicious, forbidding the approach 
of a ftranger, is an indication of a crafty difpofition, or at leaft of a 
timorous and narrow mind ; fo tlirowing open one's arms to every 
forward intruder, is a proof of egregious want of prudence and 
knowledge of the world. Thofe pert and infinuating people, who 
become, all of a fudden, and without any reafon, the moit zealous 
and fanguine friends, are' ever to be fufpedied of fome indiredl defjgn. 
The wifdom of behaviour therefore is, to communicate your knowl- 
edge to all, who feem willing to receive it ; your private aflfairs only 
to perfbns of approved fecrecy and judgment, and to them no more 
than is abfolutely neceflary ; to have many acquaintance, but few 
intimates ; to open your countenance to all, your heart to very few. 

Never think of friendftiip with a covetous man : He loves his 
mon^y better than his friend. Nor with a man of pleafure : He 
has not gravity enough to render his conveffation improving. Nor 
with a wicked man ; He wiiJ corrupt you. Nor with a filly fellow : 
His emptinefs will difgufl you. Nor with a drunkard : He will 
betray your fecrets. A pa/fionate fellow will affront you. A con- 
ceited man will exped; you to fubmit to him in every thing. A 
mean-fpirited creature will difgrace you* A bully will draw you 
into bis quarrels. A fpendthrift will borrow your money. A very 
poor fellow will make your life unhappy. A man of overgrown 
fortune will draw you into his expenfive way of living. 

There is no folly more common among young people than that of 
puffing or boafting ; at which fome are extremely awkward, putting 
their accounts of their pretended feats together in a manner fo incon- 
fiftent and contrB,di&.OTYf that their hearers never fail to deleft them 
for mere fidions. 

Some will be ever afcrlbing to themfelves witty fayings, which 
they have heard in company, or perhaps read in books. Some will 
pretend to have performed things, which if they be challenged to 
do again, they are obliged to own they cannot. Many, who have 
never had opportunity or capacity for ftudy, endeavour to perfuade 
thofe that converfe with them, that they have gone through the 
whole circle of the fciences, and will pretend to have read every 
book you can name. Others will be ftunning all companies with 
the great acquaintance they have, and |alking of intimacies with 
eminent perfons, whom perhaps in truth they hardly know by fight. 
And others are guilty of this vice to a degree ftill incomparably more 
wicked, I mean, thofe who delight in blading the charafters of 
ladies, whdfe favours they boaH:, when they have never been fo much 
as in their company. This infamous pradtice has coft fome of thefe 
vain and wicked boafters, all they were worth. 

The moft efFeftual means I know, for avoiding or getting rid of 
this f ooli/h habit of boafting, is, to aiicuftoro one's felf to fpeak as 
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little as poffibic in the firft perfon. The figure Egotifm Is one of 
the moft ungraceful that can enter into any man's converfation or 
writings, though it is to be met with in feme of the moft eminent 
both of ancient and modern times. 

But if it gives a man a difadvantageous appearance to be himfelf the 
hiftorian of the actions he has really done^ what a contemptible 
light muft he appear in, who, in order to fet himfelf off, has recourfc 
lofalfehood? To what a degree of bafcnefs muft that mind be funk, 
which can defcend fo low as to invent a lie ? We fee a fenfe of 
honour upon this point, often remains in the mind, when every 
thing cife thai relifties of virtue is gbne. The town-rake, who 
will make no hcfitation at murder or adultery, will yet take the 
imputation of a He whether juft or unjuft, for an affront not to be 
expiated, but with blood. For he looks on other crimes as venial^ • 
or perhaps as ads of heroifm ; but falfehood is univerfally owned 
to imply in it a peculiar degree of mean-fpiritednefs. Nor will any 
man allow himfelf in this bafe pra<Etice, who confiders (abftra^ng 
from the vice) the grofs imprudence of expoGng himfelf to the 
xiniverfal contempt, which always falls upon the charafter of a liar, 
-whu of courfe lofes the confidence of mankind, even when he , 
ipeaks truth. 

If one has given any juft caufe of difobligation, the proper part t» 
a£t, is, frankly to own the offence, and afk the injured perfon's par- 
don ; and it muft only be from exceifive pride and obftinacy, that 
one will refufe what is fo reafonable. And how much more manly 
is fuch behaviour, than to have recourfe to the bafe fubterfuge of a 
lie, or equivocal evafion ! 

Falfehood is indeed on all accounts inexcufable, and can never pro- 
ceed but from (bme unworthy principle, as cowardice, malice, or a 
total contempt of virtue and honour. And the difficulties it runs 
one into, are not to be numbered. One lie requires ten others to fup- 
port it. And the failure of probability in one of them, ruins alL 
The pains neceflary to patch up a plaufible ftory, and the racking of 
the memory to keep always to the fame circumftances in reprefenting 
things, fo as to avoid contradictions, is unfufFerable. And aft«r all 
it is a thoufand to one, but the artifice is detedled ; and then the un« 
happy man is queftioned as much, when he is fincere, as when he 
diflembles ; fo that he finds himfelf at a full ftop, and can neither 
gain his ends with mankind by truth nor falfehood. 

As it is common and natural for young gentlemen to court the 
company of the ladies, it is proper to give them fome directions upon 
that fubjeCk. 

It is certain, that the elegancy of behaviour, and that univerfally 
engaging accomplifhment of complaifance, are no where to be learn- 
ed but in the converfation of that delicate part of our fpecies. And 
it is likewife certain, that in the company of ladies there is le& to be 
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met with that is likely either to fhock^ or to cormpt an innocent per* 
foo^ than in the converfation of even the tolerably fober part of oar 
fex. But as on the other hand, it mufl be conftfled, that their be- 
ing deprived of the advantages we have for enlarging our knowledge, 
renders their converfation lefs improving, it rou(t be allowed, that to 
fpend the bulk of one's leifure in tlieir company is not to be juflificd ; 
nor indeed do they expert it, but, on the contrary, heartily defpife 
the effeminate tribe of danglers. A prudent man will therefore only 
feek the converfation of the ladies occafionally ; and, where he does» 
he will not enter wholly into their manners, but will, by eafy and 
engaging ways, endeavour to draw them into converfation that may 
be more entertaining to himfelf, and more improving to themj than 
the ufiial chit-chat of the tea-table. Nor is a man in any hazard of 
giving difguft by this proceeding, unlefs his manner of introducing 
£uch fubje^ts have fomewhat afFedked, or gloomy, or over-bearing. 
On the contrary, the more fenfible part of the fex always expeft to 
hear from us fomething different from, and fuperior to the fuperficial 
ftuffy of faihions, love-affairs, and remarks on neighbours ; and en- 
tertain but contemptable notions of a man, who is furnifhed with bo 
better topics than thefe. There ate many of that fex, who have 
made fo good ufe of the mean advantages we allow them for improv- 
ing themfelves, that their judgment will be found preferable to that 
of many men, on prudentials and morals (fcience they do not pre- 
tend to) ; but thefe are chiefly fuch as have had the advantage of ex- 
perience and converfation. The ufual tra(h of compliment and flat- 
tery, with which that contemptible order of mortals, commonly cal- 
led fops, are wont to entertain the ladies, is equally (hameful to thofe 
who utter, and thofe who receive it. And none but the mod fuper- 
ficial part of the fex are to be impofed upon by it ; nor can any thing 
fhew a man in a more ridiculous M^t, than to be convifted of attempt- 
ing to flatter, without fufBcient addrefs to conceal his dcfign. The 
whole of it is mean and diUngenuous, and unworthy of the open 
plainnefs and fincerity, fo graceful in our fex. At the fame time, as 
the ladies are but little accuflomed to hear the plain truth, much lefs 
difagreeable truths, a man of prudence will avoid contradicting or 
blaming them too bluntly, knowing, that by fuch behaviour there is 
nothing to be got but their ill-will. Toying or romping with hand- 
fome women, however diftant it may be from any direiEt defign upon 
them, being yet unfuitable to the delicacy of genteefljehaviour, and 
tending naturally to promote levity, if not to excite irregular defires 
in young minds, is what I would wifh wholly difcouraged. 

As there is no accomplilhment more agreeable in a companion, 
when people want to relax, than a nack at telling a ftory ; there is 
no part of converfation, in which men expofe themfelves more egre- 
gioufly. The entertainment, and inftrudiion, which companies re- 
ceive from a well-told ftory, of which hiftory and lives furnifh the 
beft materials, naturally m^e people defirous of being thought to 
poffefs a talent fo agreeable. And thofe whom nature has not fitted 
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out with the proper abilities, cannot mifs to execute what they under* 
take in an aukward manner. The chief of the errors in telling a 
flory, are the following, viz. Tedioufnefs in dwelling upon inGgni* 
ficant circumftances, which do not intered: the company. And, oa 
the other hand, curtailing too much, and leaving out fuch circumftan- 
ces as tend to characterize the perfons in the ftory, or are otherwife 
eflential. Over-running the proper conclufion, or catadrophe of the 
narration. Over-afting the humourous or lively parts ; or drawling 
on the narration in an unanimated manner. 

The mod witty and facetious companion in the world, may make 
himfelf as thoroughly difagreeable as the mod indpid mortal that can 
go into company. Let fuch a one labour to be witty, and drain for 
fine things. Let him dun the company with noife and forward im- 
pertinence ; or let him (hew a contempt for them by a fullen (ilence ; 
and he (hall be as heartily defpifed as ever he was admired. 

I do not think it would be eafy to invent a fiUier cudom, thao 
that which univerfally prevails at prefent, of vifitini^ where there is 
no real regard or edeem. There is no keeping up a correfpondence 
of this kind, without being guilty of infinite diffimulation. And 
they mud fet politenefs at a high rate indeedi who will give up 
integrity for it. 

But to confider this matter only in a prudential light, which is 
the budnefs at prefent, I (hould be glad to know wherein appears the 
wifdom of throwing away time (which one may always apply ia 
fome manner agreeable to one's felQ upon people, whom one heartily 
defpifes. Where intered obliges people in bufinefs to (hew civility 
to their cudomers, or thofe they have connexions with in life, there 
is fome pretence of necei£ty for keeping up fuch a commerce. But 
why people in high and independent dations, fhould think it neceiTa- 
ry to fpend fo many hours in vifics, to themfelves indpid and difa- 
greeable, is to me wholly inconceivable. When there are fo many 
noble employments, and elegant amufements, to fill up the time c^ 
people of figure, it grieves one to fee them make themfelves ufelefs 
to their country, and unhappy in themfelves, by wading their hours 
in the flavery of difagreeable vifits, and the endlefs drudgery of 
the card-table. To fee people of rank defcend to fuch low foolery, 
as vifiting thq|| whom they kate or defpife ; denying themfelves by 
their fervants^vhen thdy are really at home, to avoid the vifits of 
thofe themfelves have invited, making pretended vifits to thofe they 
know to be abroad, and even fending their empty coaches to per- 
form thofe mock ceremonies ; to obferve all this hypocritical farce» 
carried on by people of high rank> h«w does it degrslde them in the 
eyes of their inferiors ! 
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SECT. IV. 



0/ Swearing and Ohfcentty, Of Contplaifance. Of Over-hearing. 
Of PqJJion. Of acknowledging Faults. Of wrangling in Conver* 
fation. Of the Importance of Circumfiantlah in Beiaviour. 

V^ME may lay down the fellowrog) as a inaximy which will 
never fail» viz. That fo long as his converfation is entertaining, and 
behaviour affable and modeft^ he will be fure to be treated with 
pefpedy though his difcourfe be quite fober and chafte. 

Swearing and obfcenity are oflFences not only again ft all that is 
(acredy hue againft all that is polite. They are fins without tempta- 
tion, without alleviation, and without reward. Swearing is an 
affiront to all fober and well-behaved people. It confounds and 
interrupts, inftead of gracing converfation ; as the continual repeti- 
tion of any fet of unmeaning words from time to time neceflarily 
muft. . 

As for obfcenity, every one knows it mufl fhock and flartle every 
modefhear. It gives no real pleafure; but on the contrary, if it 
has any efFed, muft excite and irritate the pafEons, without grati- 
fying them, which is* pain and torment. If obfcenity is £t con- 
verfation only for public flews, it cannot be proper among genteel 
people 5 and no perfon deferves the appellation of a gentleman, 
who accuftoms hirafelf to the behaviour of whore-mafters and proC' 
titutes. For it is manners, and not drefs, that form that character. 

If the definition of true good manners be. That behaviour, 
which makes a man eafy in himfelf, and eafy to all about him ; 
it can never be good manners to be troublefome by an excefs of 
ceremony, by over-preiEng to eat or drink, or by forcing one's 
favours of any kind, upon thofe one converfes with. Nor can it 
be faid to be confident with good behaviour, to over- do the com- 
plimenting part, fo as to border upon iniipid flattery ; nor does po- 
litenefs by any means require that we exceed our inclination, or 
crofs our particular tafle, in eating and drinking what may be 
preffed upon us, to our own difgud ; much lefs to the prejudice 
of our health or temperance. 

No one can be long at a lofs, as to behaviour, who obferves the 
two following dire^ions, and is in earneft refolved to regulate bis 
condud upon them, viz. firfl, That the way to be generally agreea- 
ble in converfation, is to fhew, that one has lefs at heart the hu- 
mouring his own inclinations, than ihofe of the company, and that 
he is not fo full of himfelf, as to overlook or defpife others ; and, 
fecondly, That the grace of behaviour is to be learned only from 
tlie imitation' of the judicious and polite. 
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But care mud be taken, that your imitation be not fo flavilh as to 
ftrip you of your natural chara^er and behaviour, and difguife yoo 
in thofe of another, which, being affumed and artificial, will not 
become you. For nature in ruflet is more agreeable than affeda^ 
tic n in Embroidery. 

1'liere is nothing that cods lefs, and gains more friends, than an 
affable und courteous behaviour. One may always obferve, that 
th^ic, who h<tvc been accudomed to the beft company, behave with 
the greated ireedom and good nature. People of figure and real 
w.;r h, having rcafon to expert that others will treat them with 
fuitable refpe<51, do not find it necefiary to affume any airs of fuperi- 
ority. Whereas, the vain and conceited, who fancy no fubmiifioa 
whatever is equal to their dignity, are ever endeavouring, by a 
haughty carriage, to keep up that rcfpeft in others, which their 
wai.t of real merit cannot. But how ill they fucceed, is eafy to 
obferve, from the univerfal contempt and diigufl: fuch a behaviour 
meets with among all judicious people. 

The truth of the matter is, that the diflevences between one per- 
fon and another are, in refpe^l to every circumftance, but that of 
▼irtue, fo very inconfiderable, as to render any infolent fuperiority 
on the one hand, or mean fubmifBon on the other, extremely ridi- 
culous ; fince, according to the elegant expreffion of Scripture^ 
** Man is but a worm, and the fon of man a worm.'' 

Nothing (hews a greater abjedlnefs of Ipirit, than an overbearing tem- 
per, appearing in a perfon's behaviour to inferiors. To infult or abuie 
thofe who dare not anfwer again, is as fure a mark of cowardice, as it 
Vfould be to attack with a drawn fword a woman or a child. And wher- 
ever you fee a perfon given to infult his inferiors, you may aflure yourfelf 
he will creep to his fuperiors ; for the fame bafenefs of mind will lead 
him to aft the part of a bully to thofe who cannot refifl, and of a 
coward to thofe who can. But though fervants and otjier depend- 
ants may not have it in their power to retort, in the fame tafle, the 
injurious ufage they receive from their fuperiors, they are fure to 
be even with them by the contempt they themfelves have for them, 
and the character they fpread abroad of them through the worldL 
Upon the whole, the proper behaviour to inferiors is, to treat them 
with generofity and humanity ; but by no means with familiarity on 
one hand, or infolence on the other. 

And, if a fiery temper and paffionate behaviour are improper to 
inferiors, they are more fo among equals ; for this obvious reafon, 
That the only e£Fe£t of a choleric behaviour on your equals, is ezpo- 
Cng you to the ridicule of thofe who have no dependence upon you, 
and have neither hopes nor fears from you. 

There is indeed no greater happinefs than an even natural temper, 
neither liable to be extremely eager and fanguine, nor ftoically in- 
different and infenfible *, neither apt to be worked up to a tempell 
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with every trifle, nor yet buried in a continual lethargic ftupidity ; 
neither delighting in being always engaged in fcenes of mirth and 
frolicy nor to be wrapped in the impenetrable gloom of a fixed mel- 
ancholy. And after all, what is there in life that may be jufUy 
reckoned of fufficient importance to move a perfon to a violent pal- 
fion ? What good grounds can there be for great expedations, for 
gloomy apprehenfions, for immoderate triumph, or n>r deep dejec- 
tion, in uich a (late as the prefent, in which we are fure of meeting 
with innumerable difappointments, even in the greateft fuccefs of our 
affairs, and in which we know that our affliAions and our pleafures 
muil both be foon over ? True wifdom will dired us to (ludy mod- 
eration with refpedl to all worldly things ; to indulge mirth but 
feldom, exceffive grief never ; but to keep up condantly an even 
cheerfulnefs of temper. 

If it (hould happen, through inadvertency, pafEon, or human 
fruity, that you expofe yourfelf to be taken to tafk by any one, do 
not fo much labour to juAify the adtion, for that is doubling the faulty 
as your intention, which might be harmlefs. Befides, the adHon 
appears manifedl to every one ; fo that people will judge for. them- 
felves, and not take your notion of it. But your intention, being 
known only to yourfelf, they will more readily allow you to be the 
moft proper perfon to explain it. Above all, it is bafe and unjufl 
to palliate your own fault, by laying the blame upon others. 

Suppofe you (hould fairly own you was in the \n"ong. It will be 
only confeffing yourfelf a human creature. And is that fo mortify- 
ing ! If, on the contrary, you fhould (land it out, people will think 
you twice in the wrong — in committing a folly, and in perfifting in 
it. Whereas if you frankly own your miflake, they will allow your 
candour as an apology for half th^ fault. 

It is generally pride and paffion that engage people in quarrels and 
law-fuits. It is the very character of a good man, that he will, upon 
occafion, recede from the utmoft rigor of what he might in juftice, 
demand. If this character were a common one, there would be 
fftw law-fuits ; which, whoever loves, I heartily wifli him, for his 
inflrudtion, the full enjoyment of all its peculiar delights, as attend- 
ance, expence, wafle of time, fear, and wrangling, with the hatred 
of all who know his character, and the diminution of his fortune, 
by every fuit he engages in. 

If you have reafon to believe that your enemy has quitted his 
hatred to you, and his ill defigns again ft you, do not infift upon his 
making you a formal fpeech, acknowledging his faylt and afking 
pardon ; but forgive him frankly, without putting him to the pain of 
doing what may be more difagreeable to him than you can imagine : 
For men's natures are very different. If you already knew that he 
is favourably difpofed to you, you cannot know it better by his telling 
you fo in a formal manner. At the fame time it is not nccefTary that 
you truft yourfelf any more ii\,the hards of one who has endeavour- 
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ed to betray and ruin you. ChiifUan forbearance and foTgivencis> 
are no way inconfiftent with prudence. 

There is no circumdance in life too trivial to be wholly unworthy 
of the regard of a perfon who would be generally agreeable, on 
which a man's ufefulnefs in fociety depends much more than many 
people are aware of. It is great pity that many perfons, eminently 
valuable for learning and piety, do not (ludy the decorum of dreft 
and behaviour more than they do. There is incomparably greater 
good to be gained by humouring mankind in a few of their trifling 
cudomsy and thereby winning their good- will, than by ftartling or 
difguding them by a fingularity of behaviour in matters of no confe- 
quence. In drefs, I would advife to keep the middle between 
foppery and fhabbinefs ; neither being the firft nor the lad in a faihion. 
Every thing, which (hews, what is commonly called, a tafle in drefs> 
is a proof of a vain and Clly turn of mind, and never fails, to preju- 
dice the judicious againd the wearer. A difcreet and well-behaved 
perfon wilt never fail to meet with due refped from all the difceming 
part of fooiety (and the good opinion of the reft is not worth defir- 
ing) though his drefs be ever fo plain, fo it be decent. 



SECT. V. 



Mijcellaneous Thoughts on Prudence in Conver/ation. 

jtTLS order or method are of very little confequence in treating 
of fuch fubjefts, I will add here a fet of mifcellaneous thoughts up- 
on the art of converfation, couched in a few words, from which^ 
with what has been already obferved, the young reader may furnifh 
himfelf with a competent knowledge of what is to be fludied, and 
what to be avoided in converfation. If the reader fhould £nd the 
fame thought twice, it is hoped his candor will overlook a fault, not 
eafy to be avoided in putting together fuch a variety of unconned«d 
matter. There are few of the following fentences that will not fiir- 
nifh a good deal of thought, or that are to be underftood to their 
full' extent without f*me confideration. 

He who knows the world will not be too bafhful. He who knows 
himfelf will not be impudent. 

Do not endeavour to fhine in all companies. Leave room for 
your hearers to imagine fomething within you beyond all you have 
faid. And remember, the more you are praifed, the more you will 
be envied. 

If you would add a luftre to all your accomplifhments, ftudy a 
modeft behaviour. To excel in any thing valuable is great ; but to 
be above concei^ on account of one's accQmpli(hments> is greater. 
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CoBfider, if you have rich natural gifts, you owe them to the Di- 
vine bounty. If you have improved your underftanding, and Audied 
▼irtue, you have only done your duty. And thus there feems little 
ground left for vanity. 

You need not tell all the truth, unlefs to thofe who have a right 
to know it all. But let all ydu tell he truth. 

Infult not another for his want of a talent you polTefs : ' He may 
have others which you want. 

Praife your friends, and let your friends praife you. 

If you treat your inferiors with familiarity, exped; the fame from 
them. 

If you give a jeftj take one. 

Let all your jokes be truly jokes. Jefting fometimes ends in fad 
earnefl. 

If a favour is afked of you, grant it if you can. If not, refufe it 
in fiich a manner as that one denial may be fufHcient. 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bittcrnefs. Learning 
without prudence into pedantry. 

In the midft of mirth, refle<a: that many of your fellow- creatures 
round the world are expiring ; and that your turn will come fliortly. 
So you will keep your life uniform and free from excefs. 

Love your fellow-creature, though vicious. Hate vice in the 
friend you love the moft. 

Whether is the laugher or the morofe, the moft difagreeable 
companion I 

Reproof is a medicine like mercury or opium ; if it be improperly 
;idmini(lered, it will do harm inflead of good. 

Nothing is more unmannerly than to reflect on any man's profcT- 
ilon, fed!, or natural infirmity. He who ftirs up againft himfelf 
another's felf love, provokes the ftrongeft paflion in human nature. 

Be careful of your word, even in keeping the moft trifling appoint- 
ment. But do not blame aaother for a failure of that kind, till you 
have heard his excufe. • 

Never offer advice, but where there is fome probability of its being^ 
followed. 

If a great perfon has omitted rewarding your fervlces, do not talk 
of it. Perhaps he may not yet have had an opportunity. For they 
have always on hand expedants innumerable ; and the clamorous arc 
too generally gratified before the deferving. Befides, it is the way 
to draw his difpleafure upon you, which can do you no good, but 
make badworfe. If thefervices you did were voluntary, you ought 
not- to expeft any return, bccaufe you made a prefent of them un- 
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ftflced. And a free gift is oot to be turned Id to a loan, to draw the 
perfon you have ferved into debt. If you have ferved a great perfon 
merely with a view to felf-interefly perhaps he is aware of that, and 
rewards you accordingly. Nor can you juftly complain : He owe* 
you nothing ; it was not him you meant to ferve. 

Fools pretend to foretel what will be the ilTue of things, and are 
laughed at for their aukward conjectures. Wife men, being aware 
of the uncertainty of human affairs, and having obferved how fmail 
a matter often produces a great change, aremodefl in their conjec- 
tures. 

He who talks too faft, outruns his hearers^ thdughts. He who 
fpeaks too flow, gives his hearer pain by hindering his thoughts, as a 
rider who frets his horfe by reining him too much. 

Never think to entertain people with what lies out of their way, 
be it ever fo curious in its kind. Who would think of regailing a 
circle of ladies with the beauties of Homer* s Greek, or a company 
of country -fquires with Sir Ifaac Ne*urton's dilcoveries ? 

In ever fifh for praife : It is not worth the bait. 

Do well ; but do not boaft of it. For that will leffen the com- 
mendation you might otherwife have deferved. 

He who is guilty of flattery, declares himfelf to be funk from eve- 
ry noble and manly fentiment, and fhews, that he thinks the perfon 
be prcfumes upon, void of modefty and difcernment. Though flat- 
tery is fo common in courts, it is the very infolence of rudenefs. 

To oflfer advice to an angry man, is like blowing again ft a tempeft. 

Too much precifenefs and folemnity in pronouncing what one fays 
in common converfation, as if one was preaching, is generally taken 
for an indication of felf-conceit. 

Make your company a rarity, and people will value it. Men def^ 
pife what they can cafily have. 

Value truth, however you come by it. Who would not pick up a 
jewel that lay on a dunghill ? 

The beauty of behaviour confifts in the manner, more than the 
matter of your difcourfe. ^ 

If your fuperior treats you with familiarity, it will not therefore 
become you to treat him in the fame manner. 

Men of many words are generally men of many puffs. 

A good way to avoid impertinent and pumping inquiries, is by an- 
fwering with another queftion. An ev&fion may alfo ferve the pur- 
pofe. But a lie is inexcufable on any occafion, efpecially, when 
ufed to conceal the truth, from one who has no authority to de^ 
mand it. 

To reprove with fuccefs, the following circumftances arc neccffary, 
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▼izv mildnefsy fecrecy» intimacy, and the efteera of the perfon yoo 
would reprove. 

If 3^ be nettled with fcvere raillery, take care never to fhcw that 
yoa are ftung, unlefs you choofe to provoke more. 

The way to avoid being made a butt, is not to fet up for an archer. 

To fet up for a general critic, is bullying mankind. 

Refied upon the different appearances things make to you from 
what they did fome years ago ; and do not imagine that your opin- 
ion will never alter, becaufe you are pofitive at prefent. Let the re- 
membrance of your pad changes of fentiment make you more flex- 
ible. 

If ever you was in a palEon, did you not find reafon afterwards 
to be forry for it \ And will you again allow yourfelf to be guilty of 
a weaknefs, which will certainly be in the fame manner followed by 
repentance, befides being attended with p^n \ 

Never argue with any but men of fenfe*and temper. 

It is ill manners to trouble people with talking too much either of 
yoarfelf, or your affairs. If you are full of yourfelf, confider, that 
you, and your affairs, are not fo interefiing to other people as to you. 

Keep filence fometimes, upon fubjedls which you are known to be 
a judge of. So your filence, where you are ignorant, will not dif* 
cover you. 

Some ladies will forgive fillin^fs ; but none ill manners. And 
there are but few capable of judging of your learning or genius ; but 
all of your behaviour. 

Do not judge by a view of one per/on or thing. 

Think like the wife, but talk like ordinary people. Never go out 
of the common road but for fomewhat. 

Do not difpute againft faiSs well eftablifhed, merely becaufe there 
is fomewhat unaccountable in them. That the world (hould be ere* 
ated of nothing, is to us inconceivable ; but not therefore to be 
doubted. 

There is no occafion to trample upon the meaneft reptile, nor to 
fneak to the greated prince. Infolence and bafenefs are eq^ually un- 
manly. 

As you are going to a party of mirth, think of the hazard you 
run of mifbehaving. While you are engaged, do not wholly forget 
yourfelf. And after all is over, refled how you have behaved. If 
well, be thankful : It is more than you could have promifed. If 
other^ife, be more careful for the future. 

Do not fit dumb in company. It will be afcribed either to pride, 
CAinning, or ftupidity. Give your opinion modeftly, but freely ; 
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hear that of others with candor ; and ever endeavour to find ontt* 
and to communicate truth. 

If you have feen a man misbehave once, do not from thetfte con- 
clude him a fool. If you find he has been in a raiftake in one par- 
ticular, do not at once conclude him void of underftanding. By 
that way of judging, you can entertain a favourable opinion of no 
man upon earth, nor even of yourfelf. 

In mixed company, be readier to hear than to (peak, and put 
people upon talking of what is in their own way. For then you 
will both oblige them, and be mod likely to improve by their con- 
verfation. 

Humanity will direft to be particularly cautious of treating, with 
the leaft appearance of negledt, thofe who have lately met with mit 
fortunes, and are funk in life. Such perfons are apt to think them* 
felves flighted, when no fuch thing is intended. Their minds, be- 
ing already fore, feel the leaft rub very feverely. And who would 
be fo cruel as to add affliction to the affiidted ? 

Too much company is worfe than none. 

To fmother the generofity of thofe, who have obliged you, is inj- 
prudent, as well as ungrateful. The mention of kindnefles received 
may excite thofe who hear it to deferve your good word, by imitating 
the example which they fee does others fo much honor. 

Learning is like bank-notes. Prudence and good behaviour are 
like (liver, ufeful upon all occafions. 

If you have been once in company with an idle perfon, it is enough. 
You need never go again. You have heard all he knows. And he 
has had no opportunity of learning any thing new. For idle people 
make no improvements. 

Deep learning will make you acceptable to the learned ; but it ig 
only an obliging and eafy behaviour, and entertaining converfation, 
that will make you agreeable to all companies. 

Men repent fpeaking ten times, for once that they repent keejMng 
filence. 

It is an advantage to have concealed one's opinion. For by that 
means you may change your judgment of things (which every wife 
man finds reafon to do) and not be accufed of ficklenefs. 

There is hardly any bodily blemifh, which a winning behaviour 
will not conceal, or make tolerable ; and there is no external grace> 
wfeich ill-nature or affeftation will not deform. 

If you mean to make your fide of the argument appear plaufibley 
do not prejudice the peopU again ft what you think truth, by your 
pafiionate manner of defending it. 

Th^re is an affeded humility more unfufierable than downright 
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pride, IS hypocrify is more abominable than libertinifm. Take care 
that yoor virtues be genuine and unfophifticated. 

If you put on a proud carriage, people will want to know what 
there is in you to be proud of. It is ten to one whether they value 
your accoropHfhments at the fame rate as you. And the higher you 
afpire, they will be the more defirous to mortify you. 

Nothing is more naufeous than apparent l8If-fuificiency. For it 
ihe^ the company two things, which are extremely difagreeable ; 
that you have a high opinion of yourfelf ; and, that you have com* 
paratively a mean opinion of them. 

It is the concurrence of paffions, that produces a ftorm. Let an 
angry man alone, and he will cool of hinuelf. 

It is but feldom, that very remarkable occurrences fall out in life. 
The evennefs of your temper will be in moll danger of being troub* 
led by trifles which take you by fuiprife. 

It is as obliging in company, efpedally «f fuperiors, to liften at- 
tentively, as to talk entertainingly. 

Do not think of knocking out another perlbn's brains, becaufe he 
differs in opinion from you. It will be as rational to knock yourfelf 
on the head, becaufe you dxStr from yourfelf ten years ago. 

If you want to gain any man's good opinion, take particular care 
how you behave, the firfl time you are in company with him. The 
light you appear in at fird, to one who is neither inclinable to think 
well nor ill of you, will flrongly prejudice him either for or againft 
you. 

Good humour is the only fhield to keep off the darts of the fatiric- 
al rafier. I£ you have a quiver weiJ /Jored, and are fure of hitting 
him between the joints or the hamefs, do not fpare him. But you 
had better not bend your bow than mifs your aim. 

The modefl man is feldom the object of envy. 

In the company of ladies, do not labor to eflablifh learned point? 
by long-winded arguments. They do not care to take much paios 
about finding out truth. 

Talkativen^fs, in fome men, proceeds from what is extremely ami- 
able, I mean, an open, communicative temper. Nor is it an univer- 
fid rule, that whoever talks much, muft fay a great deal not worth 
hearing. I have known men who talked freely, becaufe they had a 
great deal to fay, and delighted in communicating for their own ad- 
vantage, and that of the company ; and I have known others, who 
commonly fat dumb, becaufe they could find nothing to fay. In 
England^ we blame every one who talks freely, let his converfation ^ 
be ever fo entertaining and improving. In France^ they look upon 
every man as a gloomy mortal, whofe tongue does not make an un'n- 
terrupted noife. Both thefe judgments are unjuft. • 
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If you talk fentencesy do not at the fame time give yourfelf a ma* 
giflerial air id doing it. An eafy converfation is the only agreeable 
one, efpecially in mixed company. 

Be fure of the fadl, before you lofe time in fearching for a caufe. t 

If you have a friend that will reprove your faults and foiblesy con* 
iider you enjoy a bl^^g, which the king upon the throne cannot 
have. 

In difputes upon moral or fcientific points^ ever let your aim^ll to 
come at truth, not to conquer your opponent. So you never fhall 
be at a lofs, in lofing the argument, and gaining a new difcovery. 

What may be very entertaining in company with ignorant people^ 
may be lirefome to thofe who knqw more of the matter. 

There is no method more likely to cure pafEon and rafhnefs, than 
the frequent and attentive confideration of one's own weakneffes. 
This will work into the^mind an habitual fenfe of the need one has 
of being pardoned, and will bring down the fwelling pride and ob- 
(linacy of heart, which are the caufe of hafty paffion. 

If you happen into tompany where the talk runs into party, ob- 
Icenity, fcandal, folly, or vice df-any kind, you had better pafs for 
roorofe or unfocial, among people whofe good opinion is not worth 
having, than fhock your owVi confcience, by joining in converfation 
which you muft difapprove of. 

If you would have a right to account of things from illiterate 
people, let them telL their ftory in their own way. If you put them 
upon talking according to logical rules, you will confound them. 

I was mucb pleafed with the faying of a gentleman, who was en- 
gaged in a friendly argument with another upon a point in morals^ 
** You and I (fays he to his antagonift) feem as far as I hitherto 
*^ underdand, to differ confiderably in our opinions. Let us, if you 
** pleafe, try wherein we can agree.** The fcheme in moft difputes 
is to try who fiiall conquer, or confound the other. It is therefore 
no wonder that fo little light is (Iruck out in converfation, where a 
candid enquiry after truth is often the lead thing thought of. 

If a man complains to you of his wife, a woman of her hufband, 
a parent of a child, or a child of a parent, be very cautious how 
you meddle between fuch near relations, to blame the behaviour of 
one to the other. You will only have the hatred of both parties, 
and do no good with either. But this does not hinder your giving 
both parties, or either, your beft advice in a prudent manner. 

Be prudently fecrct. But do not afFedb to make a fecret of what 
all tlie world may know ; nor give yourfelf airs of being as clofe as a 
V^onfpirator. You will better difappoint idle curioGty by feeming to 
.■*iiSive nothing to conceal. 

Ne\^er blame a friend^ without joining fome commendation to make 
r-proof go down. 
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It if hj gmng a loofe to foUf, in converfauoo and adioo» that 
people expofe themfelves to contempt and ridicule. The modeft man' 
may deprive himfelf of fome part of the applaufe of fome fort of 

Eople in conyerfation, by not (hining altogether fo much as he might 
ve done. Or he may deprive himfelf of fome leffer advantages in 
life by his reludlancy in putting himfelf forward. But it is only the 
raih and impetuous talker^ or a6lor» that effedlually expofes himfelf 
in company, or ruins himfelf in life. It is therefore eafy to deter* 
mine which is the fafeft fide to err on. 

It is a bafe temper in maokindi th^t they will not take the fmalleft 
flight at the hand of thofe who have done them the greateft kind- 
oefk - 

If you fail into the greateil company, in a natural and unforced 
way, look upon yourfelf as one of them ; and So not foeak, nor 
fiifter any one to treat you unworthy, without juft (hewing, that you 
know behaviour. But if you fee them difpofed to be rude, over-bear-^ 
ing, or purfe-proud, it will be more decent- and lels troublefome to 
retire, than to wrangle with them. 

If at any time you chance, in converfation, to get on a Ade of 
an argument which you find not to be tenable,' or any other way over 
(hoot yourfelf, turn off the fubjedl in as eafy and good humoured a 
way as you can. If you proceed dill, and endeavour, right or 
wrong, to make your firft point good, you will^ only entangle yourfelf 
the more, and in the end expofe yourfelf. 

Never over-praife any abfent perfon : efpecially ladies, in company 
of ladies. It is the way to bring envy and hatred upon thofe whom 
you wi(h well to. 

To try, whether your converfation is likely to be acceptable to 
people o£ fenfe, imagine what you fay writ down, or printed, and 
confider how it would read ; whether it would appear natural, im- 
proving, and entertaining ; or affefted, unmeaning, or mifchievous. 

It is better in converfation, with pofitive men to turn off the fubjedt 
in difpute with fome merry conceit, than keep up the contention to 
the difturbance of the company. 

Do not give your advice upon any extraordinary emergency, nor 
your opinion upon any difficult point, efpecially in company of emi- 
nent perfons, without firft taking time to deliberate. If you fay 
nothing, it may not be known whether your (ilence was owing to ig- 
norance of the fubjefl, or to modefty. If you give a rafh and crude 
opinion, you are effectually and irrecoverably expofed. 

If you fill your fancy, while you are in company, with fufpicions 
of their thinking meanly of you : if you puff yourfelf up with ima- 
ginations of appearing to them a very witty or profound perfon : if 
you difcompofe yourfelf with fears of mifbehaving before them ; or 
any way put yourfelf out of yourfelf; you will not appear in your 
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natural colour ; but in that of an affected, perfonated charafiery 
which is always difagreeable. 

It may be ufeful to ftudy> at leifure, a variety of proper phrafes for 
fuch occafioDs as are moft frequent in life^ as civilities to faperiors» 
expreflions of kindnefs to inferiors ; congratulations, condolence* 
expreffions of gratitude, acknowledgment of faults, aiking or deny- 
ing of favours. Sec. I prefcribe no particular phrafes, becaufe, the 
language of converfation continually fludtuating, they muft fooa be» 
come obfolete. The bed method of acquiring the accomplifhment 
of a graceful and eafy manner of expref&on for the common occafions 
of life, is attention, and imitation of well-bred people. Nothing 
makes a man appear more contemptible than barren nefs, pedantry* 
or impropriety of expreiEon. 

If you would be employed in ferious bufinefs, do not fet up for ^ 
buffoon. 

Flattery is a compound of falfeheod, felfifhnefs, fervility, and 
ill manners. Any one of thefe qualities is enough to make a char- 
acter thoroughly odious. Who then would be the pt-rfon, or have 
any concern with him, whofe mind is deformed by four fatiik 
vices ? 

If you mud fpeak ypon a difficult point, be the laft fpcaker if you 
can. 

You will not be agreeable to company, if you flrive to bring in, or 
keep up a fubjed): uniuitable to their c£4>acities or humour. 

You will never convince a man of ordinary fenfe, by overbearing 
his underflanding. If you difpute with him in fuch a manner, as to 
fhew a due deference for his judgment, your complaifance may win 
hittif though your faucy arguments could not. 

Avoid difputes altogether, if pofEble ; efpecially in mixed compa- 
nies, and with ladies. Yoii will hardly convince any one, and may 
difbblige or ftartle them, and get yourfelf the charader of a conceit- 
ed pragmatical perfoo. Whereas that of an agreeable companion, 
* which you may have without giving yourfelf any great air of learn- 
ing or depth, may be more advantageous to you in life, and will 
make you welcome in all companies. 

The frequent ufe of the name of God, or the devil : allufions to 
paiTages of Scripture; mocking at any thing ferious and devout; 
oaths, vulgar bye-words, cant phrafes, affeded hard words, when 
familiar terms will do as well ; fcraps of Latin^ Greeks or French 's 
quotations from plays, fpoke in a theatrical manner ; all thefe much 
ufed in converfation render a perfon very contemptible to grave and 
wife men. 

If you fend people away from your company well-pleafed with 
themfelves, you need not fear but they will be well enough pleafed 
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with yoUf whether they have received any inftruftion from you or not. 
Moft people had rather be pleafed than iiiflrudled. 

Do not tell unlikely or filly ftoriesy if you know them to be true. 

There is no greater rudenefs to company, than entertaining them 
with fcolding your fervants. 

Avoid little oddities in behaviour. But do not defpife a man of 
Worthy for his having fomewhat awkward, or lefs agreeable, in his 
-manner* 

I hardly know any company more difagreeable than that of thofe, 
who are'ever draining to hook in fome quirk of wit or drollery, what- 
ever be the fubj^fl of converlation. Refled in yourfelf, ^ter you 
have paffed fome hours in fuch company ; and obferve whether it 
leaves any thing in your mind but emptinefs, levity, or difguft* Again 
obierve, after you have paffed fome time in the converlation of men 
of wifdom and learning, if you do not find your mind filled with 
judicious refle^ons, and worthy refolutions. If you do not, it is 
becaufe you have not a mind capable of them. 

If you can exprefs yourfelf to be perfeAly underftood in ten words» 
jKftridea dozen. Go not about to prove, by a long feries of rea« ^'. 
fbniog, what all the world is ready to own. 

If any one takes the trouble of finding fault with vou, you ought 
in reafon to fuppofe he has fome regard for you, elle he would not 
run the hazard of difoUiging you, and drawing upon himfelf your 
hatred. 

Do not ruffle or provoke any man : Why (hould any one be the 
■worfe for coming into company with you \ Be not yourfelf provoked : 
Why fhould you give any man the advantage over you ? 

To fay that one has opinions very different from thofe commonly 
jKcdved, is fapng that he either loves fingularity, or that he thinks 
for himfelf. Which of the two is the ca&, can only be found by 
examining the grounds of his opinions. 

Do not appear to the public too fure, or too eager upon any pro* 
je^. If it (hould mifcarry, which it is a chance but it does, you 
will be laughed at. The fureft way to prevent which, is not to tell 
your defigns or profpeds in life. 

If you give yourfelf a loofe in mixed company, you may almoft 
depend on being pulled to pieces as foon as your back is turned, how- 
ever they may feem entertained with your converfation. 

For common converfation, men of ordinary abilities will upon 
occafions do well enough. And you may always pick fomething out 
of any man's difcourfe, by which you may profit. For an intimate 
friend to improve by, you muft fearch half a county over, and be 
glad if you can find him at lafl:. 
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Do not gtTS your time to every fuperficial acquaintance : it is be^ 
ftowing what is to you of inedimable worthy upon one, who is not 
likely to be the better for it. 

If a perfon has behaved to you in an unaccountable manner, do 
not at once conclude him a bad man, unlefs you find his character 
given up by all who know him ; nor then, unlefs the fa£ts alleged 
againft him be undoubtedly proved, and wholly inexcufable. But 
this is not advifing you to truft a perfon, whofe charadter you have 
any reafon to fufpedt. Nothing can be more abfurd than the com- 
mon way of fixing people^s charadlers. Such a one has difobliged 
sne ; therefore he is a villain. Such another has done me a kindnefs ; 
therefore he is a faint. 

Never contend about fmall matters with fuperiors, nor with infe- 
riors. If you get the better of the firft, you provoke their formida- 
ble refentment : if you engage with the latter you deba(e yourfelf. 

If you zA a part truly great, you may expert that men of meaa 
Ipirits, who can not reach you, will endeavour, by detraction, tO- 
pull you down to their level. But pofterity will do you juiUce : for 
the envy raifed againft you, will die with you. 

Superficial people are more agreeable the firft time you are in their 
company, than ever afterwards. Men of judgment improve every 
' fucceeding converfation : beware therefore of judging by one inter* 
view. 

You will not anger a man fo much by fhewing him that yon hate 
him, as by expreifing a contempt of him. 

Moft young women had rather have any of their good qualitie^^ 
flighted, than their beauty. Yet that is the moft inconfiderable aQ* 
complifhment of a woman of real merit. 

You will be always reckoned by the world nearly of the fame 
ehara^er with thofe whofe company you keep. 

You will pleafe fo much the lefs, if you go into company deter* 
■lined to fliine. Let your converfation appear to rife out of thoughts 
fuggefted by the occafion, not ftrained, or premeditated : nature 
always pleafes : afie^ation is always odious. 
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PART n. 



Of Prudence in Action. 



SECT. L 



Of following Adwe. Of Suhmi/Jion to Superiors, 
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RUDENCE in a^on is the condu<Sing of one's affairs la 
luch a manner as is neceiTary and proper, all circuroflances duly con- 
fidefed and balanced ; and avoiding whatever may be likely to pro- 
duce inconvenience with refpedt to fecular concerns. Imprudence is 
feen as much in neglecting what ought to be done, and at the proper 
ttme for doing it, as in taking rafli and inconfiderate fteps. 

There is not a more promifing fign in a young perfbn, than a 
readinefs to hear the advice of thofe whofe age and experience qualify 
them for judging maturely. ' The knowledge of the world, and of 
the' arts of life, can only be attained by experience and action. 
Therefore if a young perfon, who, through obftinacy, rejeds the 
advice of experienced people, fucceeds in his defigns, it is owing to 
fome .fbrange interpolation of Providence, or concurrence of cir- 
cumflances. For fuch a one, entering into life, wholly unacquainted 
with the difEculties and dangers of it, and refolutely bent agaicd 
advice, runs the fame hazard as a perfon, wholly ignorant of failing, 
who ihould, againft the judgment o( experienced pilots, undertake 
to fteer a fhip through the moil dangerous fea in a tempefl. 

ft feems at firft view, a very odd turn in human nature, that young 
people are generally much more conceited of their own judgments, 
than thofe who are come to maturity. One would wonder how they 
(hould mils refledbing, that perfons more advanced in age than them- 
felves, have of courfe the advantage of fo many years experience 
beyond themfelves ; and that, if all other things were equal, the 
iingle circumftance ot having feen more of the world, mud neceifa- 
rily enable them to judge better of it. 

Life is a journey ; and they only who have travelled a confidera- 
ble way in it, are fit to direct thofe who are fetting out. 

Let me therefore advife my young readers, to pay the utmoft def- 
erence to the advices or commands of thofe, who are their fuperiors 
in age and experience. Old people, it muft be owned, wiii fome- 
times obtrude their advice in a manner not very engaging. Their 
infirmities, the ufual attendants i)f age, together with their concern 
for the wrong fteps they fee their young relations and acquaintance 
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taking, will fomedmes occafion their treating them with what may be 
taken for ill-nature ; whereas, it may be in reality their love for 
the perfons of their young friends, and their zeal for their interefts 
which warm them. Do not therefore attend to the manner of the 
advice ; but only to the matter of it. It would be of Tery little 
coDfequence to you, if you was going towards a precipice in a dark 
night, whether you were warned of your danger by a rude clowa^ 
or by a polite gentleman, fo you efcaped it. In the fame mannert 
if a remonftrance is made upon any part of one's condod;, i& tlie 
roughed manner ; the only thing to be conCdered, is, whether we can 
profit by it, and the rudenefs of the perfon, who made it, (hould ga 
for nothing ; as one would fwallow a medicine, not for its grateful- 
nefs to the tafie, but for its eSed on the conftitution. 

As to the fubmiffion a young man owes to his fuperiors, as parent^ 
mafters, &c. if it were not a duty, prudence alone would lead him 
to yield it readily and cheerfully in all cafes that are lawful. For it 
is to be confidered, that the confequences of refufing are incorapara* 
bly worfe than thofe of f«bmif£on ; the world being always ready to 
lay the blame upon the young perfon, in cafe of a rupture between 
them, and not upon the old ; and nothing being more to the difad- 
vantage of a young perfon's charader, than the reproach of an 
obilinate or unfettled turn of mind. It would indeed be impoiEble 
to carry on the affairs of the world, if children, apprentices, fer- 
vants, and other dependants, were to fjpend time in difputing the 
commands of their fuperiors : it being in many cafes hard to give aa 
account of the fitnefs or unfitnefs of things prefcribed, and in many 
altogether improper. Nor is it lefs commendable nor lefs graceful 
to obey cheerfully, than to diredt prudently. No perfon is likely to 
command well, who has never learnt to obey. 

It will be very imprudent in a young perfon to take any material 
flep in life, without confulting the aged and experienced efpecially, if 
poifible, fuch as have had experience in his way of life. In 
one's choice of a friend, for fuch occafions, finoothnefs of 
fpeech br complaifance is not to be regarded. On the contrary, 
the moft valuable friend is he, who joins to a thorough knowledge of 
men and things, roatjared by age and experience, an open, blunt, 
and honed behaviour ; who will rather magnify, than palliate, the 
faults and imprudences of his friend, to his face, however he may 
defend him behind his back ; and will not, on account of the trifling 
hazard of difobliging, fufFer him to take a wrong ftep, without ma- 
king an open and honed remondrance upon it. 

There is one particular confideration, that makes afking the advice 
of one's friends prudent and judicious. It is — That, if it (hould 
fo happen, as it often mud, in fpiteof one's utmod precaution, that 
his adairs (hould take a wrong turn he will not only have the lefs rea- 
fon to refledl: upon himfelf ; but the mouths of others will generally 
be dopped : as he may for the mod part have his advifers at lea(r^ 
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ifrom in'ere ielf-conceit, to (land np for the prudence of his condu^, 
wliich was the confequence of their advice. 

^ Tou will often find» that in the very propgfing to your friend your 
Afficnltyf you yourfelf fhall hit upon the means of getting over it, 
bdRire he has time to'give you his opmion upon it* And you will 
(ikewife find» that in advifing with a friend, a word dropt by him 
fliaU fiirniih yon a valuable hint for your conduct, which you fhaQ 
w<>nder bow you yourfelf came tomus* 

It mnft be owned, however that there are cafes in which no man 
can judge fo well what fteps (hould be taken as the perfon concerned ; 
becaufe he himfelf may know feveral important particulars in his own 
jafiairs, which would make it highly improper for him to follow the 
iktBoont another perfon might give, who was not aware of tbofe 
ctrcumftances. Whoever, therefore, gives up his judgment, and 
dds contrary to his own better knowledge, in comfdiaoce with the 
advice of his acquaintance, or with common cuftom, is guilty of a 
weaknefs, the confequences of which may prove fatal* 



SECT. 11. 



t)f MetboJy jipprtcatlotit and proper Times for Bufinefs. Of TruJ- 

ing to others. 

X HERE is nothing that contributes more to the ready and 
advantageous <Ufpatch, as well as to the fafety and fuccefs of bufi- 
nels, than method and regularity. Let a man fet down in his 
memorandum-book, every morning, the feveral articles of bufinefs 
he has to do through the day ; and beginning with the firfl perfon he 
is -to call upon, or the firft place he is to go to, finifh that affair 
(tf it is to be done at all) before he begins another ; and fo on to 
^e reft. A man of bufinefs, who obferves this method, will 
hardly ever find himfelf hurried or difconcerted by forgetfulnefs : 
And he who (ets down all his tranfadions in writing, and keeps his 
accounts, and the whole ftate of his affairs, in a diftindand accurate 
order, fo that he can at any time, by looking into his books, pre- 
lently fee in what condition his bufinefs is, and whether he is in a 
thriving or declining way ; fuch a one, I fay, deferves properly the 
charadler of a man of bufinefs, and has a fair profpe^t of carrying 
his fchemes to an happy ifTue. But fuch exadtoefs as this will by no 
means fuit the man of pleafure, who has other things in his head. 

The way to tranfadl a great deal of bufinefs in a little time, and 
with great certainty, is to obferve thefe rules. To fpeak to the 
point. To ufe no more words than are necefTary fully to exprefs 
your meaning ; and to fludy before-hand, and fet down in writing 
afterwards^ a fketch^f the tranfa^on. 
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There is one piece of prudence above all others abfolutely necef- 
fary to thofe who expedt to raife themfelves in the world by an em- 
ployment of any kind ; I mean a conftant and unwearied application 
to the main purfuit. By means of indefatigable diligence, joined 
with frugality, we fee many people in the lowed and moft laborious 
flations in life, raife themfelves to fuch circumftances, as Will allow 
them, in their old ;ige, that eafe from labour of body and anxiety of 
mind, which is neceiTary to make the decline of life fupportable. I have 
heard of a tradefman who, at his firfl fetting out, opened and ihnt 
2iis ihop every day, for feveral weeks together, without felling 
goods to the value of one penny ; who, by the force of applicatioii 
£oT a courfe of years, raifed at laft a handfome fortune : And I have 
known many who have had a variety of opportunities for fettliog 
themfelves comforubly in the world, and who for want of fteadineu 
to carry any one fcheme to perfection, have funk from one degree of 
wretchedndfs to another for many years together, without all hopes 
of ever getting above diflrefs and pinching want. 

There is hardly an employment in life fo mean that will not afford 
a fubfiftence, if conftantly applied to : And it is only by dint of 
indefatigable dilligence, that a fortune is to be acquired in bufinefs. 
An eftate got by what is commonly called a lucky hit, is a rare io- 
ftance ; and he who expels to have his fortune made in that way, 
is much about as rational as he who fhould negled all probable means 
of living, on the hopes that he fhould fome time or other find a trea^ 
(ure. The misfortune of indolence is, That there is no fuch thing 
as continuing in the fame condition without an income of one kind 
or other. If a man docs not beflir himfelf, poverty mufl overtake 
him at laft. If he continues to give out for the neceffary charges of 
life, and will not take the pains to gain fomewhat to fupply his out- 
givings, his funds muft at length come to an end, and milery come 
upon him at a period of life when he is leaft able to grapple with hf 
I mean in old age, if not before. 

The character of a fluggard mufl, I think, be owned to be one of 
the mofl contemptible. In proportion to a perfon's adtivity for hb 
own good and that of his fellow-creatures, he is to be reckoned a 
more or lefs valuable member of fociety : And if all the idle people 
in a nation were to die in one year, the lofs would be inconfiderable, 
in comparifon of what the community mufl fuffer by bemg deprived of 
a very few of the active and induflrious. Every moment of dme 
ought to be put to its proper ufe, either in bufinefs, in improving the 
mind, in the innocent and neceffary relaxations and entertainmenti 
of life, or in the care of our fouls. 

And as we ought to be much more frugal of our time than our 
money, the one being infinitely more valuable than the other, fb 
ought we to be particularly watchful of opportunities. There are 
times and feafons proper for every purpofe of life : and a very mate* 
rial part of prudence is to judge rightly of them, and make die bed 
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of them. If you have, for example a favour to aflc of a phlegmatic 
gloomy man, take him, if you can, over his bottle. If you want to 
deal with a covetous man, by n^ means propofe your bufinefs to him 
iismediately after he has been paying away money, but rather after he 
£as been receiving. If you know a perlon, for whofe interefls you 
have occafion, is unhappy in his family, put yourfelf in his way abroad, 
rather than wait 00 him at his own houfe. A (latefman will not be 
likely to give you a favourable audience immediately after meeting with 
a difappointment in any of his fchemes. There are even many peo*. 
pie who ^re always four and ill-humoured from their riiing till they 
ihave dined. And as in perfons, fo in things, opportunity is of the ' 
utmofl: confequence. The thorough knowledge of the probable rife 
tnd fall of merchandize, the favourable feafons of importing and ex- 
porting, a quick eye to fee, and a nimble hand to fei^e advantages as 
they turn up ; thefe are the talents which raife men from low to afflu« 
ent circum fiances. 

. It would be greatly for the advantage of men of buGnefs, if they 
made it a rule never to truft any thing of confequence to another 
yhich they can by any means do themfelves. Let another have my 
intereft ever lb much at heart, I am fure I have it more myfelf : And 
do fabfHtnte one can employ, can qnderdand one's bufinefs fo well 
as the principal, which gives him great advantage for doing things vx 
the beu way, as he can change his meafures according to circumdan- 
ces, which another has not authority to do. As for dependants of 
all kinds, it is to be remembered always that their maker's interefls ' 
pofTefles at mofl only the fecond place in their minds. Self-love will 
ever be the ruling principle, and no fidelity whatever will prevent a 
perfon from bellowing a good deal of thought upon his own concerns, 
vhich mud break in lefs or more, upon his dilligence in confulting 
the interefl of his conftituent. Jriovf men of bufinefs can venture, 
as they do, to tru/l the great concerns fome of them have, for one 
half of every week in the year, which is half the year, to fervantsj 
and they expe6l others to take care of their bufinefs, when they will 
not be at the trouble of minding it themfelves, is to me inconceiva- 
ble. Nor does the detection, from time to time, of the frauds of 
fuch people, feem at all to deter our men of bufinefs from trulling to 
them. 

There is indeed nothing more difficult than to know tlie charac- 
ters of thofe we confide in. How (hould we imagine we can know 
thofe of others, when wc are fo uncertain about our own ? What man 
can fay of himfelf, I never (hall be capable of fuch a vice or weak- 
ncfs ? And if not of himfelf, much lefs of another. Who would 
then needlefsly truft to another, when he can hardly be fure of him- 
felf f 

G 
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SECT. III. 



Vf Frugality and Economy, Of ProjeQs* Of Diverfions* 

JN EXT to diligence and affiduity in bufincfs, frugality and 
economy are the moft neceffary for him who would raife himlelf in 
the world by his own induilry. Simple nature is contented with a 
little, and there is hardly any employment which, if purfued with 
prudence and attention, will not yield an income fufficient for the 
cecefTary ufes of life : as, on the other hand, no revenue is fo great 
as to be proof againft extravagance. Witnefs the emperor Caltgukf 
who in a few years fpent the riches of the world, at leaft of the 
Roman world ; I mean the immenfe treafures his avaricious pre- 
decefTor Tiberius had been amailing for twenty-two years, befides the 
current revenues of the empire ; and found himfelf reduced to (Iraits 
from the moft exorbitant riches. Every perfon's experience con- 
firms this truth. That thofe pleafures of life which coll the moft arc 
the leaft fatisfaftory and contrariwife. The noife of balls, play8» 
and mafquerades, is tirefome ; the parade of gilt coaches, of pow- 
dered footmen, and of ftate-vifits, is fulfome ; while the converfa^ 
tion of a wife and virtuous friend, the endearments of a faithful 
wife and innocent children, charity to the indigent, which none but 
a good economift can beftow, the purfuit of ufeful and ornamental 
knowledge, the ftudy of virtue and religion, thefe are entertain- 
ments ever new and ever delightful. And if a wife man may thus 
be fatisfied from himfelf; if the nobleft pleafures and trueft enjoy- 
ments are only to be had in our own hearts and in our own hoiues» 
how great is the folly of mankind, who fly from the genuine, the 
rational, the cheap, and eafy attainable enjoyments of life, in a mad 
purfuit after the imaginary, expenfive, and tirefome vanities of fhew 
and oftentation ! Were the enjoyments which pomp and grandeur 
yield (fuppofing them unimbittered with reliedlions on their fatal con- 
fcquences, which will ever be crowding into the mind) infinitely 
more exquifite than thofe of virtue and fobriety, which is the very 
contrary of the truth, a prudent man would take care, in confidera- 
tlon of the fhortnefs of life, how he indulged them to the neglefl of 
the ferious bufinefs of life, or to the ruin of his fortune. None but 
a madman would lavifli away his whole patrimony in one feafoDf 
with the profped of poverty and mifery for the remainder of his 
days : For he would conflder, that a life languifhed out in wretched- 
nefs, or in dependence, would immenfely overbalance the pleafure 
of refieding, that he had fpent one year in hearing the fineft mufic, 
in feeing the politeft company, in eating the rareft food, and in 
drinking the richeft wines the world could afford : Nay, he would 
foreiee that the lefledion upon paft pleafures and gaities would only 
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render his mifery fo much the more intolerable. There is not, indeeJ, 
a more deplorable cafe than that of a perfon, who, by his own folly, 
has reduced himfelf to beggary : For, befides the other diftre Acs he 
mud druggie with, he has the cruel dings of his own reileflions to 
torture him, and is deprived of the poor confolation of the fympathy 
and compai&on of his ac(][uaintance. 

Every perfon who happens by any means whatever, though wholly 
out ©f his own power either to forefee or prevent, to fink in the 
world, may lay his account with meeting no little contempt and ill- 
ufage from the bulk of his acquaintance, and even from thofe for 
whom he has in his profperity done the greated kindnelTes. But 
when it is knowq that a man's misfortunes are owing to his own extrav- 
agance, people have too good a pretence for withholding their com- 
paifion or affidance, and for treating him with negleft and contempt. 
It will therefore be a young perfon's wifdom, before he goes too far, 
to make fuch reflections as thefe ; " Shall I lavifli away in youthful 
•* pleafure and folly the patrimony that mud fupport me my whole life ? 
•• Shall I indulge myfelf in rioting and drunkennefs, till I have not 
'* a morfel of bread ? Shall I revel in plays, balls, and mufic-gar- 
*' dens, till I bring myfelf to a goal I Shall I wade my fubdance in 
•• regaling a fet of wretches, who will turn their backs upon me 
•' whenever they have undone me ? Shall I pafs my youdi like a 
** lord, and be a beggar in my old age V* 

There is nothing more unaccountable than the common pra^Ice 
in our times among that part of the people who ought to be the ex- 
amples of frugality as well as of indudry, the citizens of London ; 
I mean the ufual way of fetting out in life. It feems, generally 
Ipeaking, as if our traders thought themfelves in duty bound to go to 
the utmod dretch of expence, which their circumdances will afford, 
and even beyond, the very fird year of their fetting up. That a 
young fliop-keeper and his new married wife, whofe joint fortunes 
would not make up five thoufand pounds, fhould begin with fitting in 
ftate to receive company, keeping footmen, carriages, and country- 
houfes, and awkwardly mimicking the extravagances of the other 
end of the town, before they know how trade may turn out, or how 
numerous a family of children they may have to provide for ; what can 
be more prepoderous ? As if the public had fo little difcernme.-*t, as 
to conclude that people's circumdances were always according to the 
(hew they made. How cafy is it for any man to increafe his expence, 
if he finds his income increafe ? And how hard is it to be obliged, 
after fetting out in a grand manner, to retrench, and lower the fails ; 
It is not indeed lo be done in trade, without affedling a perfon's 
credit, which accordingly obliges many traders to go on in the exor- 
bitant way they fird fet out in, to their own ruin and that of others 
who have been engaged with them. In fome countries, infolvency, 
where a good account of the caufes \^hich brought it on cannot be 
given, is^punilhed with death. If the law of England were as fevere^ 
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what the fate of many of the bankrupt citizens of London mufl have 
been, every one may judge. 

The great coDfumption of private fortunes is owing chiefly to thofe 
expence^ which are confiant, and run on, day after day, the whole 
year round. People do not feem to attend fufHciently to the confe- 
quences of theexpence of onedifh, or one bottle of wine more than 
enough in their daily economy. Yet the faving of three or four 
(hillings a-day will amount to (ixty or eighty pounds in a year ; 
which fum faved up yearly for thirty years, tlie ordinary time a man 
carries on bufinefs, would amount to near five thoufand pounds, reclc- 
oning intereft ; and dill more, if you fuppofe it laid out in an advan- 
tageous trade. 

If any young gentleman of fortune imagines the largenefs of his 
income fufHcient to render frugality and economy ufelefs, a little 
experience will fhew him to his coll, that no error can be greater. 
The charge of maintaining a number of fervants, who are to be fup- 
ported not only in neceffaries, but in all the wade and dedrudtion 
they pleafe to make ; the expence of coachmen, footmen, horfes 
and hounds, a town-houfe and country-feat, is enormous. But if to 
thefe there be added the charge of a midrefs, that alone will fur- 
mount all the reft ; and the expence of a (leward will exceed all the 
others put together : Fpr as none of the other dependents upon a 
great man have it in their power to do more than run away with a lit* 
tie of his caih, or the provifions of his houfe from time to time, 
they cannot utterly ruin him without his own knowledge : But the 
fteward, having the receiving and paying of all in his owe hands^ 
may very eadly, in a Ihort time, if his accounts are not looked iato^ 
appropriate to himfelf the bulk of the edate, and ruin bis mafter be* 
fore he has any fufpicion of his affairs being out of order. 

It feems to me very unaccouatable, that men of fortune (houM 
think it neceflary to go to the utmoft ftretch of their incomes, and 
generally beyond them ; when they mufl: find, that a crowd of fer- 
vants and dependents is but a diflurbance to happinefs, which requires 
peace and tranquility, and flies from noife and odentation. Is it 
necefTary for popularity ? By no means. Half the money laid out 
for the fervice of the public, or in judicious charities, would procure 
a gentleman the real efteem and effedion of his neighbours ; whereas 
the greated expence laid out upon thofe blood-fuckers, which gen- 
erally feed upon the great, does but expofe him to their contempt, 
who laugh in their fl^^eve to find they can fo grofsly gull him out of his 
money. 

The employing a number of working people in improving barren 
grounds, in laying out plantations, in railing buildings for a continual 
increafe of tenants upon a thriving eftate, with the acquifition of 
new inhabitants, the encouragement of manufaftures, and providing 
for the poor ; thefe are the arts that will gain a country-gentleman 
more popularity, than keeping open houfe the whole year round* 
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Let me advife young people to be particularly cautious of new 
fchemes or pf ojedls. There is not one of a hundred that ever fuc- 
ceeds at all ; nor one of many hundreds that brings their inventors 
any thing but difappointment and ruin. The reafon is pretty plain* 
It requires a great expence to fet any new fcheme on foot* The 
bulk of manlund are prejudiced againfl novelties^ and confequently 
are apt to oppofe them. The generality of people are likewiie jeaU 
ous of every fcheme that may any way afie^ their in tereft ; and mar 
cy from pure envy, take a pleafure in oppofing and depreciating eve* 
ry new propofal. The contriver himfelf is greatly at a lofs, being 
c^liged to try various methods to bring his defigns to bear^ and to 
lay out a certain expence for an uncertain profit. So that we obferve 
accordingly, whoever proje6ts any thing new in fcience, in mechan* 
icsy or in trade, feldom does mere than open the way for others to 
profit by his ingenuity. 

What fliall be faid upoa the lubjeft of picafures and diverfions in 
an age, in which all ranks, fexes, and ages run to excefs in this re{^ 
pedl ? And yet to make the amufements of life the bufinefs of life, 
is abfiird in any rational being who has ever heard of a judgment to 
come» and who is not abfolutely certain (which I believe hardJy any 
one will pretend) that he never (hall be called to give an account of 
the ufe he has made of his time. But if there be any abfurdity grea- 
ter than another, it is. That a man of bufinefs fhould fet up for a 
jnan of tafte and pleafures : Yet we fee the public diverfions of this 
great city crowded and fupported chiefly by the citizens. We fee 
thofe whofe budnefs is in town outvying one another in the elegancy 
of their country-houfes ; plays, balls, operas, mufic-gardens, con- 
certs, reforted to by the loweft mechanics — the confequences of 
which extravagances are bankruptcies innumerable ; — not to mention 
frauds, robberies, forgeries, and fo forth. It is no eafy matter to 
fupport a family in the moft frugal way ; but when to the ordinary 
conveniences of life, the above extravagances are to be added, there 
is no end of it; and the coveteoufnefs of afpendthrift is incompara- 
bly more mifchicvous than that of a mifer. The latter will, at worft, 
only grind the face of the poor, and take the advantage of all that 
are lefs cunning than himfelf; but the former will not flick at forgery, 
robbery, or murder. 

At the fame time, that it is hardly poiHble to fay too much againft 
the inordinate purfuit of diverfions, which even defeats its own end, 
becoming, through excefs, a burden and fatigue, inflead of a relaxa- 
tion J after all, 1 lay, that may be urged againft this reigning folly of 
our times, I know no ju(l reafon why a man of bufinefs fhould deny 
himfelf the moderate ufe of fuch innocent amufements as his fortune 
or leifure will allow ; his fortune, in a confiflency with fupporting 
his family, and contributing to the relief of the indigent, and his 
leifure, in a cohfiftency with the thor9ugh knowledge of the flate of 
bis own affiursy and doing offices of kindnefs to thofe about him.. 
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Some of the mod innocent amufements I know, are reading, tiz« 
hiflory, lives, geography, and natural philofophy, with a very Jittl« 
choice poetry : the converfation of a few agreeable friends, and 
drawing, where there is a genius for it. To thefe may be added, 
riding on horfeback once or twice in a week, where it can be done 
conveniently. 

Mufic is never fafely indulged, where there is too great a deCre 
to excel in it ; for that generally draws people into an expence of 
time and money, above what the accomplifhment, carried to the 
greateft length, is worth. 

As for cards, and all other ways of gaming, they are the ruin 
of rational converfatiooi the bane of fociety, and the curfe of the 
nation* 



SECT. IV. 



Of Over-ira^ng, Of Integrity prudentially conftdered. Of Credaliifm 
Of prudent Condua in cafe of a reverfe of Fortune, Of the dif^ 
ferent CharaSers cf Meny and how to apply them. 

JL here is one error in the condu£l of the induftrlous part 
of mankind, whofe efFeds prove as fatal to their fortunes as thofe of 
feme of the firft vices, though it is generally the moft adive and the 
ableft men who run into it : I mean over-trading. Profufion itfelf is 
not more dangerous ; nor does idlenefs bring more people to ruin, 
than launching out into trade beyond their abilities. The exuberant 
credit given in trade, though it is fometimes of advantage, efpeciall]f 
to people whofe capitals are fmall, is yet perhaps upon the whole more 
detrimental than a general diffidence would be. For a young trader 
to take the utmoft credit he can have, is only running the utmoft rifk 
he can run. And if he would confider, that as others trud him to a 
great extent, he mud lay his account with trufting thofe he deals with 
to a great value likewife ; and that confequently he mud run a great 
many hazards of his own payments falling fhort and that the failure 
or difappointment of two or three coRfiderable fums at the fame time, 
may difable him from making his payments regularly, which is utter 
ruin to his credit ; if, I fay, a young trader were to confider in this 
manner the confequenCe of things, he would not think the offer of 
large credit fo much a favour, as a fnare ; efpecially if ho likewife 
refleded, that whoever offers him large credit, and for long time, 
without fufficient fecurity, will think he has a right to charge a very 
confiderable profit upon the comhiodities he fells him ; and confe- 
quently the advantage he can gain by them, mud be too inconfidera* 
ble to make up for the rifk he mud run. The trader who gives and 
takes large credit^ efpecially if he has large concerns in foreign parts. 
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sind is not pofl*efi*ed of a very confiderable fortune, muft be liable to 
fuch hazards, and fuch terror and anxiety, that I fhould think a ve- 
ry moderate profit arifing from trading fafe]y, and within a reafonable 
compafs, much the mod eligible. I know but one fort of trade in 
which large credit might be fafely taken, viz. where one cbuld 
quickly make fales of large quantities of goods for ready money ; 
and in fuch a trade, to take credit when one might buy to greater ad- 
vantage for ready money, would be very abfurd. 

There b no fubje£l which men of buflnefs ought to have oftener in 
their view, than the precarioufnefs of human affairs. In order to the 
fuccefs of any fcheme, it is neceffary that every material circumftance 
take place ; as, in order to the right going of a watch or clock, it 
is neceflary that every one of the wheels be in order. To fiicceed in 
trade^ it is neceffary that a man be pofFefred of a large capital ; that 
he be well qualified (which alone comprehends a great many particu^ 
lars) ; that his integrity be unfufpcdled ; that he have no enemies to 
blaft his credit ; that foreign and home markets keep nearly according 
to his expe<5tations ; that thofe he deals with, and credits to any 
great extent, be both as honed and fufHcient as he believes them tQ 
be ; that his funds never fail him when he depends on them 5 and 
that, in (hort, eVery thing turn out to his expedtation. But furely it. 
rauft require a very great degree of that fanguine temper, fo common 
in youth to make a man perfuade himfelf that there is no manner of 
hazard of his finding himfelf deceived or difappoined income one 
among fo many particulars. Yet we commonly fee inftancwof bank- 
ruptcies, where a trader (hall have gone to the extent of perhaps ten 
times the value of his capital ;' and by means of large credit, and 
raifing money with one hand, to pay with the other, has fupported 
himfelf upon the e{Fe6ls of other people, till at length fome one or 
other of his laft rtiifts failing him, down he finks with his own weight. 
and brings hundreds to ruin with him. 

Upon the head of over trading, and haftening to be rich, I can- 
not help making a remark on the condud of many traders of large 
capitals, who, for the fake of adding to a heap, already too great, 
monopolize the market, or trade for a profit which they know dealers 
of fmaller fortunes cannot poflibly live by. If fuch men really think, 
that their raifing themfelves thus on the ruin of others is juftifiable, 
and that riches got in this manner are fairly gained, they murt either 
have negledled properly informing their confciences, or muft have fti- 
fled their remondrances. 

Whoever would thrive in trade, let him take care, above all thing««, 
to keep up to ftri<^ integrity. If a trader is once known to be guilty 
of taking exorbitant profits ; or other unfair advantages of thofe he 
deals v/ith, there is an end of his chara^er : And unlcfs a man can 
get a fortune by one tranfa(ftion, it is madnefs in prudentials to hazard 
Lis whole reputation at once : And even if he could, giving his foul 
for an eftate would be but a lofing trade. But of this more here- 
after. 
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When It happens that one is folicited to lend money, or interpofe 
Ids credit for any perfon in difHcultiesy the right way is, to make 
fure either that the fum furnifhed or engaged for, be fuch as he can 
ky his account with lofing, without any material detrimeat to his 
ifliirsy or that he have an unexceptionable fecurity in his hands* 
The confequences of lending money, or being fecurity for others, 
generally prove the lofs of both money and friend : For people are 
commonly at the laft pinch when they come to borrowing, and it is 
not an inconfiderable fum that will keep them firom (inking : And the 
demand of payment feldom fails to occafion difguft between friends. 
The bed method I know for fupporting a man of merit in diftrefs, is 
for a fet of three or four, or more, according to the occafion, to 
contribute conjun^ly, fo that the lofs being divided, if it fhoold 
prove a lofs, may not prove fatal to any one concerned. And if in 
this, or any other prudent way, one can do a fervice in a time of 
seed to a perfon of merit, one ought always to rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity ; and he will be highly to blame who neglects it. But as 
there is infinite craft and knavery among mankind, let me advife 
young people to beware of the common weaknefs that period of life 
u generally fubjedt to, I mean credulity. The mod open-hearted are 
the mod liable to be impofed upon by the defigning ; thoogh one 
would think a man's knowing his own intentions to be fincere and 
honefty (hould be no reafon for his concluding every one he meets to 
be of the fame character. 

There wno certain method of avoiding the fnares of the crafty i 
Bttt it would be a good cudom if men of bufinefs made it their ufual 
praAice, in ali their dealings, where it is pra6ticable, to draw up in 
writing a minute or memorial of every tranfadion, fubfcribed by 
both, with a claufe fignifying, that, in cafe of any difference, they 
(hould both agree to fubmit the matter to arbitration : For it is very 
common for a defigning perfon, in making an agreement, to take no 
notice of the reafonable and natural confequences of an advantageous 
conceiEon, but to put off the perfon he wants to take an advantage 
ofy with a general phrafe, as, WeJbarCtfallout; I affure you I mean 
you wellf I worCt wrong you : and fuch like : And when accounts 
come to be fettled, and the party who thinks himfelf aggrieved de- 
clares, that he made the bargain altogether with the profpeft of ha- 
ving fuch and fuch advantages allowed him ; iSTc?, fays the (harper, / 
never told you I would: Though it is the very fame to all intents and 
purpofes of deceiving, as if he had exprefsly confented to it ; yet the 
unhappy fufferer muft fit down with the lofs, becaufe he can only fay 
he was deceived by infinuations, and not by a dire6t fraud within the 
reach of the law. One cannot therefore be too exaft in making con- 
tradts ; nor is there indeed any fafety in dealing with deceitful and 
avaricious people, though one thinks he ufes the utmoft precaution. 

It will, I believe, generally be found of good ufe, in order to un- 
derfland the real fentiments of mankind, and to difcover when they 
have any indireft defign^ to obferve carefully their looks. There 
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is ibmethiflg in knavery that will hardly bear the infpeffion of a pierc« 
ing eye : And you will generally obierve in a (harper an unfieady 
and con&fed look. And if a perfon is perfuaded of the uncommon 
fegacity of one he is to appear before, he will hardly be able to muf-> 
ter up enough of impudence and artifice to bear him through without 
faltering. It will therefore be a good way to try one whom you fut 
peA of a defign upon you, by fixing your eyes upon his, and by bring- 
ing up a fuppofition of your having to do with one whofe integrity 
you fu/pedled, and what you would do in fuch a cafe. If the perfoo 
ypu are talking with be really what you fufpedt, he will hardly be ca« 
pable of keeping his countenance. 

One ought always to fufpe6t men remarkably avaricious. Great 
love of money is a great enemy to honedy. The aged are more 
dangerous than young people. They are more defirous of gain and 
know more inditeffc ways of coming at it, and of outwiting others, 
than the young. It will be your wifdom to be cautious of all fuch ; 
and of thofe, who in an afiedted manner bring in religion on all occa- 
fions, in feafon and out of feafbn ; of all fmooth and fawning peo- 
ple ; o^ thofe who are very talkative, and who, in dealing with you, 
endeavoiur to draw o£F your attention from the point in hand, by a 
number of incoherent reflexions introduced at random, and of the 
extremely fufpicious ; for it is generally owing to a confcioufnefs of 
a defigning temper, that people are apt to fufpedt others. If ever 
you hear a perfon boaft of his having got any exorbiunt advantage in 
his dealings, you may, generally fpeaking, conclude fuch a one not 
too rigoroufly honefh It is feldom that a great advantage is to be got, 
but there muft be great difadvantage on the other fide. And who- 
ever triumphs in his having got by an another's lofs, you may eafily 
judge of his charafter. 

There is a fort of people in the world, of whom the young and 
unexperienced (land much in need to be warned. They are the fan- 
guine promifers. They may be divided into two forts. The firft 
are thofe, who, from a foo]i(h cuftom of fawning upon all thofe they 
come into company with, have learned a habit of promifing to do 
great kindnelTes, which they have no thought of performing. The 
other are a fort of warm people, who, while they are lavifhing away 
their promifes, have really fome thoughts of doing what they engage 
for. But afterwards, when the time of performance comes, the fan- 
guine fit being gone off, the trouble or expence appears in another 
light; the promifer cools, and the expectant is bubbled, and perhaps 
greatly injured by the difappointment. 

When it fo happens, as it will often unavoidably, in fpite of the 
greateft wifdom, and the ftrifteft integrity of conduX, that a man of 
bufinefs has reafon to think he cannot long (land it, but muft make a 
ftop of payments, it will be his wifdom to call togethei his creditors, 
to let them know the ftate of his affairs before they come to the 
vrorft ; and gain, by an honeft and full (urrender of all, thatforbear- 

ri 
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ance and favour, which are always readily granted on fach occafions. 
The longer a bad affair of that kind goes on, it grows the worfe ; 
the condant expence of living dimini(hes the funds ; the accounts be* 
come the more involved, and more and more bad debts fink the value 
of the unfortunate man's eftate. Nor is fuch a misfortune fo ex- 
tremely formidable, where a trader can make it appear, that neither 
grofs mifmanagement, nor indired condudl have occafioned it. Oa 
the contrary, it has often happened, that a trader has, by (hewing a 
fingular degree of honefty and difintereftednefs on fuch an occafion, 
fo won the compaflion and efteem of his creditors, that they have 
not only allowed him time to make up his affairs, but have even given 
him fuch encouragement, and done him fuch kindnefTes, as have ena- 
bled him to raife himfelf, by his induftry, to circumftances he was 
not likely ever to have arrived at. If a trader will flounder on from 
misfortune to misfortune, in hopes of getting clear by fome lucky hitf 
he mud be content to take the confequences ; but prudence will di- 
rect to build no expe^ations on any fcheme, for the fuccefs of which 
one has not many different probabilities, in cafe of the failure of one 
or two. 

In cafe of bankruptcy, or otherwife, when an unfortunate trader, 
through the lenity of his creditors, is difcharged, on giving up his 
effedts, and paying as far as they will go, there is not the leafl pre- 
tence ibr queftioning, whether he is obliged to make up the deficien- 
cy, if ever it fhonld be in his power. If every pan is in jufUce 
obliged to make full payment of all he owes, there is no doubt but 
in this cafe there is the lame obligation, or rather indeed a flronger ; 
becaufe the creditors have quitted part of what they had a legal claim 
to, and have thereby laid him under an obligation to do them jufUce, 
if ever it (hould be in his power. 

The fuccefs of bufinefs bebg fo extremely precarious, it is a very 
confiderable part of prudence to take care what fort of people one is 
concerned with. One would not choofe to take credit of an avari- 
cious and cruel man, left it ihould happen, by an unlucky run of trade, 
that one's affairs fhould go into confufion, and one fhould fall imder 
the power of fuch a perjon ; becaufe one could expedt nothing from 
fuch a creditor but the moft rigorous treatment the law would allow. 

The knowledge of human nature, the connexion between men's 
general charafters and their refpedlive behaviour, and the prudence of 
ufing mankind according to their difpofitions and circumftances, fo'as 
to gain one's laudable defigns by them, is a very important part of 
conduct. 

A mifer, for example, Is by no means a proper perfon to apply to 
for a favour that will coft him any thidg. But if he be a man of 
any principle, he will make an excellent partner in trade, or arbitral 
tor in a difpute about property : For he will condefcend to little 
things, and Uickle for triflesi which a generous roan would fcorn. 
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A paiEonate man will fly into a rage at a trifling af&ont ; but he 
willy generally fpeakiag, foon forget the difobligatioD, and will be 
glad to do any fervice in his power to make it up with you. It is not 
therefore by far fo dangerous to difoblige fuch a one, as the gloomy^ 
fallen mortal, who hardly feems difpleafed, and yet will wait feven 
^ears for an opportunity of doing you a mifchief. Again, a cool 
flow man is, generally fpeaking, the flttefl: to advife with : but for 
difpatch of buiinefs, make ufe of the warm, fanguine temper. 

An old man will generally give you the beft advice ; but the young 
is the fitteft for buftling for your intereft. There are fome men of 
no character at all ; but take a new tincture from the la4 company 
they were in. It is not fafe to have any thing to do with fuch. 

Some men are wholly ruled by their wives, and moil men a 
good deal influenced by them ; as in matters of the economy and de- ' 
corum of life it is fit diey (hould. It will therefore be prudent, gen- 
erally fpeaking, to accommodate one's fchemes to the humour of both 
parties, when one is to enter into important concerns with a married 
man. 

It is in vain to look for any thing very valuable 10 the mind of a 
covetous mail. Avarice is generally the vice of abjed fpirits ; as ex- 
travagance often> not always, of generous minds. Men, who have a 
great talent at geting of money, mod commonly have no other ; and 
you may for the moS part take it for granted, that the man, who has 
raifed exorbitant wealth from nothing, has been too much engaged in 
the purfuit of riches, to mind Us own improvement, or any thing 
befldes money. 

A bully is generally a coward. When therefore one happens un- 
luckily to have to do with fuch a one, the bed way is to make up to 
him boldly, and anfwer him with firmaefs \ if you ihew the leaft 
fign of fubmiffion, he will take the advanuge of it to ufe you ill. * 

A boafier is to be fufpe^ed in all he fays. Such men have a nat- 
ural infirmity, which makes them forget what they are about, and 
run into a thoufand extravagances, which have no connection with 
truth. Their aflertions, their profefEons of friendfhip, their prom- 
ifes, and their threatenings, go for nothing with men of underftand- 
ing and knowledge of the world. They are by no means to be trud- 
ed with a fecret. If they do not difcover it from vanity, they will 
through levity. There is the fame danger in tnifting the man who 
loves his bottle, and is often <Hfordered with liquor. 

A meek-tempered man is not the proper perfon to follcit bufinefs 
for you : his modefty will be eafily confounded. Nor is the man of 
paffion, nor the talkative man : the firft will be apt to be put out of 
temper, and the other to forget himfelf, and blunder out fomewhat 
that may be to the prejudice of the negociation. The fitteft charaaer 
to be concerned with, is that'in which are united an inviolable integ- 
rity, founded upon rational principles of virtue and religion, a cool 
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but daring temper, a friendly heart, a ready hand, long experience* 
and extenfive knowledge of the world, with a folid reputation of ma- 
ny years (landing, and eafy circumdances. 

A man's ruling palfion is the key by which you may let yourfelf 
into his character, and may pretty nearly guefs ac his future conduct* 
if he be not a wit or a fool ; for they adt chiefly from caprice. There 
are likewife connexions between the different parts of men's charac- 
ters, which it will be ufeful for you to fludy. If you find a man to 
be cowardly, for example, you may fufpe^ him to be cruel, deceit- 
ful, and fordid. If you know another to be hafty and paffionate, 
jou may generally take it for granted, he is open and artleis ; and fo 
on. But thefe rules admit of exceptions. 

There are fix forts of people, at whofe hands you need not cxpe6k j 
much kindnefs. The fordid and narrow-minded, think of nobody 
but their noble felves. The lazy will not take the trouble to ferve 
you. The bufy have not time to think of you. The over-grown 
ricli man is above minding any one who needs his dHflance. The ; 
poor and unhappy, has neither fpirit nor ability. The good natured 
fool, however willing, is not capable of ferving you. 

In negociating, there are a number of circumftances to be confid- 
cred, the negledi of any of which may defeat your whole fcheme. 
Firfl, thefex. Women, generally fpeaking, are naturally diffident • 
and timorous ; not admirers of plain undifguifed truth, apt to be 
ihocked at the leaft defeat of delicacy in the addrefs of thofe who 
approach them ; fond of new fchemes ; if frugal apt to deviate into 
fordid narrownefs ; almoft univerfally given to fliew and finery ; eafily 
influenced by inconfiderable motives, if fuitable to their humour ; 
and not to be convinced of the propriety of your propofal, fo much 
by folid reafoning, as by fome witty or lively manner of offering it ; 
once difpleafed and always cold ; if wicked enough to be revengeful, 
will (lick at nothing to accompliih it. But this lait is an uncommon 
charaXer. 

The age of the pcrfon you are to deal with is alfo to be confidered. 
Tfoung people are eafily drawn into any fcheme, merely for its being 
new, eipecially if any circumdance in it fuits their vanity or love of 
pleafure. They are as eafily put out of conceit with a propofal by 
the next perfon they converfe with. They are not good counfellors : 
but arc very fit for aXion, where you prefcribe them a track, from 
which they know they are not to vary, which ought always to be 
done. For youth is generally precipitate and thoughtlefs. Old age, 
on the contrary, is flow, but lure ; cautious, generally, to a degree , 
of fufpicioufnefs ; averfe to new fchemes and ways of life ; gener- , 
ally inclining towards covetoufnefs ; fitter to confult with, than to 
aft for you j not to be won by fair fpeeches, or convinced by long 
reafonings ; tenacious of old opinions, cudoms, and formalities ; 
apt to be difobliged with thofe, efpecially younger people, who pre- ' 
M ' to queilioD their judgment s fond of deference; and of being 
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liftened to. Young people lo their anger mean lefs than diey (ay ; 
old people more. You may make it up with mod young men ; old 
people are generally flow in forgiving. 

The proper time of addreffing a perfon, upon an affair of any con- 
fequence, is to be carefully copfidered. Wait on a courtiery when 
he, or any friend^ whofe intereft he efpoufesy is candidate for fome 
place of preferment. He will not then venture to give you a flat 
denial (however he may gull you with promifes) for fear you fhould 
have it in your power to traverfe his defign. Or when he has juA had 
fuccefs in fome of his fchemes ; for, being then in good humour, he 
may give you a more favorable receptioo. Do bufinefs with a 
phlegmatic, flow man after he has drank his bottle ; for then his heart 
is open. Treat with a gay man in the morning ; for then, if ever, 
his head is clear. 



SECT. V. 



Of the Regard due to the Opinion of others. Of Quarrels. 

X HERE is a weakne& very common among the bed: fort of 
.pebple, which is very prejudicial, to wit ; letting their happinefs de- 
pend too much upon the opinion of others. It is certain there is 
nothing more contemptible than the good or bad opinion of the mul- 
dtude. Other people lie under fuch difadvantages fpr coming 
at our true characters, and are fo often mifled by prejudice for or 
againft us, that it is of very little confequence whether they approve 
our conduA, if our own confcience condemns us, or whether they 
find fault, U we are fure we aded from honed motives, and with a 
view to worthy ends. But indeed, if it were worth while to endeav- 
our to pleafe mankind, it is naturally impracticable ; for the moft part 
are fo much governed by fancy, that what will win their hearts to- 
day, will difguft them to-morrow ; and the humours and prejudices, 
which rule them, are fo various, and fo oppodte, that what will 
pleafe one feCt or party, will thoroughly diiTatisfy the contrary. 

A wife man, when he hears of reflections made upon him, will 
confider if they are juft or not. If they are, he will correCt the 
faults taken notice of publicly by an enemy, as carefully as if they 
had been hinted to him in private by a friend. He, who has in him- 
felf wherewith to correct his errors, has no reafon to be uneafy at 
finding them out ; but the contrary. 

When one has had information of his being ill ufed by another 
behind his back, it is firft of all neceflary to know with the utmoft 
certainty, the exaCt truth of what was faid, and the manner and 
probable defign of the fpeaker. Othcrwife the confequence may be, 
ihat, after you have exprcflfed your refentment, you may find the 
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whole WIS fidfe, or not worth your notice, which laft is generally 
the cafeb And then you are obliged to own you went too far» fo that 
the other then thinks himfelf the offended perfon. And yery few of 
mankind know what it is fincerely and from the heart to forgive, 
even after the moft abjed fabmiiEon. 

He who fets np for forgiving all injuries^ will have nothing elfe to 
io. He who appears to be weak, will be often impofed on. And 
he who pretends to extraordinary (hrewdnefs, invites deceivers to 
try their talent upon him. Therefore a little fpirit, as well as much 
lagacity, is neceflary, to be upon even terms with the world* 

If you can bring yourfelf either not to Men to flanders againft 
yourfelf ; not to believe that they were uttered ; to perfuade yourfelf 
that the perfon who uttered them, was out of humour at the dme, 
or was dninky or that he did not fo much mean to prejudice you, as 
to divert the company ; that he was impofed upon with reipeft to 
your charaAer ; or that he is to be pitied and forgiven ; if you can 
bring yourfelf to any of thefe, you may make yourfelf eaiy, and 
rife above fcandal and malice. And if you (hould make a matter of 
)aw, or of life and death, of every idle furmife again 0: you, you 
will not be a whit the more fecure from fcandal ; but the contrary. 
Nothing will fo effedually keep you under cover from the (Irife of 
tongues, as a peaceable difpofition, loving retirement and obfcurity, 
and averfe to meddling with the affairs of others. 

It is very difficult to interfere in other people's quarrels or concerns 
of any kind, without fuffering from it one way or other. The wi- 
left men are always the moft cautious of fuch interpofitions : well 
knowing how little good is to be done, and what a riik one runs. Even 
when advice is aiked, it is very often without any intention of fol- 
lowing it. And the only confequence of giving one's fentiments 
freely, is difobligbg. 

The proper temper of mind for accommodating a difference, if 
one has any regard either to prudence or humanity, is by no means a 
fpiteful, a revengeful, or a four humour. For fuch a behaviour will 
only widen the breach, and inflame the quarrel. 

At the fame time, it will not be prudent to appear difpofed to put up 
with any terms, or drop the affair in difpute at any rate, though that 
is often the bell that is to be done. 

When one has to do with a bad man, he may think himfelf well 
off, if hefuffers but a little by him, and be thankful that h^e has got 
clear of him. For fuch a one will go lengths againft a confcientious 
perfon, which he dares not to go in his own defence. , 

It is vain to think of doing. any thing by letters toward clearing up 
a point in difpute. One hour's convenfation will do more than twen- 
ty letters. They are tickliih weapons^ and require to be handled 
with the greateft caution. 
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On the prefent head olT difierences and quarrds, tt may aot be 
tmifi juftto touch upon tht fubjedt of duels, arifing from t falfe no* 
tion of the poiot of honour. True honour does not confift in a wal* 
pi(h temper or a difpofition to make a matter of bloodihed of erery 
trifle ; but in an invincible attachment to truth and Tirtue, in fpite of 
fear, fliame, or death itfelf. And if it be better to flatter a fool» 
than fight him ; if it be wifdom, of two evils to choofe the leaft ; 
and if the confideration of the atrocious wickednefs of throwing 
away life^ and rufhing into the prefence of our almighty Judge in the 
very a6t of infulting him, without opportunity for repentance, had 
its due weight with people, one would think they would contrive 
any way of fettling difputes, rather than with the fword. If a per- 
fon has cammitted a flight injury againft ne, where lies the prudence^ 
or the common fenfe, of giving him an opportunity of injuring me 
(till worfe ; I mean by taking my life. 

I ffreatly approve the condud of an Engllfb officer in Fianderif 
whole example may ferve as an univerlal model. That gentleman, 
having received a challenge from another, refufed to be the caufe of 
the (bedding of either his own, or another's blood, cold. The chal* 
lenger pofted him for a coward : he pofted the other for a liar. The 
challenger threatened to cane him. He told him he would (land 
on his own defence. The challenger attacked him. He received 
him with a blow of a cudgel on the head, which laid him fprawling. 
He recovered, drew, and made an ill-diredted pafs at the pacific 
gentlemen, who received him on the point of his fword ; which 
ended the quarrel. ' The gentleman's courage being well known, and 
the whole afiair being public, it was brought in man-daughter^ 



SECT. VI. 



Of Marriage, 



1 



.T is one of the greateft unhappinefTes of our times that mat- 
rimony is fo much difcountenanced ; That in London, and in other 
great cities, fo many never marry at all, and that the greatefl: part 
have got into the unhappy and unnatural way of wading the beft years 
of their lives in purfuit of a giddy round of vain amufements and 
criminal pleafures (if any thing criminal can be called a pleafure ;) 
looking upon the married ftate as the end of all the happinefs of life, 
whereas it is in truth, when entered into with prudence, only the 
beginning. How do we accordingly fee our youth go on to thirty 
or forty years of age, without ever thinking of fettling in life, as 
becomes Chriftians and members of fociety, till at laft, being fated 
and cloyed with lawlefs love, avarice drives them to feek the alliance 
of a wealthy family, or douge puts them upon mifapplying that 
facred iaftitutioo to the mod fordid purpofes. 
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The advantage of early iDarriage» both to the community and 
to particulars^ and the mifchiefs which might thereby be preventedy 
are not to be expreffed. It is therefore my advice to ali my young 
readers. That they enter into the marriage- (late as foon as they find 
themfelves fettled in a likely way of fupporting a family. And I 
can promife them, upon the general experience of all prudent and 
good-natured men, that, if they make a judicious choice, the enly 
thing they will have occafion to repent of, will be that they did not 
enter into that date fooner ; and that they will find it as much beyond 
the happieft'fingle life, as eafe and affluence are beyond the narroweft 
circumftances. Indeed, what can be conceived more perfect in aa 
imperfedl (late, than an infeparable union of interefts between two 
perfons, who love one another with fincerity and tendemefs ; who 
mutually de(ire to oblige one another ; and who can with the utmoft 
freedom unbofom to one another all dieir joys and all their griefs, 
whereby the one may be double and the other divided ? If friendfhip 
has afforded matter for fo many commendations, worked up with 
innumerable figures of rhetoric, what may not be faid of that 
moft perfect of all frieodihips, which fubfifls between married per- 
fons ? 

I do not deny, that there are women, whofe natural tempers are 
fo unhappy, that it is not eafy to live with them ; nor that the ladies 
of our times give themfelves up too generally to an idle and expen- 
five manner of life, to the great detriment of economy, and the 
vexation of prudent mafters of families : but it muft be owned, at 
the fame time, that the greateft number of unhappy hufbands have 
themfelves chiefly to thank for what they fuffer. If a man will be 
fo weak, as for the fake of either beauty or fortune, to run the defpe- 
rate hazard of taking to his bofom a fury, or an idiot ; or if he 
will fuffer a woman who might, by gentle and prudent ways, be 
reclaimed from her follies, to run on to ruin, without having the 
fpirit to warn her of the confequences ; or if, inftead of edeavouring 
by the humane methods of remonCh-ance and purfuafion, joined with 
the endearments of conjugal affedtion, which a woman muft be a 
monfter to refift ; I fay, if inftead of endeavouring by mild and af- 
feftionate methods to ihew her the error and bad confequences of 
her manner of life, a man will refolve to carry things with a high 
hand, and to ufe a woman of natural fenfe, birth, and fortune,, 
ev-ry vv'ay equal to himfelf, as a (lave, or a fool, it is no wonder that 
his remonftrances are ineffedlual, and that domeftic peace is interrup- 
ted, and economy fubverted. 

It is not the moft exquifite beauty, the moft fprlghtly wit or the 
jargeft fortune, nor all three together, nor an hundred other acccm- 
pliihments, if fuch there were, that will make a man happy in a part- 
ner for life, who is not endowed with the two principal accomplifhments 
of good fcnfe and good nature* If a woman has not common fenfe, 
/!:'! <:ar! b? in no rtfjiecl a (it companion for a reafonable man. On 
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the coatrary, the whole behaviour of a fool muft be difgufting and 
dreibme to every one that knows her, efpecially to a hufband, 
who is obliged to be more in her company than any one elfe, who 
muft therefore fee more of her folly than any one elfc, and muft 
faffer more from the (hame of it, as being more nearly conne^ed 
with her than any other perfon. If a woman has not fome 
fmall (hare of fenfe, what means can a hufband ufe to fet her right 
in any error of conduct, into many of which fhe will naturally run ? 
Not reafon or argument, for a fool is proof againft that. And if 
ihe has not a little good nature, to attempt to advife her, will be 
only arguing with a tempeft, or roufing a fury. 

If, between the two married perfons, there be upon the whole 
enough for a comfortable fubfidence according to their (Nation and 
temper of mind, it fignifies very little whether it comes by one fide, 
or the other, or both. Nothing is more abfurd, than that it fhould 
fcem of fuch importance in the judgment of many people, that a 
gentleman make a match fuitable to himfelf, as they often very im- 
properly call it ; bv which they mean, that he is in duty bound to 
£nd out a lady po£efled of a fortune equal to his own, though what 
he has already may be more than fufRcient for fupporting the rank he 
is born in. The confequences of this mercenary way of proceeding, 
are only the accumulating more and more materials for luxury, 
vanity, and oflentation, the perverfion of the inflitution of marriage, 
which was for the mutual fupport and comfort of the parties, into a 
mere afiair of bargain and fale ; the alienating, or cooling the affec- 
tions of the parties for one another, by (hewing each of them, that 
the union was not entered into by the other on account of any perfonal 
regards, but from mercenary motives only; and the feparation,inftead of 
the union of interefls. It is no wonder, that fuch marriages prove un- 
happy ; and that each^ihould look upon the other as a clog annexed to 
the fortune, which was the principal object each aimed at, and (Iiould 
therefore mutually wiih one another well out of the way. 

I do not here mean to infinuate, that every woman of fortune 
muft of courfe be good for nothing. But that a man in affluent cir- 
cumftances is much to blame, who, for the fake of adding to an heap, 
already too large, enters into an engagement, to which inclination 
does not lead him, and deprives himfelf of an opportunity of gain- 
ing and fixing the affections of a virtuous and amiable perfon, raifed 
by him to a rank above her expectations, and thereby infpired, if 
ihe is not wholly void of goodnefs, with fuch a fenfe of gratitude to 
ber benefactor, as muft influence all her adtions. 

On the other hands nothing is more dreadful than the profpeCt 
thofe people have, who from romantic love run precipitately into an 
engagement, that muft hold for life, without confidering or providing 
for the confequences. Two young perfons, who hurry into mar- 
riage, without a reafonable prbfpeCt of an income to fupport them 
and their family, are in a condition as wretched as any I know of, 

I 
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where a guilty confcience is out of the queftion. Let a man confider 
a little, when he views the object of his pafliony to whom he longs 
to be united by a facred and indifToluble bond, how he will bear to 
fee thofe eyes, every glance of which makes his heart bound with 
joy, drowned in tears, at the thought of mifery and poverty coming 
upon her ; how he will bear to fee that face, whofe fmile rejoices his 
foul, grown pale and haggard through anguifh of mind; or how he 
will bear to think that the offspring, (he is going to bring forth, is to 
be born to beggary and mifery. If young people confidered maturely 
the fearful confequences of marriage, where there is no profpe6t of 
a proper provifion, and where the anguifh of poverty will be the more 
intolerable, the more finccre their affeftions are ; they would not run 
headlong, as we often fee them, into mifery irretrievable. 

It may often happen, that the family and connexions with which 
a woman is engaged, may alone be of more advantage to a man than 
a fortune ; as on the other hand, it may happen, that a woman of 
fortune, may be fo given to expenfe, or may bring with her fuch a 
tribe of poor relations, as thrice the income of her fortune would 
not be fufHcient to maintain. In either of thefe cafes, a man's pru* 
dence is to dire^ him to make that choice which will be the bed upon 
the v;hole. 

It is a fatal error in the condudl of maiiy young people in the lower 
ranks of life, to make choice of young women, who have been 
brought up in indolence and gaiety, and are not pofTefTed of fortunes 
fuitable to the manner of life they have been accuftomed to. The 
probable confequence of fuch matches is great and remedilefs mifery. 
For fuch women, having never been pradtifed in the ceconomy of fami- 
lies, are incapable of applying themfelves with that attention and af&- 
duity, much lefs condefcenfion, to the meaner parts of houfehold 
affairs which is abfolutely neceffary, where the income is but moderate. 
If a young trader's gains are but fmall, and his help-mate neither 
brings in any thing to the common (lock, nor knows how to make the 
mofl: of a little, and at the fame time there is a profped of a numer- 
ous family of children coming on, with the cafualties of ficknefs, a de- 
cay of trade, and fo forth, the man, who finds himfelf involved in 
fuch a fcene of troubles; may juftly be looked upon, as among.the 
moft wretched of mortals. 

Thofe marriages, in fhort, are likely to be crowned with all the 
happinefs this ftate admits of, where a due regard is had to the 
qualities of the mind, to perfonal endowments, as an agreeable 
appearance, and a fuitable age, and to prudential confiderations ; and 
where either the one or the other is negleded, mifery is the confe- 
quence to be looked for. 

, There is no care or diligence too much to u(e, nor any enquiry too 
curious to be made, before one" engages for life. In an unhappy 
marriage, every little occurrence, every* trifling circumftance calls to 
remembrance the wretchednefs of the flate, and the happinef9 one 
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has mifTed by making an injudicious choice ; as on the contrary, iq 
an happy union^ no accident is too trifling to pafs without furniihing 
fbmewhat to give pleafure or entertainment, which muft be heighten- 
ed by being mutual. Let young people, therefore, be advifed, 
above all things to be careful what choice they make. And that 
they may be efFedually diverted of all prejudices and attachments in 
favour of any perfon, whofe outward appearance, fortune, birth, or 
any other circumflance, feparate from the endowments of the mind, 
may be apt to miflead them, let them confider the charaAer of the 
objed:, abftradlly from the glare of beauty, ©r the luftre of fortune, 
and then be true to themfelves, and adt the part which the judicious 

and impartial approve of. 

» 

Let a young gentleman obferve, before he allows his afFeflion to 
fix upon a particular obje^, what figure and chara<5ler (he bears in 
the world ; whether others admire her, as well as himfelf ; efpecial- 
]y, whether the cool and judicious, and elderly people approve her 
charafler, condudt, and all circumflances, as well as the young, 
the thoughtlefs^ and paifionate. The bloom of beauty will foon 
wither ; the glitter of riches, and the farce of grandeur, will quick- 
ly become infipid ; nor will any thing earthly give peace to the wretch 
who has taken a ferpent into his bofom, whole fting he feels every 
jnoraent in his heart. 

During the time of courtfhip, though a man mufi: refolve to put 
on a fmooth and engaging behaviour, there is no neceflity, nor is it 
cxpefted by the reafonable part of womankind, that the dignity of the 
nobler (ex (hould be laid afide, and the lover debafe himfelf from a 
Bian of fpirit, to a flave or a fycophant. On the contrary, it is 
abfolutely neccffary, if people are refolved to confult the happinefi 
of the marriage ftate, to behave to one another in courtfhip, in fuch 
a manner, that neither may have reafon to reproach the other with 
having adled a deceitful and unworthy part. For, if mutual love 
and efteem be the very cement of matrimonial happinefs, and if it 
be impo/Eble to love and efteem a perfon, who has deceived and 
impofed upon one, how cautious ought both parties to be, before 
entering into fo clofe an union, of doing what may tend to lefTen 
their mutual love and efteem for one another ^ 

Nor is there Irfs prudence requifite for preferving the happinefs 
of the marriage-ftate, than for eftablilhing it at firft. When it hap- 
pens, as it will unavoidably at times, that the huftjand, or wife, is 
a little out of humour, it will be highly imprudent for the other to 
infift upon reafoning the matter out, or deciding the point in quef- 
tion, at that time. The difpute ought to be let alone, at leaft till 
fome time afterwards, or, if poiTible, dropped entirely. It may 
even be proper often to give up a point, and agree, (contrary to 
one's own judgment) to what is advanced by the other ; which will 
(hew, that one does not oppofe from mere pcrverfenefs ; but on good . 
grouads. 
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Again » if one happens to be in a though tful, or (erious mood, it 
nrnd be very injudicious in the other to put on a very gay behaviour ) 
and contrariwife. Married people ought to think nothing trifling, ot 
of fmall confequence, that may pleafe or difguft one another. They 
ought to watch one another's looks ; to fludy one another's tempers ; 
to fly to oblige one another; and to be afraid of the blowing of & 
feather, if it has the lead chance to difpleafe. For, while the hut 
band confults his wife's fatisfa^ion, he is (ludying to promote hit 
own happinefs, and fo of the wife. Cleanlinefs, drefs, complti- 
fance ; every little piece of obfequioufnefs and tendernefs ; confuluog 
one another upon every trifle, however obvious ; commendations (£ 
one another's judgment or tafle, if exprcffed with addrefs, and with- 
out the appearance of flattery ; - yielding every point, if poifible» 
before tliere be time to difpute it ; thefe are the arts by which love 
is kept alive for life. 

Too great, and too conftant fondnefs and indulgence will fomc}- 
dmes be found to leflen affeftion, as it may make the fmalleft occa^ 
£onal remiflion, or change of behaviour, be conftrued into coldnefs* 
Even the conflant prefence of married perfons together, where there 
is no opportunity of longing for the fight of one another, may occ*- 
fion indifference. So delicate is the paifion of love» and fo eafily 
cooled ! 



SECT. VII. 



0/ the Management of Children. 



C 



iHILDREN b^ing the ufual confequence of marriage, it it 
natural in this place to fay fomething on the condu^ that is necefiary 
for bringing them up to maturity, and fettling them in the world. 

It is certiun, that what very (Irongly affefls the mother, will like* 
wife often produce amazing effedts both upon the body and mind of 
the infant in her womb. If therefore a man does not choofe to have 
a monfter, an ideot^ or a fury born to him^ he ought to take the 
utmoft care, that his pregnant wife be kept as much as poifible from 
the fight of uncouth objeAs, and from whatever may terrify her, or 
TuiHe her temper. Indeed the diftrefs a weak woman undergoes in 
that condition is fuch, that none but a favage could find in his heart 
to heighten it by ill ufage. 

The child being brought into the world, the care of its health lies 
wholly upon the mother. And that mother, who, according to the 
prefent polite cuftom, more barbarous than any that prevails among 
the brutes, turns her own offspring over to the care of a mercenary 
nurfe, on any pretence but abfolute neceffity, ought not to be furpri£^ 
ed, if her child grows up with a difeafed conlUtutioD) or a depraved 
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difpofitfon, the effeds of fucking the breaft of an unhealthy or ill 
tempered woman ; or if its tender limbs be didorted, its faculties 
Aujsifiedy or its days ftiortened by gin, opium, or Godfrey* ^ Cordial.* 
Whoever would have healthy and hardy children, mufi not only 
live temperately themfelves, but muA take care, that their children 
efpecially in their infancy, be kept from all manner of grofs food, as 
meat and fauces, and be allowed to indulge very fparingly in fweet- 
meats, but by no means to touch ftrong liquors. With every bit of 
the one, or a fip of the other, an infant fwallows the feeds of t 
rariety of fpecies of difeafes. For it being impofEble that the flomach 
of a child Ihould be (Irong enough to digeft what thofe of grown 
people cannot, without prejudice to their conflitutions, and fhorten- 
mg of their da}rs, it is plain, that fuch fubftances mud turn to crudi- 
ties, which mud mix with and corrupt the whole mafs of blood. If 
a child is never ufed to indulgences in this refpedb, he will fufler noth« 
ing from the refufal of what is not fit for him. For he will be juft 
what he is made by habit and cuftom. 

From the time a child begins to fpeak, to four or five years of 
age, is the proper period for breaking and forming his temper. If 
that important work is not done within this time, it is, in moft chil- 
dren, not to be done at all. For the mind quickly acquires a degree 
of obfliBacy and untradtablenefs, that is not to be conquered by any 
methods which tender parents can bring themfelves to ufe. And 
habits once rooted, are not to be eradicated but by very violent 
means. 

0£ all the follies which fhew themfelves in innumerable different 
ways, in the condudl of our weak and (hort-fighted fpecies, there is 
none that is more general, that goes more extravagant lengths, or 
proves more fatal, than that which appears in the partiality of fond 
parents for their children. To love our offspring with the utmoft 
tendemefs, to labour, to wifh, and to pray for their real good, is no 
doubt, our indifpenfable duty. But to (hut our eyes againfl their 
faults, or to refolve not to corrcdt them for fear of giving them a little 
pain ; to effeminate and enervate their fpirits by fondling them ; to 
grant to their importunity what we ought on all accounts to refufe ; 
to hurt their conftitutions by indulging them in what is improper for 
them ; to negleft the cultivation of their minds with ufeful knowledge, 
through fear of overburdening their faculties ; and above all, to be 
(b weak as to let them know our weaknefs ; if there be any infirmity 
beyond this, it mud be fomewhat I have never heard of. 

By that time people come to be parents, it is to be expecfted they 
ihould be paft the folly'of youth, the ufual excufe for the next great- 
eft weaknefs of human nature, I mean romantic love. But we fee ev- 
ery day inftances to the contrary ; parents indulging their children 
in every wrong tendency, and even delighted with that very obftina- 

* A common cuftom Vith induftrious nurfes, to quiet the children ' committed 
to their care, that they may in the mean time go on with other bufinels. 
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cy, and thofe yery follies, which they cannot but think, mud one 
day make both them and their children unhappy ; allowing them- 
felves to be overcome by their folicitations, to grant them what they 
know mud prove hurtful to them ; and withholding from them, at 
their defire, what they know is their greated good. 

A proof of the mifchiefs ariiing from fondnefs for children, is^ 
that we find by experience, the fools in a great family are generally 
tlie elded and younged, whofe fate is commonly to be mod doted 
on. Thofe in the middle, who pafs negledted, are commonly found 
to turn out bed in life. Natural fons, foundlings, and out-cadSf 
often make their way better in the world, by their own indudry, 
with little or no education, than thofe who have been brought up in 
effeminacy and extravagance, and with expectations of a fortune ; 
whofe education is by thofe means in a great meafure defeated. 

If you obferve your child given to falfehood, one of the word 
tendencies that can difeover itfelf in a young mind (as implying a 
kind of natural bafenefs of fpirit) the point in view mud be, to en« 
deavour to raife in him fuch a fenfe of honour, as may fet him above 
that bafe praftice. For this purpofe, it may be proper to exprefs the 
utmod adonifliment upon the fird information of his tranfgrefHng that 
way ; to feem to difbelieve it, and to punifh him rather with fhame 
and the lofs of your favour, than any other way ; and if you can 
raife in him a fenfe of (hame, you will quickly habituate him to take 
care of falling into Ihameful adlions. A turn to pilfering of play- 
things, or fweet-meats, is to be treated in the fame manner ; as is 
alfo a difpofition to tiricking at play, and in purchafing of play-things 
of others his equals. 

To remove out of the way one great temptation to lying, or equivo- 
cation (which is as bad) it will be a good method to let him know, he 
may always expedt to be pardoned what he has done amifs, upon an 
honed and ingenious confeffion. For indeed there is no fault a child 
is likely to be guilty of, that is fo bad as a lie, or trick, to excufe it. 
Therefore it will be bed, before you mention what you have to accufe 
him of, to put it in his power to fave the punifhment, by making the 
difcovery himfelf ; intimating, that you know more than he may think 
of, and that you will treat him accordingly as you find he deals in- 
genioufly with you, orothcrwife. 

If your fon feems to fliew a turn to craft, and fly deceit, which 
appears in fome children very early, and is a very unpromifing char* 
a<fler, the likelied way to break him of that vice, is by fhewing him 
that his little arts are feen through ; by triumphing over him, and 
ridiculing his inefFedlual cunning in the fevered manner you can ; 'and 
by fufpe<5ling fome defign in all he fays and does, and putting him to 
fuch inconveniences by your fufpicions of him, as may make him rc- 
folve to be open and honed, merely in felf-defence. 

If his bent be to paiHon and refentment, diutting him up, and 
keeping him .from his diverfions and play-fellows^ is the proper meth- 
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od of treating him ; becaufe it gives him an opportunity for what he 
mod wants, to wit, confideration, and attention to his own weaknefs, 
which is all that is in early age neceflary to the conqueft of it. 

If he appears timorous or cowardly, it will be neceflary to accut 
torn him by degrees to crowds, to ftormy weather, to rough waters, 
to the fight of counterfeit fighting-matches, and to be handled a little 
roughly, but without danger Of being hurt, by others of his own 
age. If his temper feems too boifterous, fo that he is always ready 
to quarrel, and loves fighting for fighting's fake, keeping him among 
the female part of the family, is the likelieft mechanical means I 
know for foftening his manners. 

If he fhews too much felf-conceit, it will be neceffary to mortify 
him from time to time, by fhewing him liis defedts, and how much 
he is exceeded by others. If he is bafhful and timorous, he mufl be 
encouraged and commended for whatever he does well. 

If a child feems inclined to fauntering and idlenefs, emulation is 
the proper cure to be adminiflered. If he fees others of his equals 
honoured and care/Ted for ufing a L'ttle diligence, he mu(l be of a 
temper uncommonly infenfible, and of a fpirit uncommonly abjed, 
if he is not moved to emulate their improvements. 

L.ying a-bed in a morning, or paiHng, at any time, a whole day, 
without doing fomewhat, towards his improvement, if in health, 
ought by no means to be allowed in a child who is come to the age 
of learning to fpell. And if he is from his infancy accuflomed to 
hear fchools and places of education fpoke of as fcenes of happinefs ; 
and has books (not fweet-meats, play-things, or fine clothes) given 
him as the mod valuable prefents and the richeft rewards, he can 
hardly fail to be moved to exert himfeif. But all this is diredtly con- 
trary to the common pradice of threatening a child with fchool 
whenever he does amifs, of fetting him a tafk as a punKhment, and 
of fending for him from fchool, from time to time, as a gratifica- 
tion. 

A tendency to prodigality in a child is to be curbed as early as 
poflible. For he who will in his youth lavifh away half-pence, when 
he comes to manhood will be apt to fquander away guineas. The 
bed methods I know for correcting this bias in a child, are fuch as 
thefe : Encouraging him to fave a piece of money fome little time, 
on the promife of doubling ii, and, which is to the fame purpofe, 
lefTening his allowance (but not by any means depriving him wholly 
of pocket-money) in cafe of mifcondu(5t ; obliging him to give an 
exadt account of his manner of laying out his money, by memory at 
firfl, and afterwards in a written account, regularly kept ; putting in 
a purfe by itfelf a penny or fixpence for every penny or fixpence given 
him, and fhewing him, from time to time, the fum ; and fo forth* 

There is no error more fatal than imagining, that pinching a youth 
in his pocket-money will teach him frugality. On the contrary, it 
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will only occafion his running into extravagance with fo much the 
more eagernefs, whenever he comes to have money in his own hands ; 
as pinching him in his diet will make his appetite only the more 
rapacious. In the fame manner, confining him too much from di- 
yerfions and company, will heighten his defire after them : And 
overloading and fatiguing him with ftudy, or with religious exercifeiy 
will difgult him againft learning and devotion. For human nature if 
like a dream of water, which, if too much oppofed in its courfe* 
will fwell, and at length overflow all bounds ; but, carefully kept 
within its banks, will enrich and beautify the places it vifits in itt 
courfe. 

If you put into the hands of your child more money than it 
fuitable to his age and difcretion, expert to find that he has thrown 
it away upon what is not only idle, but hurtful. A certain fmalL 
regular income any child above fix years of age ought to have, and 
I (hould think no extraordinary advance proper upon any account 
When he comch to be capable of keeping an account, he ought to be 
obliged to it. He will thereby acquire a habit of frugality, attenuoOi 
and piudence, that will be of fervice to him through his whole life 
On the contrary, giving a young perfon money to fpend at willf 
without requiring any account of it, is leading, or rather forcing hiffl 
upon extravagance and folly. 

As a turn to covetoufnefs and hoarding, it is in a child a frightfid 
temper, indicating a natural inclination to fordid felfifhnefs. Thii' 
being a difpofition which ftrengthens with years, and holds to the 
lad, when it begins to appear fo early, it is to be expected it will 
come to an exceffive degree in time. A lad ought to be broke of this 
unhappy turn, by (hewing him the odioufnefs of it in the judgment of 
all open-hearted people, and by expofing his chiirliflinefs to the ridi- 
cule of his equals. Children ought to be accuftomed from their 
earlied years, to bring themfelves with eafe to quit what they may 
have a right to ; ' to give away part of their fruits or fweet-meats, and 
to beftow out of their pocket money for the relief of the poor. 

A natural perverfenefs and obftinacy in the temper of a child, it il 
hardly poiHble to break after feven or eight years of age, till reafon 
and experience do it, which may never happen. And even before 
that early period, it is not in fome to be ^nquered but by fevere 
means ; though feverity may be ufed without violence, as by confine- 
ment and dieting. When a parent finds himfelf obliged to come to 
extremities, the milded way of proceeding is to refolve to go through 
with it at once. It is likewife a more effedtual method to punifli 
once with fome feverity, than a great many times in a fuperficial 
manner. For when once a child of fturdy fpirit and conftitutioa* 
becomes accuflomed to punifhment, he grows hardened againft ity 
till at length it lofes its efFefts, and becomes no punifhment. I need 
not add, that corrc^ion, when things come to the extremity which 
renders it abfolutely necoflliry, ought always to be adminiAered with 
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coolncfs and deliberation, and not without vifible reluctance, that 
the child may plainly fee it is not pa/Eon in the parent, bat a regard 
to his good, and abfolute necefEty that brings it upon him. And as 
nothing but a vifible pravity of mind is fufficient to make fo rough a 
remedy neceflary, fo whenever the perverfnefs or wickednefs of dif- 
pofition which occafioned it feems perfeftly conquered, it ought by 
all means to be given over, and a quite contrary behaviour to be 
a^umed by the parent. For the danger of hardening the temper of 
a child, by making him too familiar with punifhment, is almofl as 
bad as any fault intended to be corre<Sted by it. Confinement, diet- 
ing, reftraint from the amufements allowed to others his equals, the 
lofs of his father's or mother's favour, and, above all, difgrace, are 
much the moft ingenuous punifhments to be inflicted on young gen- 
tlemen. 

When it is found neccffary to infill difgrace, the utmoft care ought 
to be taken, that the whole family appear to be of a mind. If the 
father chides, and the mother or any other perfon encourages, what 
efied can be expedled to be worked upon the mind of the child ? 
On the other hand, when he meets with coldnefs and difcouragement 
from every body, he will find himlelf under a necefEty of amending 
bis manners in' his own defence. 

To make the young mind the more fufcepttble of a fenfe of fhame, 
and to infpire it with lentiments of true honour ; youth (hould be 
very early taught to entertain worthy thoughts of the Dignity of 
Human Nature, and the reverence we owe overfelves, fo that they 
may be made to (land in fo much awe of themfelves as not to do a 
mean a£tion, though never to be known to any creature. 

All methods of education ought in general to be diredled to the 
improvement of fbme good tendency, or the correction of fome 
wrong turn in the mind. And that parent, or tutor, who thinks of 
forming a rational creature, as he would break a hound or a colt, by 
feverity alone, without endeavouring to rectify the judgment and 
bend the will, fhews himfelf wholly ignorant of human nature, and 
of the work he has underuken. From the time a child can fpeak, 
it is capable of being reafoned with, in a way fuitable to its age, and 
of being convinced of the good or evil of its aftions, and is never 
to l>e corrected without jrOtherwife you may conclude, that the ef- 
fect will ceafe with the fraart. A fenfe of*^ honour and fhame, and 
of the right and wrong of aCtions, are the proper handles of educa- 
tion, as they lead diredtly to virtue, and lay a reftraint upon the 
mind itfelf. Puaifhment, if not managed with great judgment, and 
admioiftered rather as a mark and attendant of that difgrace, into 
which a youth has brought himfelf by bad behaviour, may have no 
other effect, than that of perfuading him, that the pain is a great 
evil, which' he ought not to think, but be taught to defpife it. Or 
it may tend, if overdone, to harden and brutalize his temper, and 
lead hina. to ufe others as he has been vfed. Pahry rewards, as fine 
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clothes or play-thiBgs, ought likcwife never to be beftowcd without 
a caution, that they are given not as things valuable in themfelvesy 
hut only as marks of favour and approbation. If this be not taken 
care of, a child may be led to look upon fuch baubles as the fummum 
honum of life, which will give him a quite wrong turn of mind. 

In chiding or corredHng, it will be necefTary to take the utmoft care 
not to reprdent to a young perfon his fault as -unpardonable or his 
cafe as defperate ; but to leave room for reformation ; led he think 
he has utterly loft his charadter and fo become ftupidly indifferent 
about recovering your favour, or amending his manners. Nor is the 
recovery of any perfon under thirty years of age to be wholly def- 
paired of, where there is a fund of fenfe, and an ingenious temper 
to work upon. 

A turn to cruelty appearing in a child's delighting in teazing his 
equals, in polling infefts to pieces, and in torturing birds, frogs, 
cats, or other animals, ought by all means to be rooted out as (bon 
as poflible. Children ought to be convinced of what they are not 
generally aware of, that an animal can feel, though it cannot com- 
plain, and that cruelty to a beaft or infed, is as much cruelty, and 
as truly wicked, as when exercifed upon our own fpecies. 

There are few children that may not be formed to tra^ablenefs 
and goodncfsy where a parent has the confcience to ftudy carefully 
his duty in this refpedl, the fteadinefs to go through with it, and the 
fagacity to manage properly the natural tendencies of the mind, to 
play them againft one another, to fupply what may be defeAive, to 
correal what may be wrong, and to lop off what may be redundant. 

Let only a parent confider with himfclf what temper he would 
have his fon be of, when a man ; and let him cultivate that in him, 
while a child. If he would not have him fierce, cruel, or revenge- 
fill, let him take care early to fhew his difpleafure at every inftance 
of furlinefs, or malice, againft his play-fellows, or cruelty to brutes 
or infe^^ls. If he would not wifh him to prove of a fretful and 
pccvifh temper, ready to lofe all patience at every little difappoiot-i 
ment in life, let him take care from the firft, not to humour him if 
all his childifli freaks, not to fhew him that he can refufe him nothing J 
nor efpecially to give him what he afks, becaufe he cries or is out of ^| 
humour for it, but for that very reafon to withold what might other- 
wife be fit for him. If he would not have him a glutton, when he 
ccmcsto be a man, let him not confiilt his appetite too much in his 
childhood ; and fo of the reft. 

It is a moft fatal miftake, which many parents are in with refped 
to the im])ortant bufinefs of forming the moral charafter of their 
children, that the faults of children are of little confequence. Yet 
it is the very fame difpofition, which makes a child, or youth, pat 
lonate, falfe, or revengeful, and which in the man produces murder, 
perjury, and all the moft atrocious crimes. The very fame turn of 
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miiidy which puts a child, or youth, upon beating his play-fellows 
with his little harmlefs hand, will afterwards, if doc correded, arm 
hiip with a fword to execute his revenge. How then can parents be 
fo unthinking as to connive at, much more to encourage, a wrong 
turn of mind in their children ? Ac the fame time that they would 
do their utmoft to redlify any blemifh in a feature or limb, as know- 
ing that it will elfe be quickly incurable ; they allow the mind to run 
into vice and diforder, which they know may be foon irretrievable. 

If your child threatened to grow crooked, or deformed ; if he 
were dwarfifh and (lunted ; if he were weak in one or more of his 
limbs ; or did not look with botli eyes alike ; would you not give 
any thing in the world to have fuch infirmity (Irengthened, or wrong 
caft of features redrefl*ed ? Would you put off endeavouring this for 
one day after you had difcovered the defedt I And will you trifle with 
a deformity of infinitely greater confequeqce, a blemifli in the mind ? 
Would you anfwer to any one, who advifed you a remedy for weak 
hams, or an arm threatening to wither ^ that, as your child grew up, 
they would ftrengthen of themfelves, and therefore it was needlefs 
to, take any trouble at prefent I Why then fhould you put o£F ufing 
* your utmoft endeavours, and that as foon as poffible, for breaking 
the impotency of his paifions, bettering his temper, and ftrengthening 
his judgment ? Will you fay, that, though your child is now at fix 
years old, fretful, perverfe, crafty, given to idlenefs, lying, and 
difobedience ; it does not follow, that he muft be fo at twenty. or 
thirty ? Why do you not likewife perfuade yourfelf, that he muft out- 
grow fquinting, or a high fhoulder ? you cannot think a (hort neck, 
or a wrong cafl of the eye, a worfe blemifh than a turn to falfehood, 
malice, or revenge ? Yet you encourage your fon, at three years of 
age, to vent his fpite upon whatever difobliges him, even upon the 
floor, when he catches a fail. He afks you what you have gei in 
your hand : you do not choofe to let him have it ; and you have not 
the courage to tell him fo. You therefore put him off with anfwering, 
that it was nothing. By and by, he has laid hold of fomewhat not 
£t for him, which he endeavours t6 conceal. You afk him what lie 
has got : Has he not your own example and authority for putting 
you off with a fhufiUng ajifwer ? He afks fomewhat not fit for him. 
You refufe it ; he^ fall^ a crying : you give it him. Is there any 
furer way of teaching him to make ufe conflantly of the fame means 
for obtaining whatever his wayward will is fet upon ? You trick him 
up with tawdry ornaments, and dandle him about after all manner 
of entertainments, while he ought to be applying to his im- 
provement in fomewhat ufeful. Is not this teaching him, that finery 
and gadding are the perfection of life ? Is not this planting in his 
mind with your own hand the feeds of vice and folly ? Yet you 
"would turn away a nurfery-maid, who fhould, for her diverfion, 
teach him to fquint, or flammer, or go awry. 

It is ftrange, that parents fhould either be fo weak, as to look 
upon any fault in the minds of their children as of little confequence^ 
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and not worth correcting ;. or that thry (hould not generally have th% 
fajiacity to diilinguilh between thofe infirmities, which, being the 
.cffedla of unripe age, muft of eourfe cure themfeives, and thofe, 
which, being occaiioned by a wrong cad in the mind, are likely to 
grow itronger and (Ironger. ThoughtlefTnefs, timidity, and love of 
play, which are natural to childhood, may be expe^ed to abate as 
years come on. But it is evidently not fo with a turn to deceit* 
malice, or peiverfenefs. 

I cannot help adding here one advice to parents, which, if it 
fhuuld not be thought over complaifant, is hdwever well meant. It 
is, that they would take care to fet before their children an une-icep- 
tionable example. The confequence of a neglcjft of this will be, 
that children will be drawn to imitate what is bad, and be prevented 
from regarding what good advice may be given them. Do not ima* 
gine you can efFedlually iticulcate upon yourfon the virtues of fobritty 
and frugality, while he fees your houfe and your table the fcenes of 
luxury and gluttony ; or that your affedted grave leiFons will attach 
him to purity and piety, while your converfation is interlarded with 
fwearing and obfcenity ; or tliat you can peifuade him to think of 
the cat e of his foul as the great concern, while he fees that you live 
only to get money. 

Thofe natural inclinations of the human mind ought to be en- 
couraged to theutraoft (under proper regulations) which tend to put 
it upon adtion and excelling. Whoever would wifh his fon to be 
diligent in his (Indies, and adtive in bufinefs, can ufe no better means 
for that purpofe, than ftirring up in him emulation, a defire of praife, 
and a fenfe of honour and fhame. Curiodty will put a youth upon 
inquiring into the nature and reafons of things, and endeavouring to 
acquire univerfal knowledge. This paflion ought therefore to be 
excited to the utmod, and gratified, even when it (hews itfelf by his 
addng the mod childi(h quelHons, which (hould always be anfwered 
in as rational and fatisfying a manner as pofBble. 

It is by habit rather than precept, that a young perfon is beft form- 
ed to readinefs and addrefs in doing things. If your fon hands a 
glafs or a tea-cup awkwardly, he will profit more by making him do 
it over again, direcfling him how, than by preaching to him an hour. 
It is the fame in fcholarfhip, and in his behaviour to his equals, as to 
juftice and (incerity ; which (hews the advantage of a focial, above a 
folitary education. Therefore opportunies of planting proper habits 
in young people ought to be fought, and they kept doing, merely 
that by pradtice they may come to do things well at la(l. 

On this head, I cannot help remarking on the unhappy conftrilint 
I have often, with much fympathy, feen very young children put 
under before company. The chiding ledtures I have heard read to 
boys and girls of eight or ten years of age, about holding up of 
heads, putting back (houlders, turning out toes, and making legs, * 
have, I am perfuaded> gone a good way toward difgufting the poor 
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children againft what is called behaviour. Did parents confider, 
that, even in grown people, the gracefulnefs of behaviour confids in 
an eafy and natural motion and gefture, and looks denoting kindnefs * 
and goodowill to thofe with whom they converfe ; and that if a 
child's heart and temper are formed to civility, the outward expref- 
fions of it will come in all due time ; did parents, I fay, confider 
thefe obvious things, they would beftow their chief attention upon 
the mind, and not make themfelves, their children, and their friends, 
uneafy about making courtefies, and legs, twenty times in a quarter 
of an hour. ^ 

The bodily infirmities of children may often by proper manage- 
ment be greatly helped, if not wholly cured. Crookednefs, for 
example, by fwinging and hanging by the arm next to the crooked 
fide. Squinting, by fpedtacles properly contrived, and by fhooting 
with the bow. A paralytic motion in the eyes by the cold bath and 
nervous remedies. Weaknefs in the eyes, by waihing them in cold 
water, and not fparing them too much. Bafhfulnefs and blufhing, 
by company and encouragement. Crookednefs in the legs, by being 
fwung with moderate weights faftened to the feet, and ufing riding, 
as an exercife, more frequently than walking ; never landing for 
any time together ; and by iron ftrengtheners properly applied.— 
Shooting with the long bow is good for (Irengthening the cheft and 
arms. Exercife, and regular hours of diet and red, and (imple 
food, for the appetite. Riding, efpecially on a hard-trotting horfc, 
is the firft of exercifes, and a cure for complaints, which no medi- 
cine in the difpenfatory will reach. Stammering is cured by people 
who profefs ihjit art. And even dumbnefs fo far got the better of, 
that perfons born fo are brought to be capable of holding a fort of 
converfation with thofe who are ufed to them. Shortnefs of the 
neck, and Auntednefs, are helped by being fwung in a neckfwing. 
Almofl: any bad habit, as fhrugging the fhoulders, nodding, making 
faces, and the like, may be helped by continual attention, and mak- 
ing the child do fomewhat laborious, or difagreeable to him, every 
time you catch him at his trick. 

Of thofe parts of education, which take in fcience, 1 lliall have 
occafion to treat in the following book. 
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Of the peculiar Management of Daughters. 

Jl EMALt children being as much by nature rational crea- 
tures, as nudes, it feems pretty obvious, that, in bringing them up 
to maturity, there is fome regard to be had to the cultivation of tReir 
reafbn, as well as the adorning of their perfons. As to the forming 
of their tempers^ the directions above given will with fome fmali 
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TariatioD, fuit them. As girls are more apt to run into vanity, on 
account of their beauty or drefs, than the other fex, it will be necelTa- 
xy to guard againfl this folly, which, elfe, will grow with years, dli 
it becomes unfufferable. And after all there is no doubt, but a fool- 
i(h head is always contemptible, whether it be covered with a cap or 
a wig. And a creature, that values itfelf only upon its form, and 
has no other ambition but to make that agreeable, mufl be funk to a 
Tery low pitch of underilanding, and has little pretence to rank itfelf 
with rational beings. 

The proper education of a daughter, if j^'parent has a mind (he 
fhould ever be fit for filling a place in fociety, and being ^ fuitable 
companion and help meet for a man of fenfe, is, fird, Reading, 
with propriety and life; readinefs at her needle, efpecially for people 
in middling ftations ; a free command of her. pen, and complete 
knowledge of numbers, as far as the rule called PraSlce. A woman 
cannot with eafe and certainty keep, or examine the accounts of her 
own family, without thefe accomplifhments. The knowledge of 
Engltjb grammar or orthography is abfolutely neceffary to any 
perfon, who would write to be read. Without fome acquaintance 
with geography and hiflory, a woman's converfation mufl be 
confined within a very narrow compafs, and (he will enjoy 
much lefe pleafure in that of her hu(band and his friends ; and hu 
entertainment from her converfation mufl: likewife be very much 
abridged, if fhe can bear no part on any but the fubjeds of fafhions 
or fcandal. 

Plays, romances, love-verfes, and cards, are utter rum to young 
women. For, if they find any entertainment in them, they mult 
unavoidably give their minds a caft, which can never be fuitable to the 
ufeful part of a female charaAer, which is wholly domeftic. For, 
whatever the fine ladies of our age mud think of the matter, it is cer- 
tain that the only rational ambition they can have, mufl be to make 
obedient daughters, loving wives, prudent mothers and miflreffes of 
families, faithful friends, and good Chrillians ; Charadters much 
more valuable than thofe of fkilful ganieflers, fine dancers, fingers^ 
or drefiers, or than even of wits and critics. 



T] 



SECT. IX. 



Of Placing Touth out jlpprentices. 



HERE are fome grievances with refpeft to the 'prentlcing 
out of youth intended for budnefs, which I have long wifhed to fee 
redrefTed. As, in the firfl place, it does not appear to me necefifary, 
that parents fhould hurry their fons away from places of education, 
before they can, by their age, be fuppofed to be uifficiently grounded 
in the Yarious parts of ufeful and ornamental knowledge, or (which 
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is of infinitely more confequence) principled in virtue and religioot 
to place them out apprentices feven yearsy to learn to fell r piece of 
linen^ or a loaf of fugar, where there is an end of all opportunity of 
improvement, except in bufinefs. While a youth is at boarding- 
fchool, he lives with one, who is to be fuppofed qualified to inftrudt 
him, and conduct bis morals, and who is evidently interefted to be« 
flow his bed diligence for thofe purpofes. Whereas a merchant, or 
tradefman, who does not depend upon apprentices, as a roafter of a 
place of education does upon pupils, and is befides immerfed in a var 
riety of bufinefs, cand^be fuppofed to have it in his power or incli- 
nation to give much attention to the condud of his apprenuces. On 
thefe confideratiofls, I iay, it feems unreafonable, and prejudicial to 
youth, to be removed, as they often are, from boardiiig-fchool at 
fourteen or £fteen years, when they are juft come to be capable of 
the more manly and ufeful parts of knowledge, as, geography, math- 
ematics, philofophy, moral and natural, and the like ; and to be 
thruft down into a merchant's or tradefman's kitchen among menial 
fervants, or let loofe among a fet of thoughtlefs young fellows like 
themfelves, but half-principled, and therefore too liable to be led 
ftflray by every feducer« 1 cannot fee the necefEty of a youth's be- 
ing placed out for feven years to learn the myftery of buying in and 
felling out half a dozen different kinds of goods ; at the fame time, 
that to learn all the intricacies of the bufinefs of an attorney, five 
years clerkfhip is reckoned fufficient. 

Having mentioned the common manner of entertaining apprentices, 
I beg leave to add, that, though liee no advantage in treating young 
people with too much delicacy, yet it Teems abfurd to place the fons 
of merchants and fubflantial tradefmen with chamber-maids and foot- 
men. This I know is done, where three or four hundred pounds 
apprentice/hip is given. If a gentlemen thinks it a reflraint upon his 
converfation, to have his apprentices at his own table, it would be no 
great matter, methinks, for the fathers of the youth to allow fome- 
what extraordinary for afeparate room and proper accommodations, 
to prevent their keeping company with people beneath them, from 
whom they are likely to learn nothing but what is mean and fordid. 

The modern way of life of our citizens, is indeed fuch, as, gen- 
erally fpeaking, to expofe the youth placed with them almoft to the 
certainty of being debauched, if not utterly ruined. The mafter 
and miflrefs of the houfe engaged in the evenings in vifiting, receiv- 
ing vifits, attending clubs, or public diverfions, or in fhort, any way 
but minding their own families. And in the fummer feafon, out of 
town on Saturdays and Sundays ; fome half the week ; while their 
apprentices are left to themfelves, expofed to the folicitations of the 
lewd women, who are allowed, to the (hame of law and magiftracy, 
to inveft every ftreet in London^ and to turn the city, into a great 
brothel. The fenfe of the fatal hazards the youth run during their 
apprenticeOiips in London,, has determined many judicious parents of 
late years, to fend their fons to pafs them in foreign parts, where the 
way of life of the trading people is different from what prevails here* 
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SECT. X. 



Of cboofmg Employments for Sons^ and of providing Fortunes for 

them* 

IN order to a perfon's having a chance £|r fuccefs and happineft 
in lifC) it is necefiary that his parents confulKhe natural bent of his^ 
geniusy before they determine what employment to put him to. The 
negledt of this moft important particular has been the caufe of infi- 
nite diftrefs ' and difappointment, and has obliged many^ after a 
courfe of misfortunes and vexations, in a way of life for which they 
have not been fitted by nature, to lay afide their firft fcherae and 
enter upon that for which nature has intended them. It is commoa 
for parents to refolve to give their children fuch employments as 
(iiit their own humour or convenience, rather than the capacity 
or natural bent of the young perfons, who are the mofl: concerned 
in the matter ; to bring up a plain honed youth to law or phyiic, or 
thrufl a heavy, plodding boy into a pulpit ; to hamper a genius 
behind a counter, or bury him among bales of goods in a ware- 
houfe. But furely no parents of any confideration can hope to get 
the better of nature, to give his child qualifications which (he has 
not give him, or to remove the infuperable diiHculties (he has laid 
in the way. 

The tempers of youth however, may in general be faid to divide 
themfelves into two fpecies. One is the inquifitive, penetrating, 
and ftudious ; the other, the flow and laborious ; both valuable 
in their refpe^ive ways. There are of thefe feveral fubdivifion8» 
I mean thofe who have a particular turn to fome fingle art or 
icience. All which ought to be fludied with the utmoU care by 
the parent, and humoured in the fcheme of life intended for them. 
Had I a fon, whofe natural turn was to mechanics, I fhould cer* 
tainly rather put him apprentice to a watch-maker, or a filver- 
fmith, in which I fliould think he could not fail to become eminent, 
and confequently to get a fubfiftence, if he applied dilligently to 
his bufmefs, than bring him up to a learned profeifion, in which T 
could not expe^ him to make any figure. And fo of other partial* 
lar turns. 

If the genius of a youth is bright, it will dlfcovcr itfelf by its 
own native ludre ; fo that a parent will be at no lofs to determine 
his fon's particular cafl;. If his capacity is flow, it will perhaps 
be necefTary to try him with a variety of employments and exer- 
cifes ; and as it is found that almod every rational creature has 
a turn for fomcwhat, and is by nature fitted for fome place or other 
in fociety, a little time and attention will difcover what a parent 
fearches for. ' /"^ 
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Whatever the pride of parents may fugged, it is plain frcm 
obfervation, that great vivacity and brightnefs of parts in our fex, 
as well as extraordinary beaiity or wit in the other, do in fadt often 
prove fatal to both ; as they naturally tend to fill the heads of thofe 
who are poffeflcd of them, with vanity and ambition, and to put 
them upon romantic projedts, which take off their attention from 
the ferious bufinefs of life. Not but that men of the fineft parts are 
fometimes found as (leady and prudent in the management of their 
affairs, as the dull and plodding ; fome of which likewife are found 
to grovel all their liw long in poverty and obfcurity. But, gene- 
rally fpeaking, it is other wife. So that a parent, who has reafoa 
to look upon his fon, as one who promifes to make a figure by his 
parts, ought to be humble and cautious ; for when fuch fiy out, they 
go dreadful lengths in vice or folly ; as, on the other hand, if a 
parent's profpedts, with regard to his fon's natural abilities, be lefs 
pleafing, he is not therefore to defpair of making him fit for fome 
ufeful and valuable (tation in life. 

It is a very great miftake fome parents run into, that the grcateft 
kindnefs they can do their children is to give them, or leave them 
a great fortune. With this view fome labour and toil all their lives, 
pinching themfelves and their families, and grudging their children 
an education fuitable to their fortunes, only to heap up an enormous 
capital, which is likely to be diiHpated in much lefs time than it 
cofl to amafs it. 

If a young gentleman is t6 inherit a large eftatc, without a 
fuitable education, his great fortune will only make him the more 
extenlively known and defpifed. And, if his profpe<5ls in life be 
meaner, he will have the more occafion for an univerfal education 
to give him a chance for raifing himfelf in the world. Experience 
fhews that it is not in fa<5l thofe who have fet out in life with large 
capitals, that live happied, and hold out longed in credit. One 
half of fuch traders, on the drength of their large fortunes and 
axtenfive credit, run into the fatal error of over trading, and the 
other into expenfive living. Whereas a young man, who has been 
prudently educated, and provided by his parents with a fortune 
fufficient for fetting him on foot in bufinefs knowing that he has no 
fuperfluous wealth to trud to and confequently, that he mud by 
iirugality, indudry and prudence, think to raife himfelf, will be 
likely to apply with deadi'nefs and dilligence to his bufinefs ; 
of which he will in the end reap the fruits. And if it fliould 
happen, ia fpite of his utmod care and prudence, that he (hould 
come to misfortunes, which I believe, no parent will pretend to 
infure his fon againd, a well accompliftied man is not likely ever to 
be long deditute of a fubfidence. Upon the whole, it is the greated 
weaknefs a man of fubdance can fall into, to cramp his fon's educa- 
tion for the fake of adding a few hundred pounds to his fortune. 
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For it is not a few hundred pounds that will fupport hiiUy when the 
bulk of his fortune is gone : but an ufeful education will enable 
him to get a fubfiftence^ when the whole of his paternal fortune is 
gone. 



SECT. XL 



Of fettling Children of both Sexei in life. 



W] 



HEN a parent has in this manner equipped out his fon 
with a proper education, and fettled him in a way of living, if he 
has a fair opportunity, it will be his wifdom to fee him, in his own 
life-time, iikewife fettled in marriage. It is on all accounts the 
fafeft and bed (late. And a man is always lefs likely to break 
locfe from virtue after he has entered into a fettled way of life, than 
before. 

What I have faid of a fon, may be urged with ftill more reafon 
with refpedl to a daughter. It may often be much more prudent 
to give away a daughter in marriage on an indifferent offer, I mean 
as to ciicumftances of wealth, than to let flip an opportunity of 
feeing her placed out of harm's way. But no confideration will 
make up for tlie unhappinefs (he will be doomed to, if fhe falls into 
the hands of a morofe, a furious, a drunken, a debauched, a fpend- 
thrift, or a jealous hufband. If a man may be faid to have fhaken 
hands with happinefs, who has thrown himfelf into the arms of a bad 
woman, much lefs reafon has a weak helplefs woman to expedl ever 
to fee a happy day, after fhe comes into the power of a man void of 
virtue or humanity. Let thofe parents, therefore, who conflrain 
their children, for the fake of fordid views, to plunge themfelves 
into irretrievable mifery, confider what they have to anfwer for, ia 
doing an injury, which they never can repair, to thofe whofe real 
happinefs they were, by all the ties of nature and reafon, bound to 
promote. 

It is to be hoped what Is here faid of the danger of con (training ■ 
the inclinations of children in marriage, will by no means be con-* 
ilrued as if intended to encourage young people to obdinacy and con- 
tempt of the advice of parents in making a choice for life. 
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SECT. XII. 

r -i 

Of retirng from Bujinefs, . 
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S on the one hand it is odious for a man of an overgrown 
fortune to go on in bufincfs to a great age, ftill ftrivirig to increafe 
a heap already larger than is necefiary, to the prejudice of younger 
people, who ought to have a clear ftage and opportunity of making 
their way in life j fo it is vain for a perfon, who has fpent his days 
in an aflive fphere, to think of enjoying retirement, before the 
time of retirement be come. He who refolves at once to change 
his way of Jife from a^ion to retirement, or from one (late to 
another diredlly contrary, without being prepared for it by proper 
age and habit, for fome continuance of time, will find, that he 
will no fooner have quitted his former way of life, than he will 
defire to be in it again. 

It is on this, as well as other accounts of great advantage, that a 
man have acquired fome turn to reading, and the more fober enter- 
tainments of life, in his earlier days. There is not a much more 
deplorable fort of exigence, than that which is dragged on by an 
old man, whofe mind is unfurnifhed with the materials proper for 
yielding him fome entertainment fuitable to the more fedate time of 
life ; I mean, ufeful knowledge. For the remembrance of fifty 
years fpent in fcraping of money, or in purfuing pleafure, or in indulg- 
ing vicious inclinations, mud yield but poor entertainment at a time 
of life> when a man can at be/l fay, he has been. 



SECT. XIII. 



Of dlfpoftng of Efeas hy W'tlL 

AT is a ftrange weaknefs in fome people to be averfe to making 
their wills, and difpofing of their efFe<5ls, while they are in good 
health, and have eafe of mind, and a found judgment to do it ia 
a proper manner ; as if a mam muft certainly die foon after he has 
made his will. It is highly proper that people, who have any thing 
confiderable to leave, fhould fettle their affairs in fuch a diflin6t 
manner, that their intentions may appear plain and indifputable, and 
their heirs may not have an endlefs and vexatious law-luit, inftead 
of a fortune. 

For this purpofe I would advife, that a gentleman, at his leifure, 
draw up a ilietch of his will, leaving the names of the legatees, and 
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the films blank, if he choofes to conceal cither the ftate of his 
affairs, or the perfons he intends to benefit at his death. This 
<i^:u^Tht he may have examined by thofe who are judges of fach 
matiers ; fo that he may be quite cafy as to the condition he leaves 
his wife and children, or other relations in. 

The calamity in which a widow and orphans are involved, who, 
through fome quirk of law, or the omiil^'^n of fome neceflary 
formality, find themfelves difappointed of th?ir whole dependence, 
and have the mortification to fee an heir at law (to the (hame of 
law) fcize on what the deceafed intended for their fjpport; the 
circunirtances, I fay, of a family thus plunged into want and 
mifcry, from the fairetl expcdations, are to the lafl degree deplo- 
rable. 

A man ought to confider that it is a tender point for an affec- 
tionate wife to touch upon, and ought to fpare her the trouble of 
foliciting him upon this head. For it mxxil be no eafy ftate of mind 
a woman muft be in, who confidcrs that fhe and her children depend, 
for their daily bread, upon the (lender thread of the life of an huf- 
baiid, who at the fame time has it in his power to fecure her effec- 
tualiy by taking only a very little trouble. 

It is an unjuft and abfurd pradice of many, in difpofing of their 
cffefts by will, to (hew fuch exctffive partiality to fome of their 
children beyond others. To leave to an eldeft fon the whole eftate|, 
and to each of the other children perhaps one year's rent. The 
confequence, indeed, of this is often, that the heir, finding himfelf 
in po(re(Hon of an eftate, concludes he (hall never be able to run it 
out ; and may be got, through extra vagence, juft within (ight of 
want, by the time his induftrious brothers, who, having no fuch 
funds to tru(t to, were obliged to exert themfelves, have got 
cftates, or are in a fair way toward them. This, I fay, is a common 
confequence of the unequal di(tribution of eftates. But, whatever 
the confequence be, it feems pretty evident, that to treat fo very 
diiTerently thofe who ars like one's offspring, cannot be ftridtly juft. 

It proves often a fatal error in the difpofal of effe<5ls for the benefit 
of one's family, to leave them in the hands of any private perfon 
whatever, efpecially of one v/ho has concerns in trade. The ftate 
of fuch a one's affairs, muft, by the very courfe of trade, be fo lia- 
ble to change, that no money can be.abfolutely fafe which he can lay 
hie hands upon. We fee every day inftances of the failure of traders* 
who have generally pafTed for men of firft-rate fortunes, and often 
fee young families ruined by their ruin. If it be plain, that the pub- 
lic funds are at leaft a more probable fecurity than any private, one 
would think it natural to fix upon the beft, fince even tlie beft is not 
too fecure. 
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SECT. XIV. 



Of old Age. 



HEN people draw toward old age, the infirmities of na- 
ture, joined with the various ills of life, become more and more 
grievous ; and ftrength of mind continually decaying, the burden be- 
comes at laft hardly fupportable. To wave, for the prefent, all 
moral or religious confiderations, I will only obferve, that, if one 
would, in any period of life, or under any diftrefs whatever, defire 
to have his grievances as tolerable as poffible, there is no furer means 
for that end, than to endeavour to preferve an equal, compofed, and 
religned temper of mind. To ftruggle, and fret, and rage at every 
misfortune or hardfhip, is tearing open the wound, and making it 
fetter. Compofing the mind to contentment and patience is the mod 
likely means to heal it yp. It is therefore obvious what conduft pru- 
dence diredts to in the cafe of diftrefs or hardfhip. 

But in what light does this Ihew the prudence of many people ? 
IDo we not fee, that they, who have no confiderable real diftreffes 
ID life to ftruggle with, take care to make themfelves miferable, by 
muftering up imaginary, or heightening inconfiderable misfortunes ? 
Does not a courtier, in the midft of affluence, and with indepen- 
dence in his power, make himfelf as unhappy about a cold look from 
, the minifter, as a poor tradefman is at the lofs of his principal cuf- 
tomer ? Is not a fine lady as much diftrefled, if her lap-dog has a 
fit of the cholic, as a poor woman about the ficknefs of a child ? 
Such imaginary unfortunates complain heavily of the atflidtions of life, 
while neither labours under any worth mentioning but what are of 
their own making. 

When people have all their lives allowed themfelves to give way to 
foolifh difcontent and uneafinefs it is no wonder if when they come to 
old age, they find themfelves unhappy, and by their peevifhnefs make 
all about them unhappy, and put it in their hearts to wifh them well 
out of the world. 

The art of growing old with a good grace is none of the lea ft con- 
fiderable in life. In order to this, it is abfolutely nccefTary, that a 
man have fpent the former part of his days in a manner confiftent 
with reafon and religion. He who has pafTed his life wholly in fe- 
cular purfuits, in grafping at riches, in aipiring after preferments, in 
simuling himfelf with fiiew and oftentation, in wallowing infenfuaJity 
and voluptuoufnefs, what foundation has he laid for pafling old age 
with dignity ? What is more univerfally defpifed than an old man. 
whofe mind, unftored with knowledge, and unafFe(Jled with a fenfe of 
goodnefs, ftill grovels after the obje(fls of fenfe, ftill hankers after 
the fcenes which formerly engaged him ; fcenes of vanity and folly 
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in any age, but in the graver part of life unnatural and monftrous ^ 
Yet there is nothing more certain (for univerfal experience confirms it) 
than that according as a perfon has formed his mind in the younger 
part of life, fuch it will be to the lafl. The ruling paifion feldotn 
fails, till all fails. He who has made the bottle his chief delight, 
will drink on even when he has haidly breath to fwallow a glafs of 
wine. The impure letcher will creep after his miflrefs, when his 
knees knock together. The mifer, who has all his life made riches 
his god, will be fcrambling after the wealth of this world, with one 
foot in the other. The vain coquet will fhcw afTedlation, when (he 
can no longer move any paflion but pity. The brainlefs card-player 
will wafte the lad: lawful remains of life in an amufcment unworthy 
of the moft confiderate age. Even when all is over, how do we fee 
many old people in their converfation dwell with pleafure on the 
vanities, and even the vices of their younger days ? 

Kow (hould it be otherwife than that the mind, v/hlch has been 
for fifty years together conflantly bent one way, (hould preferve to 
the end the cad it has received and kept fo long ? In the fame manneri 
thofe who have been fo wife, as to view life in its proper light, as 
a tranfient ftate, to be temperately enjoyed while it lafts ; who 
have improved their minds with knowledge, and enriched them 
with virtue and piety ; have qualified themfelves for adling the 
laft concluding fcene with the fame propriety as the reft. To 
fuch, their finding themfelves unequal to the aftive or the gayer \ 
fcenes of life, is no manner of mortification. Indifferent to them, ! 
while engaged in them, they quit them with indifference ; fure to 
find in retirement a fund of the nobleft entertainment from fober and 
wife converfation, from reading, and from views of that future 
world, for which the confcience of a well-fpent life aflures them of 
their being in a flate of preparation. Ufefal by their wife and pious 
converfation while they live, they go off the ftage lamented, leaving 
behind them the fweet favour of a good name, and the univerfal 
approbation of the wife and good. 



SECT. XV. 



0/ the Dignify of Female Life^ prudent'ially conftdsrcd. 

W ITHOUT the general concurrence of both fexes, in a 
prudent and virtuous condu6t, the perfedlion of human nature is not 
to be attained. The influence -which the fair fex have, and ought 
to have in life, is fo great, that their good behaviour can give a gen- 
eral turn to the face of human affairs ; and a great deal more than is 
commonly imagined depends upon their difcretion ; Cnce (to fay 
nothing of their influence over our fex, in the characters of mit 
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trefTes and wives) the minds of the whole fpecies receife their fir ft 
caft from womankind. 

The dignity of female life, exclufive of what is common to both 
fexes, confifts in an equal mixture of the referve with benevolence 
in the virgin (late> and affecflion and fubmiilion in that of marriage ; 
a diligent attention to the forming of the tempers of children of both 
fexes in their earlieft years, (for that lies wholly upon the mother) 
and the whole education of the daughters : for I know of none fo 
proper for young ladies as a home-education. 

The greateft errors and dangers to be avoided by ladies are compre- 
hended in the following paragraphs. 

Vanity in womankind is, if poflible, more abfurd than in the other 
fex. Men have bodily ftrengUi, authority, learning, and fuch like 
pretences, for puffing therofelves up with pride : But woman's only 
peculiar boaft is beauty. For virtue and good fenfe are never the 
fubjeils of vanity. 

There is no endowment of lefs confequencethan elegance of form 
and outfide. A mafs of £e/h, blood, humours, and impurities, 
covered over with a well- coloured ildn, is the definition of beauty. 
Whether is this more properly a matter of vanity, or of mortification ? 
Were it incomparably more excellent than it is, nothing can be more 
^bfurd than to be proud of what one has had no manner of hand in 
procuring, but is wholly the gift of Heaven. A woman may as rea- 
fonably be proud of the lilies of the field, or the tulips of the garden, 
as of the beauty of her own face. They are both the works of the 
fame hand ; equally out of human power to give, or to preferve ; 
equally trifling and defpicable, when compared with what is fubftan- 
tially excellent ; equally frail and perifhing. 

AfFedlation is a vice capable of difgracing beauty more than pimples, 
cr the fmall-pox. I have often feen ladies in public places, of the 
nioft exquifite forms, render themfelves by afFe(5lation and vilible con- 
ceit, too odious to be looked at without difguft ; who by a modeft 
and truly female behaviour, might have commanded the admiration 
of every eye. But I fhall fay the lefs upon this head, in confidera- 
tion, that it is, generally fpeaking, to our fex that female affe(5tation 
is to be charged. A woman cannot indeed become completely fool- 
ifli, or vicious, without our afliftance. 

Talkativenefs in either fex is generally a proof of vanity and folly, 
but is in womankind, efpecially in company with men, and above all 
with men of underftanding and learning, wholly out of character, 
ind peculiarly difagreeable to people of fenfe. 

If we appeal either to reafon, fcripture, or univerfal confent, we 
hall find a degree of fubmiilion to the male lex to be an indlfpenfible 
part of the female chara<fter. And to fct up for an equality vrith the 
Tex to which nature has given the advantage, and formed for authori- 
y and adtion, is oppofing nature, which is never done innocently. 
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The great htzard run by the female feXf and the point in which 
their prudence or weaknefs appears mod confpicuousy is in love mat- 
ters. To a woman's conduct with regard to the other fexy is owing, 
more than to all other things, the bappinefs or mifery of her ex- 
iftence in this world ; for 1 am at prefent only confidering things in 
a prude ntiiLl light. 

A woman cannot adt an imprudent part in lidening to the propofal 
of a lover, whether of the honorable or dishonorable kind, without 
bringing herfelf to ruin irretrievable. If (he does but feem to hear 
with patience the wonton feducer, her fame is irrecoverably blafled, 
and her value for ever funk. The mere fulpicion of guilt, or even 
of inclination, foils her reputation ; and luch is the delicacy of 
virgin purity, that a puff of foul breath (lains it ; and all the dreams 
that flow will not reflore its former luftre. Nothing therefore can 
exceed the folly of fo much as hearing one figh of the difhonorable 
lover : His raptures are only the expreifions of his impure defire. 
His admiration of tlie beautiful and innocent, is only the effedt of 
eagernefs to gratify his filthy paiHon, by the ruin of beauty and inno- 
cence. He pretends to love : But fo may the wolf declare his defire 
to devour the lamb. Both love their prey : but it is only to deflroy. 

Again, with refpedb to honorable propofals, prudence will fuggeft 
to a woman, that the hazard (he runs in throwing herfelf away, is 
incomparably more defperate than that of the other fex, who have 
every advantage for bettering or bearing their afflictions of every 
kind. The cafe of the man, who is unhappily married, is calamit- 
ous ; but that of the woman, who has a bad hufband, is defperate} 
and incurable, but by death. 

If there be any general rule for ladies to judge of^the-charadters 
of men, who offer them propofals of marriage, it may be, to find 
out what figure they make among their fex. It is to be fuppofed that- 
men are generally qualified to judge of one another's merits ; aadas 
our fex are accu domed to lefs delicacy and referve than the others 
it is not impoiHble to come at men's real characters, efpecially with 
regard to their tempers and difpofitions, upon which the happinefs 
of 'the married life depends, more than upon capacity, learning, or 
wealth. 

Too great a delight in drefs and finery, befides the expence of 
time and money, which they occafion, in fome inflances, to a degree 
beyond all bounds of decency and common fenfe, tend naturallyjo 
fink a woman to the loweft pitch of contempt among all thofe of 
either fex, who have capacity enough to put two thoughts together. 
A creature who fpends its whole time in dreffing, gaming, prating* 
and gadding, is a being originally indeed of the rational make ; but 
who has funk itfelf beneath its rank, and is to be confidered at prei* 
ent as nearly on a level with the monkey fpecies. 
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SECT. XVI. 



Mifcellaneovt Thoughts on Prudence in ji3iofu 

X O purfue worthy ends by wife means is the whole of adlive 
7 .'udence. And this muft be don€ with refolution, diligence, and 
'; :rfeverence> ull the point is garaedy or appears impra^icable. 

Tojetort an injury, is to be almoft as bad as the aggreflbr. When 
v^o throw dirt agaiaft one another, can either keep himfelf clean \ 

Action and contemplation are no way inconfiftent ; but rather 
reliefs to one another* When you are engaged in (ludy, throw 
bufinefs out of your thoughts. When in bufinefs think of your 
bufinefs only. 

To a man of buHnefs, knowledge is an ornament. To a (ludious 
'man, aftion is a relief. 

If you ever promife at all, take care, at leaf^y that h be fo as 
nobody may fuffer by trufting to you. 

If you have debtors, let not your lenity get the better of your 
prudence \ nor your care of your own intereft make you forget hu- 
manity. A prifon is not for the unfortunate, but the knayidu 

Tradl;ablene(s to advice, and firmnefs again(l temptation, are no 
way inconfiftent. 

There is more true greatneft in gencroufly owning a fault, and 
making proper reparation for it, than in obflinately defending a 
ti^rong condud:. But, quiting your purpofe, retreat rather like a 
lion than a cur. 

A mind hardened againft afflidion, and a body againfl pain and 
ficknefs, are the two fecurities of earthly happinefs. 

Let a perfon find out his own peculiar weaknefs, and be ever fut 
picious of himfelf on that fide. Let a paflionate man> for example, 
refolvc always to fhew lefs refentment than reafon might juftify \ 
there is no danger of his erring on that fide. Let a talkative man 
refolve always to fay lefs than the mod talkative perfon in the compa- 
ny he is in. If one has reafon to fufped himfelf of loving money 
too much, let him give always at lead lomewhat more than has been 
given by a noted mifer. 

A man, who does not know in general his own weaknefs, muft 
either be a perfon of high rank, or a fool. 

How comes it that we judge fo feverely the aftions we did a great 
while ago. It is becaufe we are now at a proper diftance,and look upon 

M 
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them with an indifferent eye, as on thoTe of another perfoo. The 
Tery objedls which now employ us fo much, and the condudt we 
now jultify fo flrenuouflyy can we fay, that the time will not come 
when we ihall look upon them as we now do upon our follies of tea 
or twenty years backwards ? Why can we not view ourfelvcf^ an^ 
our own behaviour, at all times in the fame manner ? This (hews our 
partiality for ourfelves in a mod abfurd light. 

When you are dead, the letters which compofe your name will be 
no more to you than the red of the alphabet. Leave the rage of 
fame to wits and heroes. Do you drive to live ufefully in this woridf 
and you will be happy in the next. 

It is bed if you can keep quite clear of the great. But if yoa 
happen at any time to be thrud into their company, keep up in your 
behaviour to them the dignity of a man of fpirit sfnd worth, which 
is the only true greatnefs. If you fneak and cringe, they will tram- 
ple upon you. 

Beware of mean-fpirited people. They are commonly revengeful 
and malicious. 

The following advantages are likely to make a completely accom- 
plidied man. i. Good natural parts. 2. A good temper. 
'3. Good and general education, begun early. 4. Choice, not im- 
menfe, reading, and careful digeding. 5. Experience of variout 
fortunes. 6. Converfation with men of letters and of bufinefs. 
7. Knowledge of the world, gained by converfation, bufinefs, and 
travel. ^ 

If the world fufpeft your well-intended defigns, be not uneafy. 
It cniy ftiews that mankind are themfelves falfe and artful, which is 
the caufe of their being fufpicious. 

Never fet up for a jack-in-an-office. Men of real worth are mod- 
ed, and decline employment, though much fitter for it than thofe 
who thrud themfelves forward. But if good can be done, do it, if 
no one elfe will. 

How much lefs trouble it cods a well-difpofed mind to pardon^ 
than to revenge ! 

If your enemy is forced to have recourfe to a lie to blacken you, 
confider what a comfort it is to think of your having fupported fuch 
a charader, as to render it impoflible for malice to hurt you without 
the aid of falfehood. And trud to the genuine fairnefs of your 
character to clear itfelf in the end. 

Whoever has gone through much of life, mud remember, that- he 
has thrown away a great deal of ufelefs uneafinefs upon what was 
much worfe in his apprehenfion, than in reality. 

A mifer will fometimes ferve you any way you pleafc to aik him^ 
purely to fave his money. 
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If you give away nothing till you die, even your own children 
will hardly thank you for what you leave them. 

, A great number of fmall favours will engage fome people more to 
^y<ni) than one^great one. And where they hope for more and more, 
(tey Itrill be willing to go on to ferve you. 

An idle perfon is dead before his time. 

The great difficulty of behaviour is in cafe of furprife. 

The trueft objefts of charity are thofe whom modefty conceals. 

A generous man does not lofe by a generous man. 

It will be a great misfortune to you, if an intimate friend, or near 
relation, falls int(? poverty. You muft either lend your afliftance, or 
be ill-looked upon. And people are often blamed for niggardlinefs, 
when, if all the truth were known, (which might be very improper) 
they would be juftifiedin having given to the full extent of their abil- 
ities. 

A man's character and behaviour in public, and at home, are 
often as different as a lady's looks at a ball, and in a morning be- 
fore flic has goHe through the ceremony of the toilet. But real n>er- 
it^ like artlefs beauty, fhines forth at all times didinguifhingly illuf* 
triotts. 

There is nothing more agreeable to Human Nature, than to have 
fomewhat moderately to employ both mind and ,body. There is 
nothing more unnatural than for a creature endowed wiBi various 
aftive powers to be wholly inadive. Hence the filly and mifchiev- 
ous inventions of cards, dice and other amufements, which empty 
people have been obliged to have recourfe to, as a kind of artificial 
employment, to prevent human nature from finking into an abfolute 
lethargy. Why might not our luxurious wafters of Heaven's moft 
ineflimable gift, as well employ the fame eagernefs of aflivity in 
fomewhat that might turn to account to themfelves and others, as in 
the infipid and unprofitable drudgery of the card-table ? 

To ferve your friends to your own ruin, is romantic. To think of 
none but yourfelf, is fordid. 

Riches and happinefs have nothing to do with one another, though 
extreme poverty and mifery be nearly related. 

Judge of yourfelf by that refpeft you have voluntarily paid you by 
men of undoubted integrity and difcernment, and who have no inter- 
eft to flatter you. A<5t up to your character. Support your dignity. 
But do not make yourfelf unhappy, if you meet not with the honour 
you deferve from thofe whofe efteem no one values. 

Defpife trifling affronts, and they will vanifli. A little water will 
put out a fire, which, blown up, would burn a city. 
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Give awty what you can part with. Throw away nothing : yoa 
know not how much yom may mifs it. 

Provide for after-ltfey fo as to enjoy the prefent. Enjoy the pre- 
(enty fo as to leave a provifion for the time to come. 

Avoid too many and great obligations. It is running into debt be- 
yond what you may be able to pay. 

Conclude at leaft nine parts in ten of what is handed about by com- 
inoB fame to be falfe. 

Wealth is a good fervant, but a bad mafter. 

Do not offend a bad man, becaufe he will ftick at nothing to be 
revenged. It is cruel to infult a good man, who defences nothing 
but good. A great man may eafily crufh you. And there is none 
fo mean who cannot do mifchief. Therefore follow peace with all 
men. 

To carry the triumph over a pcrfon you have got the better of, too 
far, is mean and imprudent : it is mean, becaufe you have got the 
better ; it is imprudent, becaufe it may provoke him to revenge your 
infolence in fome defperate way. 

Prefents ought to be genteel, not expend ve : they are not valued 
by generous minds for their own fake, but as marks of love or et 
teem. 

Provide for the worft : but hope the beft. 

Set about nothing, without firfl thinking it over carefully. -iTo 
fay, ** I did not think of that," is much the fame as faying, " You 
inufl know I am a (impleton.'' 

Whoever anticipates troubles, will find he has thrown away a great 
deal of terror and anguifh to no purpofe. 

Accuftom yourfclfyo have forae employment for every hour you 
can prudently fnatch h-om bufmefs. This book was put together in 
that manner, elfe it could never have been writ by its author. 

Live fo, as nobody may believe bad reports againft you. 

Whenever you find you do not care to look into your affairs, you 
may alTure yourfelf that they will foon not be fit to look into. 

Reform yourfelf firft and then others. 

Bo not place your happicefs in eafe from pain : there is no fuch 
thing in this world j but in patience under afflidtion^ which is within 

your reach. 

If you are a raafter, do not deprive yourfelf of fo great a rarity 
as a good fervant for a flight offence. If you are a dependent, do 
not throw yourfelf out of a good place for a flight affront. 

Do what good offices you can : but leave yourfelf at-Ubcrty from 
promifes and engagements. 
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Let 00 one overload yon with favours ; you will find it aa unfuf- 
ferable burden* 

There are many doublings in the human heart : do not think you 
can find out the whole of a man^s real chara^er at once> unlefs he 
is afooL 

If you would embroil yourfelf with all mankind at once, yon have 
only to oppofe every man's prevailing paflion. Endeavour to mortify 
the proud man ; irritate the paifionate ; put the mifer to expence } 
and you will have them all againft yout On the other hand, if you 
had rather live peaceably, give way a little to the particular weakness 
of thofe you converfe with* 

It will take fome time to raife your fortune in a fair way, and to (it 
you for a better world : it will therefore be proper to begin a courfe 
of induftry and piety as early as poflible. , 

Aim at defert rather than reward. 

Let no pretence of friendihip miHead you ; he is not your friend 
who attempts it* 

Never keep a bad fervaat, in hope of his reformation* 

It is feldom that either borrower or lender gets by the bargain* 

Think yourfelf cheap off with a little fcandal for extraordinary 
goodneis : how many have paid their lives for their integrity ? 

'•;^he friend/hip of an artful man is mere felf-intereft : you will get 
nothing by it. 

If you truft a known knave^ people will not fo much as pity you, 
when you fufFer by him. 

In dealing with a perfon you fufpe^, it mav be ufeful in converfa- 
tion to draw him into di^culties, if polSble, as they crofs-examine 
witneffes at the bar, in order ^o find out the truth. It may even be 
of ufe to fet him a talking ; in the inadvertency and hurry of conver- 
fation, he may difcover himfelf* 

Confider how difficult a thing it muft be to deceive the general eye 
of mankind, who are as much interefted to detect you, as you are to 
deceive them. 

He is furely a man of a greater reach, who can conduct his affairs 
without being obliged to have recourfe to tricks and temporary expe- 
dients, than with them ; he who knows how to fecure the interefl: 
both of this world and the next, than he who cannot contrive to 
get a comfortable fubfiftcnce in this world without damning his foul. 

It is foolifh to fhew your teeth when you cannot bite. 

Whoever loves iojuries, let him provoke injuries. 

In profpcrity, prepare for a change ; in adverCty, hope for one. 
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If yovL are ill ufed by sl maoy efpecially a great one, put up with 
the injury quietly, and be thankful it wat not worfe. When they 
do but a Uttle mifchiefy the world has a good pennyworth of them. 

If you let alone making your will till you come to a death-bed, you 
will not do it properly. 

If you give at ally do it cheerfully. 

If you want to (hew a perfon, that you fee through his crafty de- 
figns» a hint between jeft and earned may do better than telling him 
bluntly and fully how he (lands in your mind : from alittle, he will 
guefs the reft. 

With the multiplicity of bufinefs every perfon has to do, how can 
people complain of being diftrefled for fomewhat to pafs the time ? 
£e(ides private affairs to conduct, or overfee ; children to form to 
wifdom and virtue ; the diftreflcd to relieve ; the unthinking to advife; 
frieods and country to ferve ; their own palBons to conquer ; their 
minds to fiirnifh with knowledge, virtue, and religion ; a whole eter- 
nity's happinefs to provide for. 

Try a friend before you truft him. Tiuft him no more than it 
neceflary. Bear with any weaknefs that does not ilrike at the root 
of friendfhip. If a difference arife, bring the matter to a calm 
hearing. Make up the breach, if poi&ble. But if friendfhip Ian* 
guiihes for any time, let it expire peaceably. 

There is as much meannefs in taking every trifle for an affront, aa 
in putting up with the grofleft indignity. The firfl is the character 
of a bully ; the latter of a coward : which of the two had you 
rather be ? 

In all fchemes, leave room for the pofEbility of a mifcarriage. 

Thofe are the beft diverfions, which nioft relieve the mind, and 
cxercife the body ; aod which bring the lead expence of time and 
money. Mirth is one thing, and mifchief another. 

It is ftrange to refle<5l a little upon fome of the irreconcilable con- 
trarieties in human nature. Nothing feems more ftrongly worked 
into the conftiiution of the mind than the love of liberty. Yet how 
very ready are we in fome cafes to give up our liberty ? What more 
tyrannical than fafhion ? Yet how do all ranks, lexes, and ages 
enflave themfelves in obedience to it ? There is great reafon to be- 
lieve that it is wholly in compliance with cuftom, that many judicious, 
thinking people, wafte fo many valuable hours as we fee they do, at 
an amulement, which muft be a flavery to perfons capable of thought, 
I mean the card-table. But fuch people ought to confider, how 
they can juftify to themfelves- the throwing away fo great a part of 
precious life, befides giving their countenance to a bad pradtice; 
merely becaufe it is the fafhion. 

Beftir yourfelf while young: you will want left when old. 
Do not wi(h ; but do.^ 
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Truft Aot relations, imlefs they be fuch as you would think worthy 
of truft, if they were Ilrangers. 

If you are not worth a fhillbg after all your debts are paid, do 
not fpend a fliilling that you can fave. Do not fquander away your 
hopes. 

If you can live independent, never give up your liberty, and your 
leifure, much lefs your confcience, to a great man. He has nothing 
to give in return for them. If you can but be contented in moderate 
circumftances, you may be happy, and keep your ineftimable liberty, 
leifure, and integrity into the bargain. 

People are better found out in their unguarded hours, than by the 
principal actions of their lives : the firft, is nature, the fecond, art. 

If you chance to have a quarrel with any one, by no means write 
letters, or fend meffages ; bring the matter to a hearing, as quickly 
as poffible, before your fpirits have time to rankle. Endeavour 
rather to reconcile than conquer your enemy. By fo doing, you 
take firom him the inclination to hurt you, which is the heft fecurity. 
When you have reconciled him, take care, if you find he has adled 
a traitorous part, never to trufl, or be intimately concerned with 
him any more. You may love him as a fellow-creatun ; but not 
confide in him as a good man. 

To gain applaufe, you muft do as the archer, who obtains the 
prize by hitting the mark. 

A /king a favour by letter, or giving a perfon time to think of it, 
is only giving him an opportunity of getting off handfomely. 

It is not hard to find out a man's true merit, as to abilities. 

He who behaves well, is certainly no weak man. But nothing is 
more difficult, than to find out a man's charader as to integrity. 

He who never mifbehaved either in joy, in grief, or furprife, 
mud have his wifdom at command, in a manner almoil fuperior to 
humanity, and may be pronounced a true hero. 

Hafte is but a poor apology : take time and do your bufinefs well* 

If you would not be foreftalled by another, or laughed at ih cafe 
of a difappointment, do not tell your defigns. 

If you are to be called a fcrub, let it be for fparing, where frugal- 
ity is proper. Who would fpare in the education of a fon ; in 
carrying on a confiderable law- fait ; or in defraying the expence of 
a folemnity ? 

I would not anfwer for the conduA of the ableft man in the world, 
if I knew that he was fo conceited of his own abilities, as to be 
above advice. 

There is more good to be done in life by obftinate diligence, and 
perfevercnce, than moft people fcem aware of. The ant and bee 
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are but little and weak animali ; and yet by confiant applicatiooi 
they do wonders. 

Do not fcold or fwcar at your feryants : they will defbife you for 
a paffionate, clamorous fool. Do not make them too familiar with 
ou : they will make a wrong ufe of it, and grow faucy. Do not 
t them know all the value you have for them : they will prefumq 
upon your goodnefs and conclude that you cannot do without them. 
Do not give them too great wages : it will put them above their 
bufineis. Do Aot allow them too much liberty : they will want fiill 
more and more. Do not entreat them to live with you : if you do» 
they will condudci they may live as they pleafe. 

Irrefolution is as foolifh as rafhnefs. If the hufbandman fhould 
never fow, or the fhip-mafter never put to feai where would be the 
harvefty or the gains ? 

Do not think to prevail with a man in a fury, to calm his pafEpn 
in a moment ; if you can perfuade him to put off his revenge for 
fome time, it will be the mod you can hope. Advice may (bme- 
times do good, when you do not expeift it. People do not care Uf 
feem perfuaded to alter any part of their condudt : for that is aa 
acknowledgment, that they were in the wrong. But they may, 
perhaps, reflet afterwards upon what you faid ; and, if they do not 
wholly reform the fault you reproved, they may redtify it in ibme 
meafure. 

To be regular is prudence ; to go like a clock, is mere formality. 

Do not wifh for an increafe of wealth ; it does but enlarge the 
deiires : whereas happinefs confifts in the gratification of the wants 
of nature. 

Where lies the wifdom of that revenge, which recoils upon one's 
felf ? Inflead of getting the better of your enemy, by offending your 
Maker in revenging an injury, you give your enemy the advantage 
of feeing you punifhed. If you would have the whole advantage, 
forgive ; and then, if he does not repent, the whole punifhnaent 
will fall upon him. 

Profufe giving or treating is laughed at by the wife, according td 
the old faying, ** Fools make feafts," &c. 

He has a good income, who has but few occafions of j^ending : 
not he who has great rents, and great vents. 

Providence can raife the meaneft, or humble the higheft : it Is 
therefore abfurd for the one to defpair, or the other toprefume. " • 

In difHcult bufineiTes, it may anfwer good purpofes, to let the .pro« 
pofal be made by a perfon of inferior confequence, and let another, 
'whofe word will have more weight, come, as if by chance^ and 
fecond the motion. ;' 
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Would you punifh the fpiteful ? Shew him that you are above his 
malice. The dart^ he threw at you, will then rebound, and pierce 
faiiD to the heart. 

To get an eftate furly, requires good abilities. To keep and itn- 

troye one» is not to be done without diligence and frugality. But to 
}k one with a grace, when it fo pleafes the divine Providence, i9 
a ftili nobler art. 

He who promifes ralhly, will break his promise with the iame cJt 
as he made iu 

Keep a watch ovtr yourfelf, when you are in extreme good hu- 
mour : artful people will take that opportunity to draw you into 
promifes, which may embarrafs you either to break or keep. 

Your adtions muft not only be right, but expedient : they mud 
not only be agreeable to virtue but to prudence. 

Ton may fafely be umpire among ftrangers, but not among friends : 
In deciding between the former, you may gain ; among the latter, 
you muft lo(e. 

Great fame is like a great eftate, hard to get, hard to keep. 

Party is the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few ; fays Swiff, 

If it gives ydu pain, or (hame, to think of changing your fcheme 
at the remonftrance of your faithful friend (which (hews extreme 
weaknefs in you,) you may get over that difficulty, by feeming to have 
thought of fome additional confideration, which has moved you to 
fellow hia advice. 

In a free country, there is little to be done by force : gentle means 
may gain you thofe ends, which violence would for ever put out ot 
your power. 

He who is unhappy, and can find no comfort at home, is unhappy 
indeed. 

Never truft a man for the vehemence of his afleverations, whofe 
bare word you would not truft : a knave will make no more of fwear- 
ing to a fallehood, than of affirming it. 

Theory will fignify little, without addrcfs to put your knowledge, 
in pradtice. 

In affliiftion, conftrain yourfelf to bear patiently for a day or fo 
only for the fake of trying, whether patience does not lighten the 
burden : if the experiment aafwers, as you will undoubtedly find, 
you have only to continue it. 

If you borrow, be fure of making pundtaal payment, clfe you 
will have no more truft. 

Is it not better that your friend tell you your faults privately, than 
that your enemy talk of them publicly ? 

N 
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A princely mind will ruin a private fortune. Keep the nok io 
which Providence hath placed you : and do not make yoiirfelf un* 
happy, becaufe you cannot afford whatever a wild fancy might fnggeft. 
The revenues of all the kingdoms of the world would not be ediid 
to the expence of one extravagant perlbn. * 

Where there is a profpeA of doing good, neither be fo forwaid 
in thruflmg yourfelf into the direction of the bufinefs as to keep out 
others, who might manage it better ; nor fo backward, throug)h falfc 
modeily, as to let the thing go undone, for want of fomebody to do 
it. If no one elfe, who could execute a good work better, wiO 
engage in it, do you undertake and execute it as well as you can. 

The man of books is generally awkward in bufinefs : the man df 
bufinefs is often fuperficial in knowledge. 

In engaging yourfelf for any perfon or thmg, you will be fare 
to entangle yourfelf, if things fhould not turn out to your expedi- 
tion. And if you get off for a little ridicule think it a good bargjaiii. 

You may perhaps come to be great or rich ; but remember tht 
taxes and deduflions you will be liable to, of hurry, noife, iiD- 
pertinence, flattery, envy, anxiety, difappointment ; not 16 itoen* 
tion remorfe. All thefe, and a hundred other articles fet on de 
fide of the account, and your wealth and grandeur on the ofUdtt 
are you likely to be greatly a gainer in happinefs by quitting a private 
(tation for pcn^p and (hew ? Afk thofe who have experience. 

NeceiHty and ability live next door to one another. 

If you never aik advice, you will hardly go always right. If 
ycu afk too many, you will not know which way to go. If yoa 
cbAinately oppofe advice, you will certdnly go wrong. A wicked 
counfeller will miflead you wilfully : a foolifh one though tlefsly. 

Never take credit where you can pay ready money, ; e^ecilUy 
of low dealers : they will make you pay intereft with a vengeance. 

Never rcfufe a good offer, for the fake of a better market : the 
fifft is certainty j the latter only hope. 

To n^ake a thing come of another, which you mufl at laft have 
done yourfelf, is an innocent, and often ufeful art in life. 

Take care of irrevocable deeds. 

He who has done all he could, has difcharged his confcience. 

Debt 13 one of the moft fubflantial and real evils of life : efpeciai- 
]y when a man comes to be fo plunged, as to have no profpeft of 
ever gelling clear. An honeft mind in fuch circumftances, rouft be 
in u fhite ct defpalr, becaufe there is no hope of ever being in a 
conciiiicn to do juftice to mankind. 

Never let yourfelf be meanly betrayed into an admiration of a per* 
ibn of high rank, or fortune, whom you would defpilei if he wore 
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your equal in ftation : none but fools and children are ftruck with 
tinfeL" 

It is an empIo3nnent more ufeful in fociety» to be a maker-up of 
jdifimncesy than a profeflbr of aftronomy. But it requires prudence 
to know bow to come between two people who are bickering at one 
another ; and not have a blow from one or other. 

If you mufl give a perfon, who comes to afk a favour, the morti- 
fication of a denial, do not add to it that of an affront, unlefs he 
has affronted you by his petition. 

If you make ufe of the faults of others, as warnings to avoid 
falling into the (ame errors, you may profit by folly, as well as by 
. wifiiom. If you think of nothing but laughing at them, I know 
no great advantage you can get by that. 

If you can by any fudden contrivance, (for framing of which 

you do not find younelf reduced to the neccffity of a lie, or any 

other bafer art) draw off part of the attention of your enemy, or 

difconcert his meafures, as it is common in war to attack at feveral 

'(laces at once ; I hold it an honeft and laudable artifice. 

tUi you not remember, when you was about twenty or twenty-fn e 
years of age, that you was very full of your own talents and accom- 
pliihments? Do yon not find, that you have been growing every 
year fince, more and more ignorant and weak in your own opinion I 
Let this teach you to put a proper eilimate upon your attainments, 
and to know that the time will come, when (it you be found worthy 
of true knowledge) yon will reflect on all your acquifitions in this 
itate, as comparatively mean and trivial. 

Look back upon the difficulties and troubles you have been em- 
barraffed with in life ; and obferve, whether moil of them have not 
been occafioned by mifconduA, pride, paffion, folly, and vice : and 
if you find you cannot bring yourfelf to give up what has cuft you 
infinite trouble and vexation, conclude yourfelf a confirn^ed incura* 
. ble madman. 

If ever you engage in any defign for the public good, depend upon 

' meeting with almofl: as many hindrances, as you have different per- 

fons to be concerned with. You will have a diificulty f^arttd by 

aimod every one, to whom you propofe your fcheme. One will tell 

you, it will do no good ; another, that it will do harm ; and aimofl 

all wiD be cold to what is not of their own propofing. Some will 

feem to come into your fcheme at once, and will by degrees draw 

. you oat of the way you was in. By and by, fome bugbear flarts up 

before them ; and then they are as hafty to defert you, as they were 

languine to join you. Many love to make a fhew of public fpirit, 

ivhile there is no trouble to be taken, or expence to be laid out ; but 

when you expert them to befHr thcmfelvcs in earnefl, you find your- 

felf disappointed. Many, for the mere vanity of being in a fcheme, 

''vHl be very bufy ; but if they find they cannot be of the im portance 
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tYej 6ciir% or tli^t they cannot iiile allf the public good may (hift 
for itfelt, for what they care ; tlicy will have no concern, where 
they muft go along with other?. The timoroufnefs of fome ! the 
.-''fFri'hy of o!her<«, vi^h r^fpccfl to their charpdlers, which they do 
not caic to h'»zard frr the public advantage ; and the raflinefs of 
others, v. ho ^x'ill be nteddling ; the coldnefs, the forw&rdncfs, the 
pride, the difHdcnce, of thofe who (hould go along with youy will 
be fo many ob/lacles in youi way, which will heartily plague you» if 
not wholly difconccrt your fcheme. But we muft not, on accouRl 
of the difficulties, refolve againft attempting any thing for the general 
advartaf e. On the contrary, the more the difficulty, the greater 
the pr^ife. The proper method of proceeding on fuch occaiionst I 
take to be a^ follows : 

Confidcr carc&iily your fcheme, with its probable confequencetr 
c( nrparing it with vihatcver you have known donci that may coincide 
with cr rtiemble it, cither at home or in foreign countries. Then 
talk it CT'^r with one or more friends, whom vou know to be men 
of undci landing and fiiicciity. Keep it as private as poffible, till it 
be almo/l lipe for execution. Carry it as far as you can, before you 
4*fire the concunenceof any mimber of perfons, efpccially of high 
rank. They ate generally, and not altogether without reafon, fuC 
picioi:3 of whatever is propofed to them as a projedt. And one will 
not be firfl, and another will not be firft, in a new fcheme : thoug;h 
they will perhaps join with others, cfpecially of their own rank. 
By this conduct yju may by degrees draw into a concurrence with 
you feme peifons, vh f: names may be of fervice, and may prevent 
the cbj«.<5licns which may be made by otheis. For when people fcc 
a dcfign going into inimediate execution, they will confider it iria 
veiy different r.i;»nr:cr from what is only propofed as a poffible fchenie> 
but is yet wholly immature. 

I cannot help wondering at the turn of many people's mirds, who 
are fond of what is far fetched, merely for its being foreign. Where- 
as one would think ftlf-Iove, which produces fo many fooJifh efleds^ 
night at leafl produce one leafonable one, I mean, to make people 
ibr.u of home, and whatever is the product of their own country, 
and tlieir ov/n grounds. Why fhould we love our own children, our 
own v^oiks, and our own weaknefles merely becaufe they are our 
own, at the fame time that v/e love foreign fa/luons, wines, muficians, 
&c. merely bccauJe they are foreign ? For my part, I think it is 
much mere for an Eujljjh ^ertlcman to boaft, that the provifions of 
his tiijlc .tre the product of his o\;'n eftate, and the drefs he wears, 
the nianufa(Siurc of his own countiy, than that the four quarters of 
the glebe have been raufacked to feed and clothe him. 

If while you are younf , and b?.d habits are yet but weak in you, 
you iw'ive not (Iren^^th ct niind to conquer them, how will you be 
able to do it, when they bave acq'iircd ftrcn^th by length of time and 
pradi.wS ? If you do Bot find youifelf nc\v Jifpofcd to look into the 
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ilate of your ixiindy and/o repent and reform, while there is lefs tc 
fet right, how will yon ui : gyourfelf hereafter to examine your own 
hearty when all is confufion within, and nothing fit to be looked into i 
Or how will you bring yourfelf to repent and reform, when there 
will be fo much to fet light, that you will not know where to begin I 

It is eafy to keep from gaming, drunkennefs, or any other fa(Kion« 
able vice. You have only to lay down a firm refolution, and fix in 
your mind a Ready averfion againft them. When once your humour 
is known, nobody will trouble you. They will perhaps fay of you, 
«• He is a queer fellow? and will not do as other people do." At 
laf^, tliofe who cannot Hve without the card-table and the bottle, will 
drop you ; and then you have only to ie€k out company where im- 
provement is more purfued than amufcment. I. am miitaken if yoti 
ynil be a great lofer by the exchange. 

Make a fure bargain beforehand with workmen ; and by no means 
be "put off with their telling you, they will refer the pi ice to your 
difcretion. 

A perfon, who fills a place of eminence, will do well to cbfcrve 
the following rules : i. Above all things to aA a flridUy juft and 
upright part : for that will be fure to end well. 2. To make his 
advantage oi the errors of his predece£brs. 3. To avoid all ex« 
tremes in general : violent meafures are wholly inconfiflent with 
prudence. 4. To fufpc^ all ; but take care not to feem fufpicious 
of any. 5. To be content with a moderate income, and moderate 
oAentation : great riches and grandeur infallibly draw envy and ha^ 
tred. 6. To be eafy of accefs : ftiffnefs is univerfally hated ; and 
affability tends to reconcile people to the private charader of a per- 
fon whofe public conduct may be obnoxious. 7. To hear all opin- 
ions, and follow the bcft. 8. To liften attentively to the ren^arks 
made by enemies. 9. To fhew to inferiors foniewhat perfonally 
great in his condu<5t and charader : it expofes a man of rank to ex* 
treme contempt, to obferve that what makes the difference between 
him and his inferiors, is chiefly drefs, riches, or (lation* io> To 
retire in time, if pofTible, with a reputatiQft unfullied. 

Health ; a good confcience ; one htmdred a year for a fingle per- 
fon, or two for a family ; the real neceffaries of life arc foon reck- 
oned up. If there happen to be in the neighbourhood a few con* 
vcrfable people, with whom you may walk, or ride out, hear a fong, 
track a harmlefs joke, or have a game at bowls, you are poffefred 
of the whole luxury of life. Where is the man whofe merit may 
challenge fiich happinefs ? Yet how many are there difTatisfied in 
afHjcuce beyond thii ? 

If you find yourfelf in a thriving way keep in it. 

Throw fordid fdf out of your mind, if you think of being truly 
great in fpiiit. 
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A readinefs at throwing any fuddeo thought which may occur, 
either ia readiDg« or converfation, into eafy language, may be of 

Seat ufe towards improvement in prudence for adUon, and furniture 
r eonverfation. One who accuftoms himfelf much to making re- 
marks of all kinds in writing, muft in time have by him a colledioa 
containing fomewhat upon every thing. 

I do not know a much greater unhappinefs in life, than that of 
being* conneded, by blood or friendfhip, with unfortunate neceffitous 
people. A generous mind cannot bear to fee them fink, withont 
endeavouring to help them out of their difficulties. The coofe- 

Juence of which is, being drawn into difficulties by their meant, 
f you lend» and afk for your own* a (quarrel follows. And if 
you. give freely, they will depend on your fupporting them in idle- 
nefs. And after all| what is mod vexatious is, that you can feU 
dom do any good to imprudent and unthriving people. Such con^ 
neftions a prudent man will avoid, or give up as foon as poffible. 

Do not think of any great defign after forty years of age. 

The very deliberating upon bufinefs is half the bufinefs. 

• Your neighbour has more income than enough ; you have juft 
enough. Is your neighbour the better for having what he has no ufi 
for ? Are you the worfe for being free from the trouble of vchat 
would be ufelefs to you ? 

. Better confider for an hour, than repent for a year. 

Let fcandal alone, and it will die away of itfelf : oppofe it, and 
it will fprcad the fafter; 

Let fafety and innocence be two indifpenfable ingredients in all 
your amufements : Is there any pleafure in what leads to lols of 
health, fortune, or foul ? 

Take care of falling out of conceit with your wife, your ftation, 
habitation, bufinefs, or any thing elfe, which you cannot change. 
Let no comparifons once enter into your mind : the confequence 
will be reflleffnefs, envy, and unhappinefs. 

Be not defirous of fcencs of gradeur, of hightencd pleafures and 
diverfions : it is the fure way to take your heart off from your pri- 
vate (lation and way of life, and to make you uneafy and unhappy. 
It is a thou(and to one but, if you were to get into a higher Nation, 
you would find it av/kvvard and unfuitable to you, and that you 
would only want to return again to your former happy independence* 

There is no time fpent more ftupidly than that which fome luxu- 
rious people pafs in a morning between fleeping and waking, after 
nature has been fully gratilie.d. He who is awake, may be doing 
fomewhat : he who is afleep, is receiving the refrefhment neceflary 
to . fit him for aN^lion : but the hours fpent in dozing and 
fiumbsring, can hardly be called exiftence. 
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Cohfider, the mod elegant beauty is only a fair Hcin drawn 
over a heap of the fame flefh, bloody bones» and impnritieii which 
oompofe the body of the uglieft dnnhill-beggar. 

. If you have made an injudicious fnendfliip» let it fink gently and 
gradually ; if you blow it up at once» mifchief may be Uie confis 
quence : never difoblige, if you can poffibly avoid it. 

If you want to try experiments^ take cate at leaffj that they be 
sot dangerous ones. 

Better not make a prefent at all, than do it in a pitiful manner ; 
every thing of elegance^ is better let alone than clumfily performed. 

• 

* If you want to keep the good opinion of a great perfon, whom 
]ft>u find to be a man of underftandmg ; do not thruft yourfelf upon 
Itim, but let him fend for you> when he wants you. Do not pump 
for his fecrets, but ftay till he tells you them ; nor ofo him your 
advice unaflced ; nor repeat any thing of what pafles between yoUy 
relating to lamilyy or ftate-affairs ; nor boaft of your intimacy with 
him ; nor (hew yourfelf ready to fneak and cringe, or to make the 
£nemy of mankind a prefent of your foul to oblige your patron. If 
Jfiour icheme be, to make your fortune at any rate^ put on your boots» 
ihid -plunge through thick and thin. 

It will vex you to lofe a friend for a fmart flroke of raillery ; or 
the opinion of the wife and good> for a piece of fbolifh behaviour at 
a merry-making. 

The more you enlarge yonr concerns in life^ the more chances you 
will have of embarraffinents. 

Mankind generally aft not according to right ; but more according 
to prefent intereft ; and mofl according to prefent paiEon : by this 
key you may generally get into their deugns^ and foretei what courfe 
they will take. 

In eftimating the worth of men, keep a guard upon your judgment, 
that it be not biaiTed by wealth or fplendor. At the fame time, 
there is no neceffity for treating with a cynical infblence, every per- 
ibn whom Providence hath placed in an eminent flation, merely be- 
caufe your experience teaches you, that very few of the great are de- 
ferving of the efteem of the wife and good. Coniider the tempu- 
tions which befiege people of diftindtion, and render it almofl in- 
poflible for them to come at truth ; and make all reafonable allowan- 
ces. If you fee any thing like real goodnefs of heart in a perfon of 
high rank, admire it as an uncommon inflance of excellence, which, 
in a more private (lation, would have rifen to an extraordinary pitch. 

Never write letters about any affair that has occafioned, or may 
occafiun a difference : a difference looks bigger in a letter than in 
convetfation. 

Do not let one failure in a worthy and pra^cable fcheme bafle 
you : the more difficulty die more glory. 
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If you do not fet your whole thoughts upon a bufinefsy while you 
tre about it| it is ten to one but you mifmanage it : if you iet your af« 
fedtiona immoveably upon worldly things you will become a fordid 
earth-worm. 

Grief fmothered preys upon the vitals ; give it vent into the bofom 
of a friend : but take care that your friend be a perfon of approved 
tendernefs ; elfe he will not adminifter the balm of fympadiy : of 
tried prudence $ elfe you will not profit by his advice or confolation : 
and of experienced fecrecy ; elfe you may chance to find yourfelf 
betrayed and undone. 

In public places be cautious of your behaviour : you know not who 
may have an eye upon you, and afterwards expofe your levity or af- 
fcAatlon where you would lead wiih it. Nothing can be imagined 
more naufeous than the public behaviour of many people, who make 
mighty pretenfions to the elegances of life. To go to church, to a 
tragedy, or an oratorio, only to dlfturb ail who are within reach of 
your impertinence, fhews a want, not only of common modefty and 
civility, but of common fenfe. If you do not come to improve, or 
to enjoy the entertainment, you can have no rational fcheme in view. 
If you want to pi ay off your fooleries, you have only to go to a rout, 
where you are fure nothing of fenfe or reafonable entertainment will 
have any place, and where confequently you can fpoil nothing. As 
to indecencies in places of public worfhip, one would think the fear 
of being ftruck by the Power to whom fuch places are dedicated, 
would a little reflrain the public impiety of fome people. 

Never difbblige fervants, if you can avoid it. Low people are 
often mifchievous : and having lived with you, have it in tlieir power 
to mifreprefent and injure ycu. 

The more fervants you keep, the worfe you will be ferved. 

Great people think their inferiors do only their duty in ferving 
them : And that they do theirs in rewarding their fervices with a 
nod or a fmile. The lower part of mankind have minds too fordid 
to be capable of gratitude. It is therefore chiefly from the middle 
rank that you may look for a fenfe and return of kindnefs, or any 
thing worthy or laudable. 

Do not let your enemy fee that he has it in his power to plague you. 

Beware of one who has been your enemy, and all of a fudden, no 
body knows how, or why, grows mighty loving and friendly. 

In propofmg your bufinefs, be rathcflr too full, than too brief, to 
prevent miftakes. In affairs, of which you are a judge, make the 
propofal yourfelf. In cafes which you do not underftand, wait if 
poiEble, till another makes it to you. 

Be fearful of one you have once got the better of. You know not 
how you may ha^c irritated him ; nor how deeply revenge works isx 
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his heart againft you. It is better not to feem to have got the ad- 
Vantage of your enemy whea you have. 

If you afk a favour, which you had feme pretentions to, and 
meet with a refufal, it will be impolitic to fhew that you think your- 
feJf ill ufed. You will adt a more prudent part in ieeming fatisfied 
with the reafons given. So you may take another opportunity of 
foliciting ; and may chance to be fuccefsfiil : for the perfon you have 
obliged willy if he has any grace, be afhamed and puzzled to refufe 
you -a fecond time. 

If you are defamed, confider, whether the profecution of the 
perlbn who has injured you is not more likely to fpread the report 
than to clear your innocence. If fo^ your regard for yourfelf» will 
teach you what courfe to take. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



. AVING in the former book laid before the young reader i 
ferles of directions with regard to his condudt in moft circumftanccs 
in life, which, if he will follow, fupplying their deficiences (as it is 
impoflible to frame a fyftem of prudentials that (hall fuit all poffible 
cafes without deficiency) by applying to the judicious and experienced 
for advice in all ^Sttraordinary emergencies, and by forming his con- 
duft by the beft rules and examples, he will have great reafoa to 
hope for fuccefs and credit in life, and to have even his difappoint- 
ments and misfortunes afcribed, at lead by the candid and benevo- 
lent, to other caufes, rather than to error, or mifcondufk on his j 
part ; it follows next to proceed to the confideratoon of what makes 
another very confiJc:rabIe part of the dignity of human life, to wit, 
The improvement of the mind, by ufeful and ornamental knowledge. ■ 

It may be obje«5led, that, as all our knowledge is comparatively 
but ignorance, it cannot be of much importance that we take the 
pains to acquire what is of fo little confequence when acquired. 

But it is to be obferved, that our knowledge is faid to be incoa- 
fiderable only in comparifon with that of fuperior beings, and thit 
what we can know is not to be named in comparifon with what i^ 
the prcfent ftate lies wholly out of our reach. And though this i* . 
the cafe not only of our fliort-fighted fpecies, but alfo of the higbcft .; 
archangel in heaven, whofe comprehenfion, being ftili finite, muft." 
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fall infinitely fhort of the whole extent of knowledge, which in tlie 
Divine Mind is ftriftly iniiiiite ; yet I believe hardly any man can be 
found To weak as to defpife the knowledge of an angel, or fuperior 
being, or who would not willingly acquire it, if it were poiTible. 

If there is a certain meafure of knowledge, which we are fure is 
attainable, becaufe it has been attained by many of our own fpecies, 
muft we defpife it becaufe we know there are vail tracl:« of fcience 
to which human fagacity cannot reach ? Mull we fall out with our 
eyes becaufe they cannot take in the ken of an angel ? Mufl we re- 
folve not to make ufe of them to fee our way here on earth, becaufe 
they are not acute enough to (hew us whether there arc any inhabitants 
in the moon ? 

Truth may be compared to gold or diamonds in the nvne, the 
fmallefl fragment of which is valuable. And if one had the oft'cr 
of all the gold dud, or all the fmall diamonds of a mine, I believe 
he would hardly rejeft it, becaufe he could not have the working of 
the rich vein wholly to himfelf. Truth is the proper objefl of the 
underdanding, as food is the nourifhment of the body. Lefs im- 
portant truths are ftill worth fcarchfng for. Truths of great import- 
ance are worth any labour the finding them may cod. 

It is, therefore, plainly one thing to be conceited of any acquisi- 
tions we can make in knowledge, and another, to defpife thofe that 
are within our power. There is no doubt but the njo(l enlightened 
angel above, is lefs conceited of the vail treafures of knowledge he 
pofTefles, than a (ludent in his firfl year at the univerfity, is of tiie 
crude and indigefted fraattering he has gained. Nor is tlicrc any 
room to doubt, that knowledge is more edeemcd by thofc figacious 
beings who beft know the value of it, than by our fliort-fi^lued f?)e- 
cies, who have gone fuch inconfiderable lengilis in it. 

The prcfent is by no means an a;»e for Indulging ignorance. A 
perfon, who thinks to have any credit among mankind, or to niukc 
any figure in converfation, mull abfolutcly refolve t© take fomc pains 
to improve himfelf. We find more trut; knowledge at prefent in rii(>p3 
and counting-houfes, than could have been found an age or two ago 
in univerfities. For the bulk of the knowledge of thofe times con- 
fifted in fubtle diflindions, laborious difquifitions, and endlcTs tlif^Mites 
about words. The univerfal diffufion of knowledge, which we ob- 
ferve at prefent among all ranks of people, took its rife from the jnib- 
Jirtiing thofe admirable efTays, the Spedator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
in which learned fubje(5ls were, by the elegant and ingenious authors, 
cleared from the fcholallic rubbifli of Latin and logic, rcprcfcntcd in 
a familiar ftyle, and treated in a manner which people of piain com- 
mon fenfe might comprehend. The practice of exhibiting couifcs 
of exj>eriments in London^ and other great cities, which was llrll 
introduced by IVhjfion, DefnguUcrsj and oiheis, has Jikev/ife greatly 
contributed to the fpreadir.g a tafle for knowledge among the trading 
people, who now talk familiarly of things, their grand fathers would 
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Iiavc thoiT^iit it as much as their credit was worth to have Jieec thought 
to know. 

TiKrc is indeed greater danger, left the flood of luxury and vice, 
whicli over-runs rhe nation, go on increaling, till it deftroy all tliat is 
••A truly noble and valuable in the people. I need not fay danger. There 
ii not tiiC kail doi.bt but thj dvLMUchcry of njodcin times will fhort- 
Jy iiiakc an end, cither of ihe nation or of iiltlt. Tlic hiltories of 
■ 11 the /lates of former times, where luxury has prevailed, fu/G- 
\ -cntly (hew what we have to cxp;cl. However, at prefent, it is 
ai'iulutely ncceli'ary, in order to be on a f(»ot with others, that we 
take a Jjtile pains to improve ourfelvts, cfpccially in thofe parts of 
kiio\\leJ;;e which enter commonly into convtilation, as morals, hit 
tory, and ph} 'iology. 

Nothing makes a greater difference between one being and another, 
th.m dili'trent degrees of knowledge. The mind of an ignorant per- 
fon i-i an abfohue void. That of a wrong-headed perfon may 
be coiiip.'red to a town facked by an enemy, where all is over- 
t'.irn;.!, j;nd nothing in its proper ftate or plac^. That of a wife 
man is a m *g:?zine richly fiuniihed. Their important truths are ftor- 
cJ up in fuch regular arrangement, that reflection fees at once through 
a whole feries of fubjeds, and obferves diftindlly their relations and 
ccnnc6lions. We may confidcr the mind of an ang^ilic being as a vaft 
pilacc, in which are various magazines ftored wiih fublime truths, 
the contemplation of whofe connexions, relations, and various beau- 
ties, mu(t afford a happinels to us inconceivable. The Divine mind 
(if it may be allowed us to attempt to form any faint idea of the Ori- 
ginal of all perfection) may be confidered as the immenfe and un- 
houndtd treafure of all truth, where the original ideas of all things 
t!}at ever have been, that now are, and that ever fliall be, or that 
Ere barely poflible, are continually prelent ; the continual contem- 
] lation ot which infinitude of things, with tlie inll.iice b-auties re- 
lulting from their various relatione and connccnbns, mult (if we 
may take the liberty of the expieflTion) afford infinite entertainment 
and dchrht. 






Thus, in proportion to the rank which any being holds in the uni- 
vcrfe, luch are his views and his comprehtnfion of things. And I 
know not whether the diflerence be greater bctwikt the mod enlight* 
c-vjj or our fpccies, and the lowclt order of angelic beings ; than 
downward from the moft knowing of our fpecics to th'^ moll ignorant. 
To comuare an illiicr.iLe clown, or even a nobleman lunk infenfuali- 
ly ii'.J i^iiorancc, (for it is t!ic j'.iiie thing whether you choofe out of 
tlie giccit vu!g::r or the fniall) vvilh a Newton or a Clarke ; to compare, 
1 Ifiy, two minds, of which the one is wholly blind and infenllble to 
every tiling above the mere animal fumftions, of v/hich a brute is as 
capable Uj he ; and the other is r^iif ;d habitually above the reg:irds of 
iv:n':*, and is t-mpioyed in the cjntcmpiaiioti of great and fiiblime 
Li'urh?, ia Icdirching into the glori'jus v/orks of \\h Almighty Mukcr 
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in the natural worldy and his profound fcheme of government In the 
morale and, by the force of a ftupendous fa^acity, is able to pene- 
trate into, and lay open to others, truths feerain;»ly beyond human 




preaching nearer to him ; to compare two minds fo immcr.fcly H!:T^.:- 
cnt in their capacities and endowments, what likcnefs appears to Az- 
termine us to regard them as of the fame fpecics, and not rather to 
pronounce the one an angel, and the other a brute I 

We fee, therefore, that though there may be no room for pride or 
felf-conceit on account of our attainments in knowledge, fince the 
highefi: pitch we can poiFibly foar to, wiii be but inconfiderablc in 
comparifon with what we never can reach ; yet there is a great dtal of 
room for laudable ambitiop ; fmce we fee it is poHible to excel the 
balk of our fpecies, for. any thing we know, almolt as much as an 
angel docs a brute. 

All endowments and acquifitions mrfl h.ive a bepjnning. Time 
was, when Sir Ifaac Newton did not know the letters of the alpha- 
bet. And the time may, and, no douhr, will come, when the me.::: - 
eft of my readers, if he makes a proper ufe of the natural abiliri'".. 
and providential advantages given him, and iludics to gain Mis favti: , 
in whofe difpofal ail gifts and endowments are, will exceed not o::]y 
the pitch to which the above-mentioned prodigy of our fpeclos reach- 
ed, but will rife to a ftation above that which the higlieft archangel in 
heaven fills at prefent, though the diiUnce muil icill continue. And 
no one knows whatimmenfe advantar^e it ruay be ol', to have cndoav- 
cured, even in this imperfeft ftate, to f^.t our minds oper.w\i, by th? 
accefs of new ideas and views ; to have habituated ourielves to exn.'-i- 
ine, to compare, to reflecfl, and dilli.unulh. It is evident that ail 
thefe exercifes of the undorftandln^T vnml h?. abfolulily ncctfi-ny in 
any future ftate whatever, for enlarjr^lii:; uvc fnhere of our knowled???', 
and ennobling our minds. And wh?.t .ir. -..lvLint;:gc niuft it be for J\i- 
ture ftates to have begun the work h.?ie tluir \< tr) be cirricd on to eter- 
nity? To what end does rcli^;i^n, and even ]v:iil>rj direoi ir< ;o runrtify 
our paflions and appetites, to hiibltu.V.:- ox: minds to rhe coiilcr.inl.-i- 
tion of thofc high and heavenly things v/c h()j>e to come (.::c day to 
the enjoyment o^ i No doubt, it is necriluiy. in ihe nature uf thii.^3, 
that our minds, in ihiir prefent infant il.iiw (uS 'Jiis may very properly 
be called) be formed and difciplineJ, py '.'..rtc:!! and habit, to that 
tcmjjer and chara:cjr, which is to be hercaiUr ih^ir j;lory, their per- 
fection, and their happinefs. Transfer the view iVom practice to 
knowledge, and you wiii f:nd, that the an:ilo;;'.y will hold good theie 
hkcwife. It is neceflnrv that we cultivate to the utnioft all th-i facui- 
ties of our fouLs in the prefent ftate, in order ;o diiir arriving at lii«;hcr 
degrees of perfection hereafter. And no rational mind ever will, or 
:anrifcto any high d':grc« of pcrf:?f>lon in any ftate whatever, a»;.l 
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continHie in ignorance. For if the definition of a rational mind be, 
** A being endowed with unJcrdanJinf; and will," (I mention only 
the two j^rincipal faculties) there is no doubt but it is equally necefTa- 
ry to the perfection, and confcquently to the happinefs of every ra- 
tiunal being, that its undcirtanding be enlarged and improved by 
kr.ov.'lcdijc, ;is th.it its will be formed and dire<^ed by a fenfe of duty- 
To putihe ma:iti- upon its proper foot, we ought to confidcr theioi- 
provonKut of evciy faculty of our minds as a part of virtue, of 
which afterwards. And in doing fo, we fhall find, that there ought 
to bj nodillinvHion between the love of knowledge and of virtue ; it 
bi-in;; evident, that the proper improvement and due condudt of the 
iinderflandlng is an indifpcnfablc part of the duty of every rational 
bcin;;, Juft fcntiniinis of tlie fupreme Governor of the world, of 
our own nature and iKite, of the fitnef«i and propriety of moral good, 
and the fatal cfF^rcls of irregularity, are the only fure foundation of 
j!00(lnefs. Now, to attain full and clear notions of thefe, it will be 
necL'fUry to make pretty cxt^nfive inquiries, to carry our refearche* 
a confidcrable way into the works of God, from whence we draw 
the ciearcll conceptions of his nature and attributes; to ftudy our 
own nature and ftate, with the various paflions, appetites, and incli* 
rations, which enter into our conltitution ; the connexions and re- 
lations we Hand in to one another ; and the different natures and 
confequcnces of anions, according to the motives they fpring from, 
and the circumfUnces which diverfify them. All this, I fay, will 
be of inimcp.fe advantage for railing us above vice, and confirming 
us in a fteady courfe of virtue, which is the diredl tendency of all 
true knowledge, and the effeft it never fails to produce in every hon- 
til and unc'jrr'jpted mind. 

AnJ thoii;ih it niufl: be owned, that an illiterate day-labourer who 
Ciirns his living by hedging and ditching, who is devout toward his 
God, and benevolent to his neighbour, is a much nobler and more 
valuable being in the fight of his Maker, than the mofl accomplifhed 
courtier, who fupports his grandeur by the wages of iniquity ; nay, 
thoii:;h it is evident, that great knowledge will even make a wicked 
beiiiv tb.e worfe, as it enables him to be more extenfively wicked; it 
docs no' therefore follov/, that knowledge is of no confequence to 
vii tu"' ; but only that vice is of fo fatal and deflrudlive a nature, as 
to pojfon and pervert the befi: things where it enters. If the above 
d.iy-iabourer, by the mere goodnefs of his heart, may be acceptable 
to G::i, and efleenicd by ail good men, how much higher might he 
h.iVL' rifen, with the aJiiition of extenfive improvements in knowl- 
e;!pc ? C:)ii!(I ever a }Vuo!.iJlon or a Cztdworth have formed fdch juft, 
or luch fublime notions of virtue and of fpiritual things ? Could 
rhry cvor have arrived at the pitch, of goodnefs themfelves reached, 
or could iiiey have reprefentcil it in the amiable lights they have done, 
fo :\s to !\ain others to the (tudy and practice of it, without exten- 
fively irnnroved abilities ? 
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Enough, methinks, has therefore been faid to invite readers, ef- 
pecially tlie younger fort, to engage in the truly noble and worthy 
lobour of improving the^r minds, rather than indulging their fenfes : 
of cultivating the immortal part, rather than pampering the body ; 
of afpiring to a refemblance of the nature of angels, rather than 
finking themfelves to the rank of the brutes. 

It is amazing and delightful to confider, what feeraingly difficult 
things are done by means of human knowledge, fcanty and confined 
as it is. The wonders performed by means of reading and writing 
are fo (Iriking, thatfome learned men have given it as their opinion, 
that the whole was communicated to mankind orginally by fome 
fuperior being. That by means of the various compofitions of about 
twenty different articulations of the human voice, performed by the 
aiEftance of the Jungs, the glottis, the tongue, the lips, and the 
teeth, ideas of all fenfible and intelligible obje<fls in nature, in art, 
in fcience, in hiftory, in morals, in fupernaturals, fhould be com- 
municable from one mind to another ; and again, that figns Ihould 
be contrived, by which thofe articulations of the human voice fhould 
be exprefled," fo as to be communicable from one mind to another by 
tlie eye ; this feems really beyond the reach of humanity left to it- 
felf. To imagine, for example, the firft of mankind capable of in- 
venting any fet of founds, which fhould be fit to communicate to one 
another the idea of what is meant by the words virtue or reBkudey 
or any other idea wholly unconnected with any kind of found what- 
ever, and afterwards of inventing a fet of figns, which fhould give 
the mind by the eye, an idea of what is properly an objedt of ths 
fenfe of hearing ; (as a word when cxprcfTed with the voice, repre- 
V fents an idea, which is the mere objedt of the underflanding) to 
imagine mankind, in the firfl ages of the world, without any hint 
from fuperior beings, capable of this, feems doing too great honour 
to our nature. Be that as it will ; that one man ihould, by uttering 
a fet of founds no way connefted witli, or naturally reprefentative (»r, 
one fet of ideas more than another ; that one man fhould, by fu ch 
feeniingly unfit means, enlighten the underftanding, roufe the piifnonF, 
delight or terrify the imagination of another ; and that he fnould 
not only be able to do this when prefent, viva voce ; but that he 
Ihould produce the fame effect by a fet of figures no way naturally 
fit to rcprefent either the ideas he would communicate, or (lefs ilill) 
the articulate founds, which are themfelves but reprefentatives of 
ideas 5 and that he fhuuld affed another perfon at pleafure, at the 
diflance of five thoufand miles, and with as much precifion and ac- 
curacy as if he were upon the (pot, nay, as if he could open to 
him his mind, and give him to apprehend the ideas as they lie there 
in their original ftate, is truly admirable. The tranflating (fo to 
(peak) ideas into founds, the tranflating thofe founds into vifiblc ob- 
jedts, the tranflating one fet of thofe vifible objects into another, or 
turning one language int© another, as Hebreivy Greeks or Latirij in- 
to Engiyk ; s^ this, if we were not familiar with it^ would appear 
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a fort of magic ; but our being accuflomed to it| does not lefTen its 
real excellence. 

Again, if we confider what (Irange things are commonly done 
by every novice in numbers, we cannot help admiring the excellence 
of knowledge. To tell an Indian^ that a boy of twelve years of 
age, could by making a few fcrawls upon paper, determine the 
number of barley-corns, which would go round the globe of the 
earth ; would (Irangely (lartle him ! To talk to one ¥nacquainted 
with the firft principles of arithmetic, of adding together a fet of 
numbers, as five thoufand five hundred and fifty-five, fix thoufand 
^x hundred and fixty-fix, feven thoufand feven hundred and feventy- 
feven, and fo on ; to the number of twenty or thirty lines of figurest 
efpecially, if thofe lines confided of a great many places of figures* 
going on to hundreds of thoufands, millions^ billions, trillionsi and 
fo on, to tell fuch a perfon, that it was not only poffible, but even 
that nothing was more eafy or trifling, than to determine the whole 
amount of fuch a fet of numbers, and that without miflaking a fin- 
gle unit, ail this would feem to the untutored Indian utterly incredi- 
ble and impoffible ! To tell a Barbarian, that nothing was more 
common, than for traders in this part of the world, to buy in goods 
to the value of many thoufand pounds, to fell them out again ia 
parcels, not exceeding the value of ten or twenty fhillings each, to 
receive in their money only once a year, and yet they committed no 
confiderable miflake, nor fuffered any material lofs in the dealings 
of many years together, through error or mifcalculation ; he would 
conclude, that either thofe traders had memories above the ufusd 
rare of human nature, or that they had fupernatural afiiftance ! Yet 
all that has been hitherto mentioned, and a thoufand times more, is 
what we find perfons of the meaneft natural endowments, and the 
narroweft educations, capable of acquiring ! That by obferving with 
fo fimplc an inflrument as a quadrant, the apparent altitude of the 
pole at one place, and travelling on, till we find it elevated a degree, 
that from thence we fliould determine with undoubted certainty, the 
real circuit of the whole globe of the earth, and confequently its 
diamcicr iind fcmi-diameter ! That by an obfervation of the paral- 
lax of tiic moon, which is not difficult to take, with a few deduc- 
tions and calculations, we ihouid, by knowing the proportion be- 
tween the unknown fides and angles of a triangle and thofe which 
are known, and by forming a triangle according to obfervation, the 
bafe of which to reprefent tlie earth's femi-diameter, be as fure of 
the diftance from the eartli to the moon, as we are of the didance 
and height of a tower, viewed at two ftations ! That aftronomers 
fhould thence proceed through all their wonderful difcoveries and 
calculations : the confideration of thefe things gives no contemptible 
idea of human knowledge. If we proceed to the calculation of 
eclipfes, determining the revolutions and paths of comets, and (b 
forth, we cannot help looking upon the degree of knowledge we are 
capable of attaining, as highly worthy our attention, and viewing 
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our own nature as truly great and fublime, and the Divine Goodnefk 
as highly adorable, which has endowed our minds with abilities in 
themfeives To wonderful, and promiiing of eudlefs improvements and 
enlargements ! 

In what light then ought we to view thofe groveling and mean- 
^irited mortals, who make a pride of declaring their contempt of 
uiowledge ? Did one hear a vicious perfon expreifing his contempt 
of honefty and virtue, fhould we think the more meanly of them, 
or of him ? In the fame manner, when a (hallow fop fneers at what 
be does not underftand, his low raillery ought to cad no reflection 
upon learning ; but he is to be confidcred as funk from the dignity 
of reafbn, and {o far degenerate as to make -his ignorance his pride> 
which ought to be his Ihame. 

If we caft our eyes backward upon pad times, or if we take a 
view of the prefent (late of the world, if we confider whole nations, 
or fingle perfons, nothiag fo fills the imagination, or engages the 
attention, as the confpicuous and illudrious honours of knowledge 
and learning. The ancient Egyptians^ the fathers of wifdom ; the 
ftudious Athenians^ the cultivators of every elegant art ; the wife 
RomanSf the zealous imitators of learned Greece; how come thefe 
nations to ihine, like condellations, through the deeps of that uni- 
verfal mift which involves the red of antiquity ? How come the 
Pythagoraiiy the ArlflotleSi the Tullysy the Livys to appear, even 
to us at this diftance, as dars of the fird magnitude in the vad fields 
of asther I How comes it that Afric^ fince the fetting of learning in 
that quarter of the world, has been the habitation of obfcurity and 
cruelty ? What is the difgrace of wild Indiansy and fwinifh Hotten- 
tots ? Is it not their brutifh ignorance \ What makes our ifland to 
differ fo much from the afpeft it had when Julius Cafar landed 
on our coad, and found us a flock of painted favages, fcampering 
naked through the woods ? What nation makes fuch an appearance 
now, as Engiandf wherever knowledge is valued ? What names of 
ancient warriors make fo great a figure on the roll of fame or (hine 
fo bright in wifdom's eye, as thofe of the improvers of arts and 
fciences, who have rifen in our ifland ? Who would not rather, in 
our times, who know to defpife romantic heroifm, choofe to have 
his name enrolled with thofe ot a Bacont sl B^yk^ a Clarke^ or a New 
tony the friends of mankind, the guides to truth, the improvers of the 
human mind, the honours of our nature and our world ; than to 
have a place among the Alexanders^ the Cafars^ the Lewis's^ or 
the Charles\ the (courges and butchers of their fellow-creatures I 
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of laying a Foundation of Moral Knowledge, 
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Of EJucaiion from Infancy. Ahfohte Necejjtty^^ and proper Metbodf 1 



.AVING already treated in part, of fo much of the edaoh 

tion of young children as falls under the care of the parents, I will 
now, for the fake of exhibiting at once a comprehenlive view of 
the whole improvement of the mind, begin from infancy itfeif; 
and lay down a general plan of knowledge, and the method of ac- 
quiring it. And I doubt not but the reader will own, that a genius 
naturally good, and which has been cultivated in the manner here ttt 
be defcribed, may be faid to have had moft of the advantages nece& 
ry for attaining the higheft perfeftion of human nature, of which tbii 
fiate is capable. 

Firft, and above all things, it is to be remembered, and cannot 
be too often inculcated, that, from the time a child can fpeak, through' 
out the whole courfe of education, the forming of the temper to 
meeknefs and obedience, regulating the paffibns and appetites and 
habituating the mind to the love and practice of virtue, is the great 
the condant, and growing labour, without which all other culture is ab- 
fplute trifling. Nor is this to be done by fits and ftarts, nor this moft 
important of all knowledge to be fuperficially or partially communi- 
cated. Every obligation of morality ; every duty of life ; every beauty 
of virtue, and deformity of vice, is to be particularly fet forth, and re 
prefented in every different light. It is not a few fcraps of good thingi 
got by memory, nor a few particular lefTons given from time to time^ 
that can be called a religious education. Without laying before the 
young mind a rational, a complete and perfedt fyflem of morals, 
and of Chriflianity, the work will be defective and unfiniihed. 
Thefe important leflbns muft be begun early ; conflantly inculcated \ 
never loll fight of ; raifed from every occafion and opportunity; 
improved and enlarged as reafon opens ; worked into every faculty 
of the foul ; begun by parents ; carried on by the mafter or tutor ; 
cftablifhed by the man himfelf, when of age to enquire and to ad for 
himfelf ; fludied every day and every hour while one faculty remaini 
capable of exerting itfeif in the mind ; and the man, when full of 
years, mufl flill proceed, and at laft go cut of the world engaged in 
the important ftudy of his duty, and means for attaining the happi- 
nefs and perfeftion for which he was brought into being. 

The knowledge of morality and Chriftianity is the abfolutely io- 
difpenfable part of education. For what avails it how knowing a 
perfon is in fpeculative fcience, if he knows not how to be ufeful 
and happy ? If this work be neglcfted in the earlier part of Hfc, 
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it muft be owing to feme very favourable circumflancesy if the per- 
fon turns out well afterwards. For the human mind refembles a 
piece of ground^ which will by no means lie wholly bare ; but will 
either bring forth weeds or fruits, according as it is cultivated or 
neglected. And according as the habits of vice and irreligion, or 
the contrary, get the firft poiTeiEon of the mind, fuch is the future 
man like to be. 

We fee that the grofs fuperftitions and monftrous abfurdities of 
popery, by the mere circumdance of their being early planted in the 
inind, are not to be eradicated afterwards, though it is certain, tiiat, 
as reafon opens, and the judgment matures, they muft appear ftill 
more and more /hocking. With how great advantage, then may 
we eftabli(h in the minds of young ones the principles of a religion 
flridtly rational, and that will appear the more fo, the more it is 
examined. 

It is plain, that early youth is the fitted feafon of life for eftab- 
liihing firft principles o( any kind, becaufe then the mind is wholly 
difengaged from the purfuits which afterwards take po^eflion of it. 
And the knowledge of right and wrong is indeed the moft level to 
all capacities of any fcience whatever. For we are properly moral 
agents, and are naturally qualified with fufHcient abilities to under- 
ftand the obligations of morality, when laid before us, if we can 
but be prevailed with to obferve them in our pradtice ; for which 
purpofe the mod efiedual method, oo doubt, is to have them eaily 
inculcated upon us. 

We do not think it proper to leave our children to themfelves, to 
find out the fciences of grammar, or numbers, or the knowledge of 
languages, or the art of writing, or of a profeffion to live by. And 
(hall we leave them to fettle the boundaries of right and wrong by 
their own fagacity; or to negledt, or mifunderftand, a religion, 
which God hirafelf has condefcended to give us, as the rule of our 
faith and pradHce ? What can it (ignify to a youth, that he go through 
all the liberal fciences, if he is ignorant of the rules by which he 
ought to live, and by which he is to be judged at laft. Will Greek 
and Latin alone gain him the efteem of the wife and virtuous ? or 
will philofophy and mathematics fave his foul ? 

I know of but one objection againft the importance of what I am 
ui'ging* which is taken from the deplorable degeneracy, we fometimes 
obferve the children of pious and virtuous parents run into, who 
have had the utmoft pains taken with them, to give them a turn to 
virtue and goodnefs. 

But is it not in fome cafes to be feared, that parents, through a 
miflaken notion of the true method of giving youth a religious turn, 
often run into the extreme of furfeiting them with religious exercifes, 
iniieadof labouring chiefly to enlighten and convince their underftand- 
ings, and to form their tempers to obedience. The former, though 
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noble and valuable helps, appointed by Divine Wifdom for promoting 
virtue and goodnefs, may yet be fo managed as to difgufl a young 
mind, nnd prejudice it againd religion for life ; but the latter, pro- 
perly conduOled, will prove an endlefsly- various entertainment. There 
is not a duty of morality, you can have occafion to inculcate, but 
what may give an opportunity of raifmg fome entertaining obfervatioRt 
or introducing fome amufing hidory ; and nothing can be more (lrik« 
ing than the accounts of fupernatural things, of which Holy Scrip* 
ture is full. And tliough it may fometimes happen, that a youth 
well brought up may, by the force of temptation, run into fatal cr-* 
rors in after-life, yet fnch a one, it mud b? owned, has a much bet- 
ter chance of recovering the right wiy, than one, who never was 
put in it. 1 am afhamcd to add any more upon this head ; it being 
a kind of affront to the underdandings of mankind, to labour to 
convince them of a truth as evident as that the fun fliines at noon- 
day. 

That it may unquedionably appear to be fully practicable for a pa- 
rent, or tutor, to edablifh youth, from the tendered years, in princi- 
ples of virtue and religion, by reafon, not by authority, by under- 
dandingy not by rote ; I will here add a ^etch of what I know may 
be taught with fuccefs. 

A parent in any Ration of life whatever, may, and ought to be- 
ftow fome time every day, in indrudUng his children in the mod ufe- 
ful of all knowledge. Half an hour, or an hour every day, will be 
fufficient to go through a great deal of fuch fort of work in a year. 
And what parent will pretend, that he cannot find half an hour a day 
for the mod important of all bufinefs ? At three or four years of age, 
a child of ordinary parts is capable of being fhewn and convinced^ 
** That obedience is better than perverfenefs ; that good nature is 
more amiable than peevifhnefs ; that know4edge is preferable to ig- 
norance ; that it is wicked to diffemble, to ufe any one ill, to be 
*' cruel to birds, or infers ; that it is wrong to do any thing to an- 
<* other, which one would not wifh done to one's felf ; that the world 
** was made by one who is very great, wife, and good, who is every 
*' where, and knows every thing that is thought, fpoke or done by 
" men ; that there will be a tii-ae when all, that ever lived, will bs 
** judged by God ; and that they, who have been good, will go to 
** heaven among the angels, and they who have been wicked, to hell 
*' among evil fpirits." 

There are few children of three or four years of age, who are not 
ciipable of having their underdandings opened, and their minds form- 
ed, by fuch fimple principles as thefe : and thefe, fimple as they feem, 
are the ground-work of morality and religion. 

As the faculties drengthen, farther views may by degrees be pre- 
fented to the opening mind ; and every lefTon illudrate'd and inculca- 
ted by in dances taken from the Bible, and other books, or firom 
charadlers known to the teacher. The afldng quedions upon every 
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head aod bringing In little familiar (lories proper for the occafion» 
will keep up a young one's attention, and make fuch exercifes extreme- 
ly entertaining, without which they will not be ufefuL 

Befides all let hours for in(iru6lion, a prudent parent will contrive 
to apply as much fpare time as poffible that way, and to bring in 
fome ufefiil and inftruftive hint on every occafion ; to moralize upon 
the blowing of a feather, and read a ledture on a pile of grafs, or a 
flower. 

Can any one think, that fuch a method of giving '^ line upon 
** line, precept upon precept, here a little aud there a little," is like- 
ly to mifs having a confiderable effect upon the mind, for leading it to 
an early habit of attending to the nature and confequences of a^ons, 
of detiring to pleafe, and fearing to offend, which if people could 
but be brought to accuftom themfelvcs to 'from their youth, they 
would never, in after-life, ad the rafh and defperate part we fee ma- 
ny do. 

Nor is there any thing to hinder a mader of a private place of ed- 
ucation to beftow generally an hour every day, -and more on Sundays, 
in inftrudling the youth under his care in the principles of prudence, 
morality, and religion. This may be digeftcd into a fcheme of twen- 
ty or thirty ledhires, beginning from the very foundation, and going 
through all the principal particulars of our duty to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourfelves, and from thence proceeding to a view of the 
fundamental dodrines, evidences, and laws of revealed religion. In 
all which" there is nothing but what may be brought down to the appre- 
henfion of very young minds, by proceeding gently, and fuiting one's 
expreiEons to the weak capacities of the learners ; doing all by way 
of queftion, without whichit is'impoffible to keep up their attention, 
and in the manner of familiar dialogue, rather than fct harangue, or 
magifterial precept. 

Above all things care ought to be taken, that religious knowledge 
be as little as poffible put on the foot of a tafk. A parent, or teach- 
er, who communicates his inftruftions of this kind in fuch a manner, 
as to tire or difguft the young mind, though he may mean well, does 
more harm than good. A young perfon will have a better chance for 
taking to a courfe of virtue and religion, if left wholly to liimfelf, 
than ii fet againft them by a wrong method of education. The mind, 
like a fpring, if unnaturally forced one wajt, will, when let loofe, 
recoil fo much the more violently the contrary way. 

The firft Sunday-evening's converfation, between the matter and 
pupils in a place of education, might be upon happinefs in general. 
Queftions might be put to the eldeft of the youth, as whether they 
did notdefire to fecure their own happinefs in the moft effeftual v/ay ^ 
or if they would be content to be happy for a few years, and take 
their chance afterwards. They might be afked, what they thought 
happinefs confided in, if in good eating, drinking, play, and tin© 
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clothes only ; or whether they did not think a creature capable of 
thought, of doing good or eviiand of living foreyer in a future ftate, 
ought to make fome providon of a happinefs fuitable to its fpiritual 
part. For illuftrating this they might be afked wherein they thought 
the refpj'Aive happinefs of a bead, a man, and an angel confifted. 
They might be taught partly what makes the difference of thofe na- 
tures, and fome general account given them of the nature of man^ 
his faculties, paffions, and appetites. They might be aflced, wheth- 
er tliey did not think, that the only certain means for attaining the 
grcatell happinefs mankind are capable of, was to endeavour to gain 
the favour of God, who has all poffible happinefs in his power. 

The next Sunday-evening's converfation might be upon the mod 
likely means for gaining the favour of God, in order to fecuring hap" 
pinefs. The youth might be afked, whether they did not think there 
was a difference in the conduct of different perfons, and in the effeds 
of their behaviour upon the affairs of the world. Indances might be 
made ufc of, to fhcw in general, that the natural tendency of a virtu- 
ous behaviour is to diffufe happinefs, and that vice naturally produ- 
ces confufion and mifcry. They might be aiked, what would be the 
confequence, if all men gave themfelves to drunkennefs, and other 
kinds of intemperance ; or to cruelty and violence ; and might be 
made to fee, that if all men were wicked, the world could by no 
means fubflfl. From thence they might be led on to conclude, that 
it was to be expected vice would always be difpleafing to God ; 
that confequently none but the virtuous could reafonably expefl! 
to be finally happy, however they might be fuffered to pafs through 
the prefent life. They might then be fhewn, that all the good or 
bad adions of men muft relate either to themfelves, to their fellow- 
creatures, or to God. And that whatever a£lion can have no. 
cffcdt cither upon one's felf, or any other perfon, and is neither 
pleafing nor difpleafing to God, cannot be called either virtuous or 
vicious. 

The fubjedt of the third evening's converfation might be the intro- 
dui^lion to the firft head of duty, viz. that which relates to ourfelves. 
The youth might be ihewa the propriety of beginning with that as it is 
necefiary towards a perfon 's behaving well to others, that his own 
mind be in good order. They might be taught, that our duty to 
ourfelves, confifls in the due care of our minds, and of our bodies. 
They might be aiked, whether they did not think the underftanding 
was to be improved with ufeful knowledge ; the memory cultivated 
and habituated for retaining important truth j the will fubdued to 
obedience ; and the paffions fubjefted to the authority of reafbn. 
They might be fhewn, in a few general inflances, what would be 
the confequence if none of thefe was to be done ; what a condition 
the mind muft be in, which is neglefted, and fuffered to run to abfo- 
lute mifrule. They might then be informed briefly of the ufcs and 
ends of the palEonsi and their proper conduct. 
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The conyerfation the fourth^ and one or two fucceediog evenings, 
might proceed to the neceffity and means of regulating the feveral 
pafionsy whole excefs, and the bad confequences of fuch excefs, 
might he pointed out. The paiEons not to be rooted up, but put 
under proper regulations. Excefs in the indulgence of them, how 
£rft run into, and cautions to guard againft it. Of felf-Iove, felf- 
opinion or pride, ambition, anger, envy, malice, revenge, and the 
reft ; of which as I fhall have occafion to treat pretty copioufly in 
the third book, I (hall add nothing farther at prefent, but refer the 
reader thither for a method of treating them» which may with ad- 
vantage be ufed in inftrudting youth, excluding what may be thought 
too abftraA for their appreheniion. For maftcrs are to proceed with 
prudence, according to the various capacities of the youth under 
their care ; never taking it for granted, that fuch and iuch parts of 
moral knowledge are beyond their reach ; but putting their capaci- 
ties to a thorough trial, which will fhew, contrary to common opin- 
ion, how early the human mind is capable of comprehending very 
noble and extenlive moral views. 

To treat of the due regulation of the bodily appetites, as they are 
commonly called, will be employment for feveral evenings. The love 
of life, of riches, of food, of ftrong liquors, of jQeep, of the oppofite 
fex, (a fubje A to be very (lightly touched on ) of diverfions, of finery ; 
the due regulation of each of thefe is to be pointed out, and the 
£ital confequences of too great an indulgence of them as ftrongly as 
poiEble fet forth ; with cautions againft the fnares by which yuung 
people are firft led into fenfuallty, and methods of prevention or re- 
formation. Of all which I {hsdl like wife have occafion to treat in 
the third book. The virtues, contrary to the exceflive indulgence 
of paifion and appetite, ought to be ftrongly recommended as humility, 
meekoe^Sy moderation in defires, coniide ration, and contentment. 
And it is not enough that young perfons underftand theoretically 
wherein a good difpofition of mind confifts. They are to be held to 
the ftri6t obfervance of it in their whole behaviour. One inftance 
of malice, cruelty, or deceit, is a fault more necefTary to be punifli- 
ed, than the neglect of Tome hundreds of tafks. And it muft appear 
to every underftanding, that the keeping a youth under proper regu- 
lations, even by mechanical means, is of great advantage, as he 
will thereby be habituated to what is good, and muft Hnd a vicious 
courfe unnatural to him. And there is no doubt but the minds of 
youth may be rationally, as well as mechanically, formed to virtue, 
by the prudent conduA and inftrudtions of mafters, where parent? 
vnllgive their concurrence andfanAion. 

Several evenings may be employed in giving the youth a view of 

our duty to our neighbour, under which the relative duties ought to 

be confidered ; and particularly that fundamental, but now unknown 

▼irtne of the love of our country, very ftrongly recommended. 

Materials, and a method of inftruding the youth in the duties of nega- 
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tive and pofitire juftice and benevolence, may be drawn from what 
will be fatd on fociai firtue in the third book. 

Young people of good underftanding may be rationally convinced 
of the certainty of the Divine exiftence, by a fet of arguments not 
too abftrad, but yet convincing. The proof a pofteriori^ as it is 
commonly called, is the fitted to be dwelt upon, and is fully level to 
the capacity of a youth of parts at fourteen years of age. An idea 
of the Supreme Being, a fet of ufeful moral refledlions upon his 
perfcdions, and an account of the duty we owe him, may be 
drawn from what is faid on that fubjed in the following book. 

To habituate young people to reafon on moral fubjedts, to teach 
them to exert their faculties in comparing, examining, and refle^ing, 
is doing them one of tlie greateft fer vices that can be imagined. — 
And as there is no real merit in taking religion on truft'; but on the 
contrary, a reafonable mind cannot be better employed than in ex- 
amining into facred truth : and as nothing is likely to produce a laft- 
ing effcdl upon the mind» but what the mind is clearly convinced of; 
on thefe, and all other accounts, it is abfolutely nece^ary that young 
people be early taught to confider the Chriftian religion, not as a 
matter of mere form, handed down from father to fon, or as a piece 
of fuperiHtion, confiding in being baptized, and called after the 
author of our religion, but as a fubjedl of reafoning, a fyflem of 
doctrines to be clearly underftood, a fet of fads eflablifhed on un- 
quedionable evidence, a body of laws given by Divine authority, 
which are to better the hearts, and regulate the lives of men. To 
give the youth at a place of education, a comprehenfive view of only 
the heads of what they ought to be taught of the Chriftian religieni 
will very nobly and ufefuliy employ feveial evenings. The particu- 
lars to be infilled on may be drawn from the fourth book. 

The whole courfe may conclude with an explanation of oir Sav- 
iour's difcourfe on the mount, MattL v. vi. and vii. which con- 
tains the Chriftian law, or rule of life, and is infinitely more proper 
to be committed to memory by youth, than all the cauchifms tittt 
ever were or will be compofed. 

This may be a proper place to mention, that from the earlieft 
years, youth ought to be accuftomed to jthe moft reafonable of all 
fervices, I mean worfliipping God. It is bo matter how fliort the 
devotions they ufe may be, fo they offer them with decency and 
underflanding ; without which they had better let them alone ; for 
they will be a prejudice inftead of an advantage to them. 

Bcfides all other improvements, endeavours ought to be ufed \p 
lead young perfons to ftudy, to love, and to form themfelves by the 
holy Scriptures, the fountain of knowledge, and rule of life. For 
this purpofe, fome of the time allotted for moral inftru6Hon, in a 
feminary of learning, may be interchangeably beftowed in reading, 
commenting, and queftioning the youth upon felcdl parts of Scrip- 
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ture, as the account of the creation and flood, the remarkable char- 
acters oi Noah, Lotj and Abraham, the miraculous hiftory of the 
people of Ifrael, the moral writings of Solomon, fome of the mofl 
remarkable prophecies, with accounts of their completions/ the 
GofpeUhidory, and the moral parts of the epilHes. An hour every 
morning may be very well employed in this manner. 

A courfe of fuch inftrudlions continued, repeated, and improved 
upon, for a feries of years, will furnifh the young mind with a treaf- 
ure of the mod valuable and fublime knowledge, and mud, with the 
Divine blefling, give it a caft toward the virtuous fide, which it 
muft at leaft find fome difficulty in getting the better of in after-life. 

For any man to put himfelf at the head of a place of education, 
who is not tolerable qualified for explaining the nature and obligations 
of morality, and who has not fome critical knowledge of Scripture, 
is intolerable arrogance and wickednefs. And that teacher of youth, 
who does not confider the forming of the moral charader of his pu- 
pils as the great and indefpenfable part of his duty, has not yet learn- 
ed the fird principles oi his art. 



SECT. II. 



Intention and Method of Education. Concurence of the Parents ne^ 

cejary. 






jl p.'E fooner a boy is fent from home for his education, the 
better. For though the parents themfelves fhould be abundantly 
capable of judging of, and refolute enough to keep up a proper con- 
dud): to the child, which is very feldom the cafe, yet there will al- 
ways be enough of filly relations coming and going, and of vifitants 
flattering and humouring him in all his weaknefTes ; which, though 
they be entertaining, as indeed every thing is from a pretty child, 
ought without all queftion to be eradicated as foon as poifible, in dead 
of being encouraged. The very fcrvacts will make it their bufinefs 
to teach him a thoufand monkey-tricks, and to blame the parents 

for every reproof or correction they ufe, though ever fo feafonable 

and neceffary. 

It isfurprifing that ever a queftion (hould have been made, wheth- 
er an edacation at home or abroad was to be chofen. In a home- 
education^ it is plain, that the advantage arifing from emulation, the 
importance of which is not to be conceived, muft be loft. It is like- 
wife obvious, that by a home-education youth mifTes all the advan- 
tage of being accuftomed to the company of his equals, and being 
^ly hardened by the little rubs he will from time to time meet with 
from them, againft thofc he muft lay his account with meeting in 
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lifey which a youth, who goes diredly out of his mother's lap into 
the wide world, is by no means prepared to grapple with, nor even , 
to bear the fight of ftrange faces, nor to eat, drink, or lodge differ- . 1 
ently from the manner he has been ufed to at his father's houfe. 
A third great difadvantage of a home-education, is the miffing a 
number of ufeful and valuable friendfhips a youth might have con- 
tracted at fchool, which, being begun in the innocent and difinteret 
ted time of life, often hold through the whole of it, and prove of 
the mod important advantage. The fooner a young perfon goes 
from the folitary Hate of home into the focial life of a place of edu- 
cation, the fooner he has an opportunity of knowing what it is to be 
a member of fociety, of feeing a difference between a right and a 
wrong behaviour, of learning how to condudt himfelf among his 
equals, and in (hort the fooner he is likely, under proper regulationsy . 
to become a formed man. 

The view of education is not to carry the pupils a great length 
in each different fcience ; but only to open their minds for the recep- 
tion of various knowledge, of which the firfl feeds and principles 
are to be planted early, while the mind is flexible, and difengaged 
from a multiplicity of ideas and pnrfuits. Thofe feeds and princi- 
ples are afterwards to be cultivated by the man when grown up, andt 
by means of conflant diligence and application, may be expe^ledt 
through length of time, to produce the nobleft and mod valuable 
fruits. From hence it is evident, what conftitutes the charadler of a 
perfon properly qualified for being at the head of the education of 
youth. Not 10 much a deep (kill in languages only, or in mathe- 
matics only, or in any (ingle branch of knowledge, exclufive of the 
left ; but a general and comprehenfive knowledge of the various 
branches of learning, and the proper methods of acquiring themi 
with clear and juft notions of human nature, of morals, and revealed 
religion. 

The moft perfect fcheme that has yet been found out, or is poffible 
for the whole education of youth, from fix years of age and upwards^ 
is where a perfon, properly qualified, with an unexceptionable char- 
adler for gentlenefs of temper and exemplary virtue, good breedings 
knowledge of the world, and of languages, writing, accounts, book- 
keeping, geography, the principles of philofophy, mathematics, hifto- 
ry, and divinity, and who is difengaged from all other purfuits, cm- 
ploys himfelf and proper afliftants, wholly in the care and inftrudion 
of a competent number of youth placed in his own houfe, and under 
his own eye, in fuch a manner, as to accomplifh them in all tht 
branches of ufeful and ornamental knowledge, fuitable to their ages, 
capacities, and profpe£ts, and efpecially in the knowledge of what 
will make them ufeful in this life, and fecure the happineft of the 
next. 

There is no one advantage in any other conceivable plan of educa- 
tion which may not be gained in this^ nor any one difadvantage that 
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may not be as efFe^ually avoided in this way as in any. If there is 
any thing good in a child, it may, in this method of education, be 
iniproTed to the highed pitch ; if there is any thing bad, it cannot be 
long unknown, and may be remedied, if it is remediable ; if a child 
has a bright capacity, there is emulation, honour, and reward, to 
encourage him to make the bcfl of it ; and if his faculties be low, 
there are proper methods for putting him upon ufing his utmoft dili- 
gence ; and there is opportunity to give iiim private aiBflance at bye- 
hours, to enable him to keep nearly upon a footing with others of his 
age. In fuch a place of education, the mailer has it in his power, 
by affiduity and diligence, to make the higheO; improvements upon the 
youth under his care, both in human and divine knowledge ; and, by 
a tender and affedHonate treatment of them, may gain die love, the 
efteem, and the obedience due to a parent ratlfer than a mafter. 
Such a place of education is indeed no way different from another 
private houfe, only, that indead of three or four, or half a dozen 
children, there may be thirty or forty in a family. Indead of an in- 
dulgent parent, who might fondle or fpoil the youth, there is at the 
head of fuch an oeconomy, an impartial and prudent governor, who, 
not being biaffed by paternal weaknefs, is likely to confult, in the 
mod difinterefted manner, their real advantage. Having no other 
fcheme in his head, nor any thing elfe to engage his thoughts, he is 
at liberty, which few parents are, to beftow his whole time upon the 
improvement of the youth under his care. Having no other depend- 
ence for railing himfelf in life, he is likely to apply himfdf in good 
earned' to do whatever he can for the advantage of the youth, and 
his own reputation ; as knowinj; that, though foundations, exhibit 
dons, fellowfhips, and preferments, will always draw pupils to pub- 
lic fchol^ and univerfities, it is quite otherwife with a private place 
of educiifilbn, which muft depend wholly upon real and fubflantial 
care and vifible improvement of the youth ; and that a failure of thefe 
mud be the ruin of his credit and fortune. And fuppofe a competent 
fet of duly-qualified teachers employed in fuch a place of education, 
it isplain^ that there is no part of improvement to be had at any kind 
of fchool, academy, or univerfity which may not be taken in, and 
carried to the utmofl length, the pupils are capable of, according to 
their age and natural parts. 

This is indeed, in the main, the great MiltorCs plan of a place of 
education to carry youth from grammar quite to the finifliing of their 
findies. In which the very circumftance of a perfon's being brought 
up under the fame authority from childhood to mature age, is of in- 
eftimable advantage. When a child is firfl put to a filly old woman 
to learn to read, or rather murder his book, what a number of bad 
habits does he acquire, all which mud afterwards be unlearned \ 
When from thence he is removed to a public, or boarding fchool, 
with what contempt does he look back upon his poor old miftrefs, and 
how faucily does he talk of her \ The cafe is the fame, when he is re- 
moved from the fchool to the univerfity. Then my young mailer 
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thinks himfelf a man, finds himfelf at his own dlfpofal, and refolves 
to make ufe of that liberty , which no perfon ought to be trufled with 
before years of difcretion. And the confequences are generally feen 
to anfwer accordingly. But a youth, who has been brought up from 
childhood to ripe age, under the fame perfon, fuppoiiiig liim properly 
qualiired, acquires in time the affection and the fenfe of authority of 
a fon to a parent, rather than of a pupil to a mader, than which no- 
thing can more, or fo much contribute to his iinprovt-mcntin learning, 
or to the forming of his manners. 

Whether there are not fome paiticulars in the very conftitution and 
plan of certain places of education, that may be faid to be funda- 
nentally wrong, I fhall leave to better judgments, afier fctting down 
a few queries en the fuhjeft. 

Whether the moft pcrfccl knowledge of two dead languages is, 
to any perfon whatever, let his views in life be what they will, worth 
the expence of ten yeais Hudy, to the exclufion of all other improve- 
ments ? 

Whether, in order to a thorough knowledge of Latin and Greeks 
there is any real neccflity for learning by rote a number of crabbed 
grammar rules ? And whether the fame method which is commosly 
ufed in teaching French and Italian^ (in which it is notorious that 
people do actually acq-iire as great, or rather a greater maftery ) would 
not be as effe^ual, and incomparably more compendious, for acquir- 
ing a fiifHcient knowledge of Latin or Greek ? I mean, only learning 
to decline nouns and verbs, and a few rules of conitrudion, and then 
reading books in the language. 

Whether the fuperfluous ♦^ime, btflowed in learning grammar rules, 
would not be much better employed in writing, arithmetic, elements 
of mathematics, or other irnprjvcments of indifpenfable ufe in Jifc i 
efpecially as it may be fartlitr a(ked. 

Whether the negleifl of the firft principles of thofe valuable parti 
of knowled^re, till the more tradbible years of youth are paft (all for 
the fake of La/in and Greek,) is not in experience found to be a great 
and irreparable iofs to thole who have been educated in that imper- 
fetH: mrthoii ? And whether they do not find it extremely hard,<if 
not impi-^lfible, in after-life, to acquire a perfedl knowledge of what 
hey were not in early youth fufficiently grounded in ? 

Whether the time fpent in making Latin themes and verfes is cot 
wholly thrown away ? Whether Eir^li/h people do not commonly 
acquire a very fufficient knowlcd;;e of French and Italian, without 
ever thinking or making verfes in thofe langua.^es ? Whether putting 
a youth, not yet out of his teens, upon compofition of any kind, is 
at all reafonable ? Whether it is not requiring him to produce what, 
from his unripe age and uninformed judgment, is not to be fuppofed 
to be in him, I mean thought ? Whether the proper employment of 
tliofe tender y^sars is not rather planting than reaping ? Whether there- 
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fore it would not be a more ufeful eKercife to fet a youth of fifteen to 
tranflate, paraphrafe, comment ui^n, or make abftra(fts from the pro- 
dudlions of mafterly handsi than to put him upon producing any thing 
0(hh own I 

. Whether any knowledge of the learned languages, befides being 
qualified to underhand the fenfe, and reiifh the beauties, of an an- 
cient author, be of any ufe ? and whether the making of themes or 
verfes does ac all contribute to that end ? 

Whether, in a feminary of learning, where feme hundreds of youth 
are together, it is by any human means poiRble to prevent their cor- 
rupting one another, undiflin^uifhed and undifcovered ? Whether it 
is by any human means pollible to find out the real chara^ers, the 
laudable or faulty turns of difpofition in fuch a number of youth, or 
to apply particularly to the corredion or encouragement of each 
fault or weaknefs} as they may refpedively require ?* * 

It is not to be expefted that the bufinefs of education fhould go on 
to purpofe, unlefs parents refolve to allow a gentleman, properly qua- 
lified for the important truft to be repofed in him, fuch an income as 
may be fufficient to enable him to carry on his fcheme without unea- 
finefs and anxiety, to fupport proper aOidants, and to furniih himfelf 
with books, and the other apparatus neceiTary for the improvement 
of the youth under bis care. 

There is no danger of rewarding too well the perfon whofe faith- 
ful diligence has, by the divine bleffing, made your fon a fcholar, z 
virtuous man, and a chridian. That the gentlemen who employ, or 
rather wear themfelves out, in the laborious work of the education of 
youth, do but too g^n^^^y meet with narrow and ungrateful returns, 
is evident from this demonftation, that fo few of them are feen to 
reap fuch fruits of thefr labors, as are fufficient to put them in eafy, 
much lefs affluent circumftances, when old age comes upon them, 
while fiddlers, fingers, players, and thofe who ferve at bed only to 
amufc, and often to debauch us, wallow in wealth and luxary— 
And yet, without referve, and without difparagement, be it fpoken, 
there is not a more valuable member of fociety, than a faithful and 
able inftrudlor of youth. 

• Whoever is in doubt a!)out the fubjcAs of the foregoing queries, may read, 
for fettling; his judgment, the following Authors, viz. Hor, JLib. I. Sat. x. 
upon the abfurdity of making verfes in a foreign language. Mr. Loihe\ Treat, 
of Edacat. in various places, particularly page 305, on the abfurdity of ppttitig 
youth upon mahing themes and verfes. CoivUy upon that of fatiguing thenx 
with a needleis heap of grammHr rules. . lo which add the authorities of Tanc 
fuii JPtf^, Mr. Clari, Milton, Carrw, the Governors of the Princes of the 
Royal blood of France^ Roger AJcham^ Efq. Latin preceptor to Queen Ellzm- 
hetb^ and others quoted at large by Mr. PLilipSt formerly preceptor to his Royal 
Highneft the Duke of Cumberland, in Iiis Compendious Method of teaching 
languages, printed 17^0. And if thefc be not enough to condemn the laboricu* 
trifliiig commonly ufed in certain places of education, let Mr, Walker, Addifon^ 
J^ope^ and many other able mvB who have writ on the fubjed, be confulted* 
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Nor IS it to be expedted that the education of youth (hould fuc* 
ceed properly, if parents will thwart every meafure taken by a pru- 
dent mailer for the adyantage of a child, taking him home from time 
to time, interrupting the courfe of his (ludies, and pampering and 
fondling him in a manner incompatible with the oeconomy of a 
place of education, whereby a child mud be led to conclude, that 
It is an unhappinefs to be obliged to be at fchool ; that it is doing 
him a kindneis to fetch him home, to keep him in idlenefs, to feed 
him with rich food, and high fauces, and to allow him to drink 
wine, and to keep fuch hours for eating and fleeping as are unfuita- 
ble to his age. Did parents but confider, that a child's happinefs 
depends not at all upon his being indulged and pampered ; but upon 
haring his mind ^y, without hankering after what he does not 
know, and will never think of, if not put in his head by their im- 

E roper management of him $ and that the more he is humoured in 
is childifh follibs, the more wants, and, confequently, the more 
uneafinefles he will have ; did parents, I fay, confider this, they 
would not give themfelves and their children the trouble they do^ 
only to make both unhappy. 

I have heard of a mother, who humoured her Ton to that pitch of 
folly, that, upon his taking it into his head, that it would be pretty 
to ride upon a cold furloin of beef, which was brought to table, Hie 
gravely ordered the fervant to put a napkin upon it, and fet hinv 
aftride in the difh, that he might have his fancy. And of another^ 
who begged her little daughter's nurfe to take care, of all things, 
that the child fhould not fee the moon, left (he fhould cry for it. 

• 

If parents will, in this manner, make ita point, never, even in 
the mo ft neceflary cafes, to oppofe the wi^ward wills of infants, 
what can they expert, but that peevifhnefs mnd perverfenefs (hould 
grow upon them to a degree, that muft make them unhappy on every 
occadon, when they meet with proper treatment from more reafona^ 
ble people ? The youth, who, at his father's table, has been ufed to 
eat of a variety of difhes every day, than which nothing is more per- 
nicious to any conftitution, old or young, will think himfelf milera- 
ble, when he comes to the fimple and regulated diet of a boarding 
fchool ; though this laft is much more conducive to health. He^ 
who has been ufed to do whatever he pleafed at home, will think it 
very grievous to be controuled, when he comes to a place of educa- 
tion. The confequence of which will be, that his complaints will 
be innumerable, as his imaginary grievances. Where the truth will 
not feem a fuf&cient foundation for complaining, lies and inventions 
will be called in ; for youth have very little principle. They will be 
liftened to by the fond parent. The number of them wilL increale* 
upon their meeting encouragement. The education of the child, 
and his very morals, will in this manner be hurt, if not ruined.-— 
This is not theory ; but experienced and notorious faft. The weak« 
aefs of parents in this refpe<5l does, indeed, exceed belief. And ' 
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\inhappily» the beft people are often moft given to this weaknefi, 
having minds the moft lufceptible of tendernefs and afFedtion, and of 
the moft eafy credulity. This weeknefs appears in all fhapes, and 
produces all kinds of bad efFeds. It is the cafe of parents over* 
looking the moft dangerous and fatal turns of mind in their children, 
till the feafon of correcting them be paft ; of indulging them in the 
very things they ought to be reftrained in ; of their haling thofe who 
endeavour to open their eyes to the faults of their children ; of liften^ 
ing to their groundlefs complaints againft their mafters ; of refirain- 
ing and hamperiRg them in Uie difcharge of their duty to their chil- 
dren ; and of ungratefully imputing to the mafter's want of care the 
failure of their children's improvement in what nature has denied 
them capacities for ; at the fame time, that they know other youths 
have made proper improvements under the fame care ; and cannot 
with any colour of reafon fuppofe a prudent mafter fo much his own 
^emy, as to negledt one pupil, and ufe diligence with another. 



SECT. III. 



Proce/s of Education from four Tears of jige^ to the finiflnng of tJje 

Puerile Studies and exercifes* 

Jr ROM the age of four to (ix, a healthy child of good ca- 
pacity may learn to lead Englifb diftin6lly» according to the fpelling 
and points. The proprfHj^ of emphalis and cadence muft not be ex- 
pelled at fo early an ag^^' Within this period like wife, he may be 
introduced into the rudiments of Latin^ and may learn to decline 
by memory a fet of examples of all the declinable jparts of ipeech. 

If I did not think fome knowledge in the Latin language abfulute- 
ly neceffary to any perfon, whofe ftation raifes him above the rank 
of a working mechanic, I (hould not recommend it. Notwithftand- 
ing what has been faid by many againft the neceifity of any knowl- 
edge of Latin, I muft own, I cannot fee that an Englijh education 
can be begun upon any other foundation. Without grammar, there 
can be no regular education. And the grammar of one language may 
as well be learned as of another, the fcience being in the main the 
fame in all. It is very well known, that moft of the European lan- 
guages are more Latin than any thing elfe. And what more thorough 
method is there of letting a perfon into the fpirit of a language, than 
by making him early acquainted with the original roots, from whence 
it is derived ? As great part of the Latin arifes from the Greeks 
fome judicious peifons have thought it beft to begin with that Ian- 

Upon the whole, one would think, no parent (hould wiih his (on 
Wought up in fo defe^ive a manner, as to be at a ftand at a Itotit^ 
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phrafe in an Englt/h book, or a faying of an ancient author mentioned 
in converfationy which muft be very often met with by any maa 
who reads at all, or keeps company above the very lowed ranka 
of life. 

From the age of (ix to eight, his reading may be continued and 
improved, his principles of Latin reviewed from time to tirae» and ' 
he may be employed in reading fuch eafy books as CorJerhiif and 
fome of Era/mus^s Colloquies with an Englijb Tranflation. 

About this age like wife, children may be taught to read a little 
French^ a language which no gentleman, or man of buHnefs, can be 
without. After tliey have gone through Bayer's Grammar and 
learned by memory a fet of examples of verbs regular and irregular^ 
and common phrafes, tliey may read a little collection lately publifti- 
ed, called, Recuetl da auteus Francois ^ printed at Edinburgh. Let 
avantures de Gil Blasy Le diahle boiteux^ Les avantures de Telemaqutp 
Les comedies de Moltere^ and Les tragedies de Racine^ are proper 
books for youth to read for their improvement in French. They 
mufb like wife pradlife traoflating into French^ and fpcaking the lan- 
guage. 

From eight to twelve years of age, they may be employed in the 
faipe manner, and may befides be introduced to fuch Latin authors 
as Jujiwf Cornelius Nepos^ Eulropius^ Phadrusy and the like. There 
is a pretty Collection lately publifhed, entitled, Sele&a Latina Sermth- 
n:s Exnrphri.'jy &c. very proper for the lower clafFes. Ovid is an 
author ufually put into the hands of youth about this age. But for 
my part, I do not think any thing of hi i^e fides his Fafii, at all 
fit for the young and unprincipled mind, xfis obfcenities and inde- 
cencies will, I hope, be readily given up." And the bulk of his 
other writings are eitlicr over ftrair.ed witticifms, bombaflic rants, or 
improbable and monftrous fictions ; none of which feem proper for 
laying a good foundation in the young mind for raifing a iuperltruc- 
ture of true tafte ; rational goodnefs ; and a fteady love of truth. 

From twelve years of age to fixteen or eighteen, that is, to 
the finifhing of the education, properly fo called ; for a wife man 
ne^'er linilhes his inquires and improvements till life itfelf be finifhed ; 
in the beginning of this period, I fay befides carrying on and improv- 
ing the above, a youth ought (and not much before according to 
my judgment) to be entered into writing, and foon after into arith- 
metic, and then to read a little of the elements of geometry. Writ^ 
ing requires fome degree of ftrength of mufcle, and of fight ; and 
numbers and the elements of geometry, fome ripenefs of judgment, 
which are not to be found in the generality of youth before twelve 
year of age. 

The noglc»!ting too long the firft principles of geometry, and the 
knowledge of numbers, Is found in experience to be very preju- 
dicial ; as a perfon, whofe mind comes once to be full of various 
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Ideas, ftnd eager after different puifuits, as thoTe of molt peo{>Ie are 
by fixteeo or eighteen, can hardly by any means bring himfelf t9 
Apply ta any new branch of kDOwIedge, of which he has not had, 
in the young and tractable years of life, fome principles. Mathe- 
matics, to one who has had no tincture of that fort of knowledge 
iofiifed into fais mind in youth, will be a mere terra incognita ; and 
therefore too difagreeable and irkfome to be ever purfued by him 
with any confiderable fuccefs. The cafe is by experience fuund to 
■be the fame with refpedt to languages, and every other complex or 
exteniiye branch of knowledge ; which gave occafion to the great 
Mr. Locie to obferve, that " the taking a tafte of every fort of 
<< knowledge is neceflary to form the mind, and is the only way to 
^' give the underftanding its due improvement to the full extent of its 
*• capacity." 

Proper books for learning the knowledge of numbers are Fj/her*^ 
JVingate^Sy Hill's^ or Wells's Arithmetic. For the elements of ge- 
ometry fome think ParcUe's an eafy introduiftion. But his demon- 
ftrations, not being always unqeflionable, I cannot recommend it. 
Simpfon's geometry is a very elegant compend. But Cunn^s or S'tmp" 
fon's Euclid is the beft book for a young beginner. Of the higher 
parts of mathematics I (hall fpeak afterwards. 

About the age of twelve it will be proper for a youth to enter on 
the Greek language. From the fmall IVeJlmlnJler Grammar (which 
is as good as any) he may go on to read the New-Taftament, and from 
thence to fandry ColleSions^ and If aerates^ or DemoJlhcn^Sf Plato^ 
and Homer* 

I know no occafion a' youth can have to be obliged to get any 
thing by memory in learned or foreign languages, except the declen- 
fions of a fet of examples, a few phrafes, and rules of conftrudion. 
which laft may be learned in Engli/b* The memory may be, to 
much greater advantage, furnifhed with what may be of real ufe in 
life, than with crabbed grammar rules, or with heaps of Latin or 
Greei verfe. As to making Latin or Greek themes or verfes, I would 
as foon have a fon of mine tavght to dance on a rope. But of this 
enough. 

From the Latin authors abov?-men tinned a youth of parts, may 
about fourteen and fifteen, and onwards, be advanced to Virgily Sal- 
Ittfi, Terence^ Livy^ Tully^ with itltOi parts of Horace (for many 
parts of that author ought not to be in print,) and fo on to Tacitus j 
Juvinal^ and Perjius. 

One of the beQ fchool-books extant is a fmall colle^jon lately pujb- 
liflied, printed for Z*. Hatves^ in Paternojler-Row, which I could, 
wifh enlarged to the extent of a volume or two more, collefted with 
equal judgment. It is entiled, Sele3a ex profanis fcriptoribus hijloria. 
This may be read by youth from ten years of age and upwards ; and 
would be very proper to make tranflations from, for improving thexn 

R 
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at once in orthography, in writing, in ftile, and fentinient. If thef 
were to fpeak fuch veriionsi corre^ed by the mafler, by way of ora- 
tionsy before their parents* I fhould think the end of improving their 
elocution and giving them courage to fpeak in public, might be there- 
by much better attained, than by their being taught either to adt plays 
in a dead language, or to rant in a theatrical manner J?ir^/^ tragedies. 
To fpeak a grave fpeech with proper grace and dignity may be of nfe* 
in real life. The rant of the ftage can never be ufed off the ftage* 
And praiftifing it in youth has often produced very bad effe^h. 

I know no neceility for a youtli's going through every claflic author 
he reads. Tiiere are parts in^ all books lefs entertaining than others* 
And perhaps it might have a good effedl to leave off fome timet 
where the pupil (hews a deCre to go on, rather than fully fatiate hil 
cu.'icfiiy. 

When youth come to read Horace^ Lhy^ and fuch authors they 
may be fuppofed capable of entering a little into the critical beauties of 
the ancients, and of writing in general. It will be of great confe- 
qucnce, that they be early put in the right way of thinking with ret 
pcd to the real meiit of the ancients, their excellences, which may 
propfily be imitated, their faults to be avoided, and deficiences to be 
fupplieJ. Of which more fully afterwards. 

Papers Effay on criticifm may with fuccefs be commented upon. 
Piom which, as it takes in the principal rules laid down and obfer« 
vations made by the writers before him, as well as his own, may be 
drawn a general view of the requifites for a well-written piece. The 
principles of this knowledge, early planted in the mind, would 
be of great ufe in leading people to form their tafte by fome clear and 
certain rules drawn from nature and reafon^ which might prevent 
tiicir praiiing and blaming in the wrong place ; their niiftaking 
noify bonibaft for the true fublime ; a ftile holding forth more 
than is exprcfled, for the dull and unanimated ; bigncfs, for great- 
nefs ; whining for the pathetic ; bullying for the heroic ; oddity for 
terror ; the barbarous for the tragical ; farce for comedy ; quaint con- 
ceit, pert fcurrillity, or affedled cant, for true wit ; and fo forth. The 
beauty and advantage of method ; the force of exprtffion fuiied to the 
thoucjht ; the caufes of perfpicuity or confufion, in a writer, the pe- 
culiar delicacy in the turn of a phi'afe ; the importance or infignifi- 
caccy of a thought, the aptnefs of a fimile ; the mufic of a cadence 
in profe, and meafure in verfe ; the livelinefs of difcription ; the 
brightnefs of imagery ; the diflindion of characters ; the pomp of 
ir:.ichinery ; the greatnefs of invention ; the corredlnefs of judgment ; 
and I know not how many more particulars, might with fuccefs be 
enlarged upon in teaching youth about fifteen years of age, and 
upwards. 

When a youth has acquired a readinefs at writing and numberSit 
he may learn the beautiful and ufeful art of book-keeping according 
to the Italian method. Though this piece of knowledge is more 
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immediately ufeful for traders, it ought not to be neg]c(5lcd by any 
peribn whatever. Many an eftaie might have been faved, had the 
owaer of it known how to keep corre<fl accounts of his income and 
expences. Were there only tke beauty and elegance of this art to 
recommend it, no wife parent would let his fon be without what may 
be fo eadly acquired. The bed fyftem of book-keeping, and the 
bricfeft, is Webfter's. 

About fourteen or fifteen years of age a youth of parts may be 
inftrudted in the ufe of the globes, which will require his having the 
terms in geography, and many of thofe ufed in agronomy, explained 
to him. To this may be joined an abridgment of the ancient and 
prefect Aate of nations, commonly called ancien^ and modern geogra- • 
phy. The beft books on the ufe of the globes, are Harrises and 
Randalls Geography, or GordorCs Geographical grammar ; which, 
with Hubner*s Compend, and Wells* s Ge.ographta dq/fica, will be 
fuiHcient to introduce the pupil to a general notion of ancient and 
modern geography. A fet of maps ought to be turned to, and the 
pupil taught to underftand the manner of condruding and ufing 
tbem. 

The knowledge of the furface of our globe, and the prefent (late 
of nations, is neceffary and ufeful for men of all ranks, orders, and 
profeifiocs. The ftateiman can have no diftin(5l: ideas of the intereft 
and conne6tions of foreign nations ; the divine no clear conception 
of Scripture or eccleiiafticai hiftory, nor the merchant of the voyages 
his (hips are to make, the feats of commerce, and means of colicd- 
iog its various articles ; nor indeed the private gentleman bear a 
part in common converfation, without underllanding the fituations, 
diflances, extent, and general (late of kingdoms and empires. In a 
word, he, who does not know geography, does not know the world. 
And it is miferable, that a gentleman ihould know nothing of the 
world he lives in, but the ipot^ in which he was born. 

Algebra is a fcience of admirable ufe in folving queftions feemingly 
inexplicable. I would advife that every youth of fortune and parts 
have a tindkure of it about this period of life. Hammond* s^ SimpforCs 
and Maclaurin*s treatifes are proper to be made ufe of in teaching it. 

About the fame age, youth may be let into a general knowledge 
of chronology, or of the principal aeras and periods of the world, 
and of the outlines of univerfal hiftory. This cannot be better done, 
than by reading them ledtures upon the Gliart of the Univerfal Hif- 
tory, lately publifhed, (hewing them, at the fame time, upon the ter- 
reftrial globe, and in maps, the (ituation and extent of kingdoms and 
empires. The chronological tables in the twecty-firft volume of the 
Univerfal Hiftory may be confulted by thofe who would defcend to 
more minute particulars in teaching youth the knowledge of chro- 
nology. 

About the age of (ixteen or eighteen, a youth of good parts may 
learn juft fo much of logic as may be ufeful for lea ding him to aa 
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accurate and corrc^^ manner of thinking, amd judging of fiich truth» 
as arc not cjipablfe of mathematical tlemonftration. The ArtfloUlian 
method of reafoning in raood and figure might be proper, if the 
ideas we affix to all words were as precife as thofe of a tight line, % 
furface, or a cube. But fo long as we neither have in our own minds 
at all times, nor much lefs can communicate to thofe we converfe 
with, the fame invariable ideas to the fame words, we muft he con- 
tent, if we mean either to receive or con^municaic knowledge, to re- 
cede a little from the rigid rules of logic, laid down by the Burger/' 
tlykes and the SchelbkrSf which always hamper, and often miflead 
the underftanding* 

For the purpofe of putting young perfons In the way of reafoning 
juftly, Dr. IVatt^s Logic may with fuccefs be read and commented 
on to them, and fome of the eafieflr and moft fundamental parts of 
Mr. Lechers Effay on Human Underflanding. After which fome 
part? of the writings of fome of the clofeft reafoners in morals may 
be examined, and the force of the arguments fhewn, to lead the pn- 
pil to the imitation of their manner. Such writers as Dr. Clarke^ 
JVooHajhn, and Bifhop ^i/Z/^r, author of the Analogy, will be pro- 
per for this purpofe. It may alfo be ufeful to (hew how fubtle men. 
imperceptibly deviate from found reafon, and lead their readers iato 
fallacies. The works of Hobbes^ Morgan^ and Hebrew HuUtiafm^ 
may, among innumerable others, be proper examples to fhev^ that 
the fembiance of reafon may be, where there is no fubdance. 

It would be of great advantage to youth, if they could, as a part 
of their education, have an opportunity of feeing a courfe of experi- 
ment?, at firft exhibited by Z)^^«/f<fr/, Wh'tjion^ and others. They 
"Would there learn, in the moft entertaining and eafy manner, the 
grounds, as far as known, of the noble fcience of phyfiology. And 
in feeing a regular feries of experiments, and observations, in ^l^ 
chanics, hydroftatics, pneumatics, optics, aftronomy, chemiftry, and 
the like, would have their curiofity raifed to the higheft pitch, and 
would acquire a tafte for knowledge, which might not only lead thcnif 
in after-lile, to purfue their own iijiprovement in the moft valuable 
ways, but likewife might, by furnifhing an inexhauftible fund of en- 
tertainment, fupply the continual want of taverns, plays, nuific, or 
other lefs innocent amufements, to fill up their vacant hours. For 
it is only the want of fomething within themfelves to entertain them^ 
tLwt drives people to routs, rackets, or mafquerades, to the fatal 
v/cile of time and money, and the utter pcrvcrfion of the true tafte 
of life. 

A perfon who underftands this kind of knowledge, with the help 
fif a very few inftrtmcnts, as a telcfcope, a mitrofcope, an afr pum|>i 
and a pair of Mr. NsuN patent globes, may go through the grounds 
cf this fort of knowledge, following the method given by Mr. Mat* 
tin in his philofophical grammar (guarding againft his errors) to the 
^rca: entertainment and iraproveraent of a fet of pupils. 
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Danciog^ fencing, riding, inufic, drawing,, and other elegant 
arts and manly exercifes, may, according to the circumilances of pa- 
rents, and genius of children, be carried greater or fhorter lengths. 
For a perfon, whofe educatlou has fitted him for being a ufeful mem- 
ber of fociety, according to his ftation, and for happinefs in a future 
ftate, may be faid to have been well brought up, though he fhould 
Bot excel in thefe elegancies. And it is not fuch frivolous accom- 
plirLiments as thefe that will make a man valuable, who has not a 
mind endowed with wifdom and virtue. Above all things, to make 
the mere ornaments of life, the employment of life, is to the lall de- 
cree prepofterous. 

It i^ evidently of advantage, that a young gentleman be, from ht's 
infancy almofl, put into the way of wielding his limbs decently, aaj 
coming into a room like a human creature. But I really think it more 
eligible, that a yoUth b« a little baflxful and awkward, than that he 
liave too nMich of the player or dancing-mafter.. Care ought there- 
fore to be taken, that he do not learn to dance too well. The coi)fe- 
^uence will probably be, that, being commended for it, he wril take 
all opportunfties of exhibiting his performance, and will in time be- 
come a hunter after balls, and a mere dangler among the ladies. 

The &me caution ought to be ufed with refpeft to mufic. It is 
true, there are very few of the good people of England^ who have 
fo much true tafte, as to be capable of excellinj^ in that alluring and 
bewitching art. But there are inftances of the bad effefts of cultiva- 
ting it too much.. 

So much of the riding- fchool as is ufeful and ncceiTary, there is 
nothing to be (aid againl^ it. But it is deplorable to fee many of our 
gentry ftudy the liberal fcience of Jockeyihip to the negleft of all 
3ie reft. 

Fencing, if pradtifed ta fuch a degree as to excel at it, is the 
likelieft means that can be contrived for gerting a man into quarrels. 
And I fee not, that the running a fellow-creature through the body, 
or having that operation performed upon one's felf, is much the more 
deiirable for its being done fecundum artem. Yet whoever wears a 
'fword, ought to know fomewhat of the art of handling it. 

Drawing is an ingenius accomplifhment, and docs not lead diredly 
to any vice that I know of. It may even be put upon the fame foot 
with a tafte for reading, as a fober amufenienc, which may lead a 
young gentleman to love home and regular hours. But it is far from 
being friendly to the conftitution. Like all fedentary employments 
which engage the attention, it ispiejudicial to the health, efpecially 
wheie oil-colours are ufed, which is not indeed a neceflary part in 
drawing. It likewife fixes and ftrains the eyes, and, in fmall work, 
fatigues them too much* to be purfued to any great length with fafety. 
At the fame time, to know perfpe(5^ire, and the oth^r principles of 
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theartf and to have fuch a command of the pencil, as to be capable 
of ftriking out a draught of an object, or view, not fo much with 
delicacy as wltli ftrength, fwiftnels, and fluency, is an accomplifh- 
ment very ornamenta), and often ufeful. 

I will conclude this (edion with the following remark, That there 
is this difference between the conduct of education, and the improve* 
ment of the mind afterwards, that in education, the view being to 
open the mind to all kinds of knowledge, there is no abfurdity in 
carrying on fcveral iludies together, nor in pafEng from one to another^ 
before the pupil arrives at great perfection in the firfl ; on the contra- 
ry, in maturity, the view being not to learn the firft principles (which 
are fuppofed to have been fludied in youth) but to acquire a perfed 
knowledge of fubjeds, it is then improper to purfue many different 
{Indies at once, or to give over one, and proceed to another, till one 
has carried the former a competent length. 
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Of manly Studies. Of a Method of acquiring a competent knowted^ 
of the Sciences. Of proper Books and Jipparatus. 

JjEFORE a young gentleman fets about any particular ftudy» 
fuppoHng his puerile education finilhed, he may prepare himfelf for 
more manly improvements, by a careful perufal of the following 
bocks, which will give him a general view or map of fcience, viz. 
The Preface to Chambers^ s Di(ftionary. Clark*s Method of Study. 
BoftvePs Method .of Study. Locke*s Conduct: of Human Under- 
lUnding. Wattes Improvement of the Mind. Baker^s Refleftions 
on Learning, (an ingenious work, excq)t upon the fubjefts of i5^f- 
tronomy and PhiJofophy, where the author has bewildered himfelf 
miferably. ) Wootton's Reflections on ancient and modern Learnings 
RoUin^a Belles Lcttres. 

Nothing will be of more confequence towards the fuccefs of a 
young gentleman's ende^ivours for his own improvement, than his 
getting early into a right track of reading and ftudy : For by that 
means he will fave infinite trouble, which many go through, by be- 
ginning at the wrong end ; who, after diftreffing themfelves in pur- 
fuing what they have not the neceflary accomplifhments for, find 
themfelves obliged to give up what they had undertaken, and go 
back to firft principles. Men thus fuffer great lofs of time and la- 
bour ; meet with difcourageraent in their lludies ; and the flrudturc 
of learning which they raife, proves in the en<l but a piece of patch- 
work. Others, by being at firft put upon a wrong courfe of reading;^ 
find themfsilves plunged into myftery, fanaticifm, or error of one 
kind or other ; out of which it cofls them many years to extricate 
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themfelyes. Others, attaching themfelves too early and too clofely 
to one narrow track, as pure mathematics, or poetry, cramp their 
minds in their youth ; or, by giving too great a loofe to fancy, unfit 
them for expatiating boldly, and at the fame time furely, in the fields 
of knowledge. To avoid thefe radical errors, let a young gentle- 
man carefully Audy the books above recommended, and, through 
the whole courfe of his reading, take all opportunities of converfing 
with, and confulting men of judgment in books ; of a large and 
free way of thinking, and of extenfive knowledge. The confe- 
quence of which judicious manner of proceeding has, in many in- 
uances, been improvement in mod branches of fcience to a malterly 
degree to thirty or forty years of age. But this fuppofts a fupcrior 
natural capacity, and various other advantages. 

Next after fuch a knowledge of languages, numbers, geometry, 
geography, chronology, and logic, which may be called inflrumental 
fiudies, after fuch a moderate acquaintance with thefe, as may be ac- 
quired before eighteen or twenty, youth may proceed to the more 
manly ftudies of hiftory, biography, the theory of government, law, 
commerce, oeconomies, and ethics. 

I mention thefe together, becaufe there is a connection between 
them, which renders them proper to be carried on in fucccflion, as 
.they will mutually aflifl and throw a light on each other. And I 
advife a ftudious youth to improve himfelf in fuch branches of knowl- 
edge as thefe, before he proceeds to perfeiSt himfelf in the higher 
mathematics ; firA, on account of the incomparably fuperior im- 
portance of a thorough knowledge of our own nature, ftatc, and 
obligations ; the indifpenfable neceffity of underftanding which fub- 
jedls is fuch, as to make all our purfuits appear comparatively but fpe- 
cious trifling. And fecondly, becaufe this kind of knowledge is obvi- 
oufly of fuch a nature, as not to hazard any pofHble bad effed: upon a 
young mind, which is more tRk'n can be faid of mod other branches of 
ftudy, indulged to great length. The vanity and affedlation which 
a little unufual knowledge in claiEcal learning gives weak minds, is fo 
confpicuous, as to have occafioned that fpecies of learning to be 
termed, by way of di^m&AOw, pedantic fcholar/hlp. And as to mathe- 
matics, many inftances could be produced of men of very fine heads 
for that fcience, who, by accuftoming themfelves wholly to demon- 
Hration, have run into an affeded habit of requiring demonftration 
in fubjeds naturally incapable of it, and of defpifing all thofe parts 
of ftudy, as unfcientifical, which do not give the fetisfadion of 
mathematical certainty* Such perfons thus difqualifying themfelves 
for improvement in the moft ufeful parts of knowledge, though emi- 
lient in one particular way, may, upon the whole, be properly faid 
to be men of narrow minds. This evil might have been prevented, 
bad they timely given themfelves, to other enquiries, as well as 
mathematics, and been accuftomed to apply their minds to various 
\»ays of fearching into, and finding out trJth, But the natural and 
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•ttlmoft uoavoidable effcA of confining the mind to one kind of pur- 
fttity is the hampering and narrowing, iaftead of enlarging and 
ennobling it. 

At the fame time it onght to be remembered, that nothing tends fo 
much to habituate to a juftnefs of thought, and accuracy of expreifion, 
as a tindure of mathematical knowledge received in- youth. All that 
is here intended to be guarded again (I is the plunging too deep at 
£rft into that fludy, which often tends to the exclufion of &11 others 
for life. And, as was before obferved, no part of ufeful or orna- 
ihental knowledge is to be excluded, conCftently with a view of a 
complete improvement of the mind. 

Ufeful books, previous to the reading of hiftory, are fuch as the 
following, viz. Rollings Method of fludying Hiftory, in his Belles 
Lettres. Boujfet^t Difcours de I'liiftoire Univerfelle. PoHa'i 
Greek and Kenneths Roman Antiquities, Strauchtus* and Hehncv^ 
Chronology, Sleidan on the Four Monarchies, Whear^s and Frefnefs 
Methods of kudyir.g Hiftory. 

In order to read hiftory with perfect clearnefs, geography muft gp 
hand in hai:d. The fyftem of Geography lately publiihed together 
with AnforCs Voyage, which contains fome new accounts, not is 
that work. IVeJPs Geographia Clqffica^ and Senex*s New General 
jitlasj may be proper to perfe A a gentleman in that ufeful branch fi ., 
knowledge. 

To be mafter of ancient hiftory, let a perfon firft perufe carefully 
the Univerfal Hiftory, confulting all along the maps of the feveral 
countries which have been the fcene of adtion, and referring every 
character and event to its proper date. After this general view of 
the whole body of ancient hiftory, thofe who h^e lelfure, and other 
advantages, may read as many of the originals as they pleafe, et 
pecially upon more imporunt charadlers and fadls. They are aB 
along quoted by the compilers of the above excellent and ufeful 
work. Thofe who poflcfs the learned languages, in which thofc 
originals were writ, find in the perufal of them a peculiar pleafure 
even where the facfls related are already known. There is a purity 
and beautiful fimplicity in the defcriptions the ancients give, w^ii^ 
difcerning readers do not find in the works of tranftators or compi- 
lers. Befides that, the very circumftance of the mind's letting itfelf 
be deceived into the belief, that we read the very words of an an- 
cient warrior, or orator, though it is certain, thofe we have afcribed 
to them by hiftorians, are for the moft part put into their mouths by 
the hiftorians themfelves ; the mind's perfuading itfelf, that it hean^ 
the very words and accents of an illuftrious cha^after in antiquity, 
makes the perufal of an original peculiarly entertaining and ftrikiog. 

Gentlemen of leifure and fortune efj)eeially, ought by no means 
to be without a little acquaintance with Herodotus^ ThticydideSf Poly-> 
bius^ Xenophon^ Diodgrui SkulttSi and Piiitareh^ the moft celebrated 
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Greek hiftorians ; nor with Jujl'in^ Livyy Tacitus^ Cafar^ Saliufl^ 
SuetoniuSf and Curtiusy the greateft -imong the Romans, 

Some of the Left modern hiftories, are Pujffl'ndorff^s Introduflion, 
Rapins Hiftory of England^ Mezerays and DaniePs of France^ 
JUarlana^s of Spain, Vertot^s of Portugal, Sir Paul Ricaut^s of the 

Turks, Oaklefs of the Saracens, Du Holders of China ; of 

the Piratical States of .5 jr^jry y Herrera^s of jimerica ; Hiftory of 
the Conqueft of Mexico y of Germany ; of Naples ; of Florence, 
by Machiavel i of Venice, by Nain and Paruta ; of Genoa} of 
Poland, by Connor ; of Holland; of Flanders, by BentivsgUo, 

To read liiflory with advantage, keep conftantly in view the fol- 
lowing ends ; to find out truth ; to unravel if poiEble, the grounds 
of events, and the motives of anions ; to attain clear ideas of re- 
markable characters, eipecially of that which diftinguiilies one char- 
aflcr from another ; to profit by the various ufeful leiFons exhibited ; 
to ftudy human nature, as reprefented in hiilory, and to endeavour 
to find out which charadlers you youifelf referable the nioft j and to 
remark whatever throws any light or evidence upon religion. 

To draw up in writing an epitome or abftraft of the mcft fhining 
parts of hiftory and eminent charadlers, as one proceeds, adjufting 
the chronology and geography all along, will contribute greatly to die 
fixing in the mind a general comprehenfive view of the whole thread 
of ftory from the oldeft accounts of time downward, difpofed accord- 
ing to the feveral ages and countries which make a figure in hiftory. 
But this will require leifure to execute it properly. Among the 
abridged fafts might, with great advantage, be difpofed a fet of re- 
fledlions, moral, political, and theological, as they occurred in the 
courfe of reading, which would in the whole amount to a very great 
number and variety ; and would prove an agreeable and improving 
amufement in advanced life, to perufe, add to, and corredl, accord- 
ing as one's judgment matured, and views enlarged. A man of 
leifure and abilities might, in his colle<ftion of hiftorical remarks, 
unite together in one view whatever cliarafters feemed to have any re- 
femblance, might fet againft one another fuch as, by making ftriking 
contrafts, might fet off one another to the beft advantage. He might 
obferve the different condudt of the fame perfon at different times, 
and account, from the different circumftances he was engaged in, for 
thofe differences in his behaviour. He might obferve how one, of 
perhaps the beft abilities, was unhappily led into fuch a courfe of 
condu(3: as has blafted his reputation ; how another, by miffing cer- 
tain advantages, fell fhort of the character, which, by a happy coin- 
cidence of circumftances he muft have attained. How feemingly in- 
tonfiderable particulars in the condudt of princes and great men, have 
|)roduced ftrange effedts to the affairs of mankind, and what momen- 
tous confequences to the reft of the world depend upon the behav- 
iour of thofe who are at the head of it. 
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Hiftory is the key to tke knowledge of Human Nature. For in 
it we fee what fort of beings our fellow-creatures are, by reading their 
genuine charaders in their adlions. Thefe a perfon, who carefully 
(iudies hiftory, may trace up to their fource, and purfue and unrayet 
all the wonderful difguifes, doublings, and intricacies of the human 
heart. Life, as it is generally conduced by perfons of all ftatioos» 
but efpecially of the highcft, appears from hiftory, in its true colourSf 
as a fcene of craft, of violence, of felfifhnefs, cruelty, folly, and 
vanity. Hiftory fliews the real worth of the ufual objedts of the 
purfuit of mankind ; that there is nothing new under the fun ; nothing 
to be wondered at ; that mankind have been from the beginning be- 
wildered and led from their real happinefs, and the end of their beiagf 
after a thoufand vifionary vanities, which have deluded and difitj^ 
pointed them from generation to generation, and are likely to do fo 
to the laft. 

What can be more entertaining or inftru<flive, than in hiftory to 
trace this world of our's through its various ftates ; obferve what fort 
of inhabitants have pofTcfted it, in different periods ; how differenti 
and yet how much the fame ; how nations, ftates, and kingdoms 
haverifen, flourifhed, and funk; the fir ft rife of government, patri- ■ 
archal, monarchical, republican ; what characters have appeared in 
dififercnt ages, eminent for virtue, or infamous for wickednefi ; to 
what fcemingly flight caufes the moft important events have been ow- 
ing ; the arts, by which one man has been able tP fubdue millions %( 
his fellow-creatures, ancj to tread on the neck of mankind ; the mo- 
tives which have put men upon adlion ; and the weakneffes which 
have been the caufe of the baffling of their fchemes ; the force of 
human j)airions, the weaknefs of reafon, the influence which prejudi- 
ces and attachments have on the conduft of men, the furprifing 
heights to which virtue has raifcd fome men, the difliculties conquer-' 
ed, the honours gained, and the lafting fame acquired by a difintcr- 
efted love of their country, the madnefs on which ambition, covct- 
oufnefs, and love of pleafure have driven men ; and through the i 
whole, the influence of the unfeen Providence difappointing the 
counfels of the wlf:: ; weakening the power of the mighty ; putting 
down one, and raifing another up ; and working out its own great and 
important ends, by the weaknefs, the power, the virtue, the wicked- 
ncli, the wifuora, and the folly of mankind, 

Hiftory is the great inftru61or for all ranks in life, but efpecially the 
hi^l'cft. For thofe who are befieged and blocked up by triple guards 
ot iiatterers, (whole chief care and great intereft it is above all things 
to pitvent the approach of truth) in hiftory may fee charafters as 
great, or greater than their own, treated with the utmoft plainnefi. 
There the;, haughty tyrant may fee how a Nero was fpoke of behind 
his back, though deified by the flavifh knee of Flattery. Thence he 
ji;ay judge how he himfelf will be fpoken of by hiftorians, who will 
no lunger dread his menace after his head is laid in the duft. Thence 
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he m^y judge hoiv his charac^ler is perhaps now treated in the anti- 
chamber of his own palace, by the very fycophants whofe icrvile 
tongues had, the moment before, been laviHiing the fulfome and un- 
diftinguifhed applaufe on his worft vices, which they had fanftificd 

• with the title oi princely virtues, HKiory will faithfully lay before 
him his various and important duty (for the higher the rank, the more 
extenfive the fphere of duty to be performed) which thofc, who come 
into his prefence, dare not, or oftener will not, inilrucl him in. 
There he will fee the original of the inftitution of government, and 
learn, that power is given into the hands of one fjr the advantage of 
the many; not, according to the monitrous docnius of tyranny and 
flavery, the many made for one. There he will learn every hon<.n: 
art of government, and can be engaged in no difficult circumflance, 

. of which he will not find an example, and upon which he may not 
learn fome ufeful inftruftion for governing mankind. For the human 
fpecies have been from the beginning very much the fame, and gener- 
ally capable, by wife Jaws, llri<5tiy executed, by a juJicious police 
iiniverfally prevailing, and by the powerful example of perfons in high 
rank, of being governed and managed at the plcafure of able and po- 
litic princes. There he will fee the difFerence between the real 
glory of a Titusy or an Alfred^ and the horrible barbarity of a Philip 
or a Lewis. He may fet his own character and a(5tions at the dil- 
tance of a few centuries, and judge in his own mind, whether he 
will then appear in ttfc light of a devourer of his fellow-creaturcs, or 
of the father of his people ; of a wife and adive monarch, or of a 
thing of (hreds and patches ; of an example to mankind of every fab- 
lime virtue, or a general corrupter of manners. Hiftory is thd grand 
tribunal, before which princes themfelves are, in the view of all 
mankind, arraigned, tried, and, often with the greateft freedom as 
well as impartiality, condemned to evcrlafting infamy. And though 
it is the mark of a truly great mind to dare to be virtuous at the ex- 
pence of reputation ; it is a proof of a foul funk to the Jowcft bafe- 
nefs of human nature, to bear to think of deferving the contempt or 
hatred of all mankind, the v;ife and good, as well as the unthinking 
and worthlefs. 

There is not indeed a leflbn in the whole compafs of morals, that 
is not, in the moft advantageous and pleafing way, to be learned in 
hiftory and biography, taking in ancient and modern, facred and 
profane. There the madnefs of ambition appears in a linking 
light. The dreadful ravages produced with that wide-walling 
fury, whenever fhe has pofTcfFed the frantic brain of a hero, and 
fent him, Hke a devouring fire, or an overflowing inundation, fpread- 
ing deftruftion over the face of the earth ; the numbers of the inno- 
cent and helplefs, who have, in the different ages of the world, 
be«n fpoiled and maflacred, to make one fellow-worm great ; tiic^ 
human hecatombs, which have been otfered to this infernal demon ; 
the anxious hours of life, and the violent deaths, to which unthink- 
ing men have brought themfelves, by the egregious folly of flying 
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from happincfs in puifuit of ihc phanfom of a name ; the extcnfive 
and endleffly- various views, which hi (lory exhibits, of the fatal confe- 
quenccs of this vice» ought to teach the mod inconlideratc the wif- 
dom of contentment^ and happinefs of retirement. 

In hiftory wc fee the moil illuftrious charafters, for that worth, 
which alone is reaf, the intcrn:»l excellence of the mind, rifing fu- 
pfrior to the mean purfuit of riches, dignilying and fan dtifying poverty 
by voluntarily embracing it. From thence we cannot help learning 
this important Icffon ; That the external advantage's of iS^ealth, titles, 
building?, drtfs, equipage, and the like; arc no more to the man, 
than the proud trappings to the horfe, which add not to his value, 
and which wc even remove before we can ex:imine his found nefs, 
and which may be put upon the ftupid afs, as well as the gencrou* 
fieed. 

The contraft we find in hiftory between thofe nations and particu* 
lar perfons, who ftudied temperance and abftinence, and thofc whofe 
bcaftly luxury renders them infamous to pofterity, ought in all reafoa 
to convince the readers of hi^ory of the advantage of living agreea- . 
hie to th'? di,f»,nlty of Human Nature. The fpontaneous and yoluQ« 
tarv approbation, which the heart immediately gives to virtue, where 
paffion and prejudice are out of the way (as is the cafe wher^ 
we conlider the character of thofe who have been buried a thoufand 
years ago,) feems to be the voice of God within the mind, calliDg 
it to the ftudy and practice of whatever is truly laudable. Why 
does not every prince judge of himfelf with the fame impartiality 
as he does of the Cijars ? Why does a private perfon indulge 
himfelf in vices, which all mankind, and even himfelf, abhor 
in a Sardar.r.palusy or Heliogabalus ? 

It would be eafy to write a book, as large as this whole work> 
upon the moral advantages of the fludy of hiftory. But to proceed : 

The writers of ecclefiaftical hlftory may be as properly mentioned 
here, as any where elfe, viz. Eufehius, Socrates^ Ijc, Cavis Lives 
of the Fathers ; Dapin's, Eccleliaftical Hiftory ; Hiftories of the 
Councils ; Boiucr'*s Hiftory of the Popes ; Chandler* s of the Inqui- 
fiton ; Skidaris Hiftory of the Reformation in Germany ; Brandt^s 
in the Lo'ZU'Couniries ; Ruchafs in Switzerland ; and Burners in 
England. To which add, IVhldon^s Sacred Hiftory ; jfortin^s Re- 
marks on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory ; and Mojheim^s lately-publiihcd 
woik. 

Bi3;;raf hy i." a fpecies of Hiftory, with this peculiarity, that it 
cvhibiis more minutely the charaders, and fets forth to view fome 
which are too private for hiftory, but which are not on that account 
lefs worthy of being known, but perhaps more fo than thofc which^ 
being more expofed, were more dif^uifcd and affcfted, and confe- 
qucntly mor? remote from Nature, the knowledge of which ought 
to be the ohjeifl in view. There is no fort of reading more profita- 
ble than that of the lives and chara^crs of wife and good mciu 
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To find that great lengths have^ been adlually gone in learning and 
•virtue, that high degrees of perfe(5lion have been a^ually attained by 
men Irkt ourfelves, intangled among the infirmities, the temptations 
the oppofition from wicked men, and the other various evils of life • 
how does this (hew us to ourfelves as utterly inexcufable, if we do 
not endeavour to emulate the heights we know have been reached by 
others of our fellow-creatures. Biography, in (hort, brings us to 
the moft intimate acquaintance with the real characters of the illuf- 
tiious dead ; fhews us what they have been, and confequently what 
■we ourfelves may be ; fets before us the whole charadter of a perfon 
who has made himfelf eminent either by his virtues or vices ; fhews 
us how he came firfl to take a right or wrong turn ; how he after- 
wards proceeded greater and greater lengths ; profpeds which invi- 
ted him to afpire to higher degrees of glory, or the delufions which 
mifled him from his virtue and his peace ; the circumftances whick 
raife4 him to true greatiiefs, or the rocks on which he fplit and funk 
to infemy. And how can we more efFcdtually, or in a more enter- 
taining manner, learn the important lefTon, What we ought to purf'ue, 
and what to avoid. 

Befides Plutarch^ Cornelius Neposy Suetonius j and the reft of the 
ancient biographers, the moderns are to be confulted. The General 
Diiftionary, continued by the writers of B'wgraphia Briiannka^ is a 
va/l treanire of this kind of knowledge. One cannot propofe 
to perufe thoroughly fuch voluminous works. They are only to 
have a place in a gentleman's library, and to be turned to at times, and 
feledl parts to be read and digefted. 

A general infight into the theoretical part of government, and 
law, feems neceffary to the complete improvement of the mind. 
This may be befl acquired by a careful attention to hiflory, which 
(hews the original of government ; its necelBty and advantage to the 
world, when properly adminiflered ; its corruptions and errors ; 
changes and revolutions ; ruin and fubverfion, and their caufes. 
This is the proper fcience of a gentleman of eminent rank, who has 
weight and influence in his countr)'. 

Proper helps for this fhidy are the following, viz. 

Bacon, Locie, and Sidney, on Government ; Harrington*s and 
Sir Thomas Morels Works ; Grotius oa the rights of War and 
Peace ; Puffendorff^s Law of Nature and Nations, with Barbeyrac*s 
Notes ; Milton's Political Works, which are to be read with large 
allowances, for his zeal for the party he was engaged in ; Sir William 
Temple*s Works ; CaJligUone*s Courtier ; Rymer^s Fadera ; Wood's 
Inflitutes; U Efprit des Loix ; Domat's Civil Law ; and The Stat- 
utes abridged. 

The theory of commerce is clofely conne<5led with the foregoing.. 
It is a fubjefk highly worthy the attention of any perfon, who would 
inpraye himfeJf with a general and cxtcnfively-ufeful knowledge ;. 
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and for pcrfons in eminent and a^ive Rations is indifpenfably neceflary. 
Thofc who have any concern with the legiflature, and thofe who arc 
at the head of cities and corporations, if they be deficient in knowl- 
edge of the intcrefls of trade, are wanting in what is their proper 
Calling. Every perfon who has either vote or intereft in chooting a , 
Keprefentative in Parliament, ought to make' it his bufinefs to know 
fo much of the commerce of his country, as to know how^ and by 
whom, it is likely to be promoted or difcouraged. And if all 
was rightly regulated, it is to be quedioned if any one ought to be 
an e]c:dor, who could not make a tolerable figure in the houfe^ if 
not as a fpeaker, at leail as a voter. 

To acquire fome general vnderftanding of the theory of trade 
and commerce, a gentleman rtuy with advantage, ufe the following 
books, viz. Pqftlethwaite's Diftionary of Trade and Commerce; 
The Britj/h Merchant 3 vols, in i2mo; Sir Jofiuh Child on Trade; 
Uriarix't Theory of Trade and Commerce ; Univerfal Library of 
Trade and Commerce ; The Merchant's Map of Commerce ; Ltfcif 
on Trade and Coin ; Lex Mercat^ria Redivtva ; Oldenhurgh*s SU' 
vens^s and Lochyer^s Pieces on Trade and Exchange ; Davenant on ^ 
Trade and Revenues; Gee on trade; Tradls by Mr. Tucker (£ 
Briflol\ and AndcrforCs Hiftory of Commerce. 

But whoever, from a view to public good, would perfectly under- , 
(land the prefcnt (late of the commerce of thefe kingdoms, as it is 
continually varying and iludluating, he cannot expeft to have a juft 
account of it by any other means than the informations of thofe ac- 
tually engaged in it. 

A gentleman may afterwards read the works of thofe writers who 
have treated of the human nature and faculties, their extent and im-> 
pTovement, in a fpeculaiive or theoretical way. After having ftudied 
hiftory, he will be qualified to judge whether fuch authors treat the 
fubje<a properly or not ; and will be capable of improving and cor- 
reding their theory from the examples of real characters exhibited in 
hiftory. 

Mr. Lockers Effay on The Human Underftandmg is the founda- 
tion of this fort of knowledge. There is no good author on the fub- 
je6b who has not gone upon his general plan. His conduct of the 
underftanding is alfo a work worthy of its author. The great Bifhop 
Butler, author of the Analogy, in fome of his fermons, which 
might be more properly called philofophical difcourfes, has with 
much fagacity cor reded feveral errors of the writers on this fubjedt, 
oa the theory of the paflions, and other particulars. The works of 
Mr. Hutchefon of Glafgo^ may b2 Jjerufed with advantage. He 
is both, on moft points, a good renfoner, and an elegant writer. 
Befides thefe authors, and others, who have written exprefsly on this 
fubje^a, many of whom have faid good things ; but have run into 
fome difputable peculiarities ,of opinion, on account of which I do 
not chofe to recommend them : befides thefe, I fay*, the writings 
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ojT almoin all our celebrated Engll/h Divines and Moralifts contain 
Taluabie materials on this fubjeA. 

'I- 

The inimitable Authors of the SpeSatorj Tatier^ and Guardian^ 
hayo difplayed the whole of human life, in all the fhapes and colours 
U appears in. Thofe admirable e£ays may be read as aground-work 
9f oeconomics, or the knowledge of the arts of life. 

' There would be no end of giving a lift of books on tfils head.— - 
The few following are fome of the beft, viz. The Rule of Life in 
Seleft Sentences, from the Ancients ; Apophthegms of the An- 
cients ; MaforCs Self knowledge ; Charron on Wifdom ; Bacon^Sj 
ColIief^Sf and Montaigne* s Eflays ; Fulkr^s Introdudlion to Wifdom 
and Prudence ; The Moral Mifceliany ; The Pra(3ical Preacher ; 
and The Plain Dealer, in 2 vol. 

.. Of all parts of knowledge, which may be properly termed fcien- 
tific, there is none, that can be fo ill difpenfed with by a gentleman, 
who would cultivate his mind to the utmoft perfection, as that of 
Ethics, or on the grounds of morality. The knowledge of right 
apd wrong, the obligations and confequences of virtue, and the ruin- 
ous nature and tendency of vice, ought to be perceived by every 
'well-cultivated mind in the moft clear and perfedl manner poffible. 
But of this moft important branch of fcience, and what is very 
clbfely conne(aed with it, viz. revealed religion, I fhall treat in the 
iwo following books. 

The beft ancient moralifts are Plato, Arijlotle, EpiElctus, Hterodes^ 
Xenophon^ Mfop, Plutarch^ Ciceroy Seneca Antoninus, Among the 
moderns, beiides thofe mentioned under other heads, and befides our 

■ bed divines, as Barrow, Tillot/on, and the reft, the following are 
excellent moral treatifes, viz. Woolajion^ s Religion of Nature delin- 
eated ; Grove's Syftem of Morality ; Balgvfs Trads ; Cudwcrth^s 
Immutable and Eternal Morality j Cumberland de Legibus, Add to 

"thefe, Glover* s, CampbeWs^ and Nctf/eton's Pieces on X^'irtue and' 
Happinefs ; Wilhins on Natural Religion ; Fiddes on Morality ; 
The Minute Philofopher ; and PaJchaVs Thoughts. But no writer, 
ancient or modern, on this fubjedl, exceeds, in clofcnefs of rcafon- 
ing. Price's Review of Morals, lately pulblllhed. 

Of all ftudies, none have a more dJixtCt tendency to aggrandize 
tjie mind, and confequently, none are more fuitablc to the Dignity 
of Human Nature, than thofe, which are included under the geh- 
eral term of phyfiology, or the knowledge of nature, as aftronomy, 
anatomy, botany, mineralogy, and fo on. The ftudy of nature ap- 
pears in no light fo truly noble, and (it to ennoble the human mind, 
as when compared with thofe of the works of men, as crltlcifm, an- 
tiquities, architedluie, heraldry, and t]\e like. In tlie former, all is 
ffreat, beautiful and perfeft. In the latter, the fubjev^s are all com- 
paratively mean and defciSlive.' And whatever is otherwife, owes its 
excellences to nature, as in poetry, painting, fculpture, and fo forth. 
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Tlie (irfl leads us to know and adore the greateft and mofl perfeA 
of beings. The laft, to fee and regret our own weaknefs and im- 
perfedlion. 

The fyftcm of nature is the magnificent palace of the King of the 
univerfe. The ignorant and incurious, to ufc the comparifon of a 
great philofopher, is as a fpider, which retires into fome dark comer, 
and wraps itfelf in its own dufly cobweb, infenfible of the innumera- 
ble beauties which furround it. The judicious inquirer into nature, 
in contemplating, admiring, and moralizing upon the works of its 
infinite Author, proves the juftnefs of his own underdanding, by hit 
approbation of the perfect produAions of an infinite-perfedt Being. 

The fneers of fuperficial men, upon the weaknefs which has ajK 
peared in the condudt of fome enquirers into nature, ought to hav& 
no influence to difcourage us from thofe refearches. If fome few 
have fpcnt too much time in the ftudy of infefts, to the neglect of 
the nobler parts of the creation, their error ought to fugged to us 
not a total negleft of thofe inferior parts of nature ; but only to 
avoid the midake of giving ouifelves wholly to tbem. There is no 
fpecies, which infinite Wifdom has thought worthy making, and 
preferving for ages, whofe nature is not highly worthy of our enquir- 
ing into. And it is certain, that there is more of curious workman- 
iliip in the (Irudlure of the body of the mean eft reptile, than in the 
moft complicated, and moll delicate machine, that ever was or will 
be conftrudled by human hands. 

To gain the great advantage which ought to be kept in view, in 
enquiring into nature, to wit, improvement of the mind, we mud 
take care to avoid the error of fome, who feem to have no fcheme 
but the finding out a fet of mere dry fafts, or truths, without ever 
thinking of the inftrudtion which may be drawn from the obfervations 
riaue. An enquirer into nature, (fays the above eminent author, 
who himfeif went as great lengths as any one ever did in that ftudy) 
who carries his refearches not farther than the mere finding out of 
truths, adts a part as Tnuch beneath him, who ufes philofophy to lead 
him to the knowledge of the Author of Nature, as a child who 
am ufes himfeif with the external ornaments of a telefcope, is inferior 
to the aftronomer, who applies it to difcover the wonders of the 
heavens. 

The truth is, a man may be a great aftronomer and phyiiologS'ft, 
and yet by no means a truly great man. For mere ^ecutativie 
knowledge alone will not make a great mind, though joined with the 
other neceffiiry endowments, it gives the proper idea of an accoiii* 
p!lfhed charadcr. Sir Ifaac Ncjuton^ Mr. Boyky and thofe who, 
like them, look through nature up to nature's God, can alone befaid 
to have purfucd and' attained the proper end ot philofophy, which 
can be no other way of any real fervice to moral agents, than in lb 
far as it has proper moral effefls upon them. 
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It is ftrange that any man can think of the feveral wonders of 
nature^ as the two extremes of (lupendous gre^tnefs and inconceiva- 
ble minutenefs, the immenfe variety and wonderful uniformity, the 
frightful rapidity, and yet unvarying accuracy, of motions ; the 
countlefs numbers, and yet ample provifion, the fimplicity of caufes, 
and variety of efFefts, and the reft, and not be irrefiftibly led to 
think of the Maker and Governor of fuch a glorious work ! How 
can men think of a globe twenty-five thoufand miles round, as the 
earth we inhabit is known to be, without thinking of the hand which 
formed this mighty mafs, and gave it^a figure fo regular, as we fee 
it has by its (hadow caft upon the moon in a lunar eclipfe, without 
adoring Him, who could as it were, roll theftupendous heap between 
lus hands* and accurately mould it into fhape ? But if aftronomers 
are right, in calculating the magnitude of fome of the other planets to 
exceed many hundred times this on which we live, and the fun him- 
j felf to be equal to a million of earths, whofe figure we obferve to be 
perfedtly regular ; what can we think of the eye which could take in, 
[ and the 'hand which could form into regular fhape fuch cumbrous 
I maffes ? If we confider this unwieldy lump of matter on which we 
' live, as wkirling round thetfun in a courfe of between four and five 
hundred millions of miles in a year, and confequently, fixty thou- 
fand in one hour, a rapidity excieeding that of a cannon-ball jud 
difcharged, as much as that does the (peed of a horfe ; can we avoid 
refle^ng on the inconceivable might of the arm which brandifhcd 
it, and threw it with a force proportioned to fuch a rapidity ? One 
would think thofe who beft undetftand the laws of motion, and the 
exadlnefs necefifary in adjufting the twofold forces which produce a 
circular or eliptical revolution round a centre, fhould be the propereft 
perfons to fet forth the wonders of Divine Wifdom, which has ex- 
hibited fuch inftances of fkiil in the motions of our earth, and other 
planets round the fun, and in the compounded motions of fatellites 
or moons round them. 

Who can furvey the countlefs myriads of animalcules, which with 
the help of the microfcope are vifible in almoft a41 kinds of fluids, 
when in a flate tending to putrefaction, without thinking on the 
Almighty Author of fuch a profufion of life ? When fome grains 
of fand, fome fmall cuttings of human hairs, or any other body, 
whofe real fize is known, are put into a drop of one of thofe fluids 
which exhibit animalcules, it appears evident to any eye, that a 
grain of fand muft be equal to the fize ot fome millions of them. — 
For the grain of fand appears a body of a great many inches folid, 
while the whole fluid feems filled with living creatures, even then 
(when fo enormoufly magnified) too fmall to be diftinguifl^ed : -I nneaa 
at prefent the fmalleft fpecies of animalcules, ^^, the ttxoft infufic^n^ 
exhibit a great variety of iizes — Two or three times ^l j^^xnbef ^^ 
the inbabiunts of London^ Wejiminjler^ and Southiva^j^ roV^^^^ A^~ 
to the bulk of a grain of fand ! Every one with an ^ ^ 't^^^^ CV 
ciHiliftiog of the various parts neceffary to animal 'ie^fe^^^b*^ ttv>x\\^ 

V \ 
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then be the flze and particles of the fluid, which circulates in the vdos 
of fuch animals ? What the magnitude oJF a particle of light, to which | 
the other is a mountain ? 

Thcfe few particulars are thus curforily mentioned, only for the 
f^ike of an opportunity of remarking upon the oddnefs of the caft of 
fome minds, which can fpend years in examining fuch wonders of 
nature, going through the calculations necefTary to determine hdh 
and yet flop fhort of the refle(5lions fo natural upon making the dif- 
covtr^', and for the fake of which alone, one would think it W 
worth while to have beftowed the pains. For it is really of very lit 
tie confequence to us to know the exadl proportion between the mag* 
ritude of a grain of fand and an animalcule in pepper-water ; the 
wonderful regularity of the motions of all the great bodies in natsR, 
dcfcribing equal areas in equal times ; the amazing properties of light 
and colours ; and the means by which vifion is performed, and the 
like : it is, I fay, of very little confequence to know a number of 
fa«fls which obtain in nature, if we never confider them farther than 
as dry uninterefting fadls, nor think of applying our knowledge of 
them, to fome purpofe of ufefulnefs for life or Aiturity. 

The invitations to acquire a general knowledge of anatomy, are 
innumerable. An animal body is indeed a iyftem of miracles. The 
number of various parts adapted to fuch various ufes ; the firudore 
of the bones, as the fupporters of the whole frame ; the number and 
apt infertion of the mufcles, for performing the various motions of 
the body with eafe and graceful n els ; the endlefs variety of veflels, 
tubesi and (trainers, gradually lelTening to imperceptibility, with the 
fluids circulating through them, and fecreted by them, for the vari- 
ous purpofes of nature, which render the body of an animal a fy£- 
tcm in which a greater number of flreams are continually flowing, 
than thofe which water the largeft kingdoms upon earth, or, more 
probably, than all that run in all the channels round the globe. 

The eye alone, that miracle of nature, is a ftndy for life I Wc 
And how difficult it is to form and adjuft a fet of glafles for any com- 
pound optical inftrument. Yet glafs is a folid fubftancc, which will 
kt«.p the form that is once given it. But the eye muft be confidered 
as a compofition of various coats or pellicles, of three diflerent hu- 
mours, and a fet of mufcles to alter the form of thofe humours, and 
the aperture of the eye, inftantaneoufly, according to the fitnation, 
or diilance, brightnefs or obfcurity, of the objed to be viewed ; at 
t:;c fume time, that the whole mafs of the eye is to be confidered as 
it lyilciii in which there are innumerable ftreams continually flowing. 
Now as we know, that in order to diftind viflon, the laws of op- 
tics require the figure of the eye to be flridly true and regular ; that 
it fhould continue fit for vifion for a few moments together, confider- 
ing of what foft and pliable fubflance it is made, and how contin- 
ually changing its figure and ftate, is what we can in no refpeA 
give an account of. Kow delightful is tlie fearch into thefe won- 
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» 

defs ! How naturally does it lead the well-dirpofed mind to love 
and adore the Almighty Author of fo excellent a work ! 

There is indeed none of the works of nature, down to the nioft 
common and contemptible (if any thing could be fo called, which 
infinite Wifdom has deigned to make) tliat is not found, when atten- 
tively examined, to be, for curiofity, of ftru^lure, above the appre- 
henGon of any human mindi What is meaner, or more common 
than a pile of graft ? Yet, whoever with a microfcope, examines its 
various parts, will find it a work of fuch curiofiiy, as to deferve his 
highefl admiration. In the blade he will find a double coat through- 
out, between which, the veflels which convey the juices to nourilli 
it, are difpofed. The minutenefs of thofe tubes decreafes to im per- 
ceptibility. Nor do the fame vefiels carry and return the juices. 
. There are in every plant, and confequently in every pile of grafs, 
two kinds of veffelsy analogous to the veins and arteries in an animal 
bodjf by means of which a circulation of the juices is performed. 
The blade is alfo furnifhed with excretory veflels to carry off by pcr- 
fpiration whatever juices may be taken into the plant, which may be 
fuperfluous, or unfit for its nourifhment, and with abforbent veflcIs, 
at whofe orifices nourifhment is taken in from the ambient air, as 
well as from the earth by the root. The blade is always furnifhed 
with a ftrong fibrous fubfknce running up its middle, and tapering to 
a point, for fiipporting and ftrengthening it. The fubftance of the 
roots of all plants, is quite different from the other parts, in out- 
ward form and internal ftrudhire. It is fo in grafs. Every fingle 
tendril is furnifhed with vefTcls, at whofe open mouths the proper jui- 
ces enter, which^ as they mount upwards, arefecreted, fo that thofe 
which are proper for each refpeftive part, are conveyed to it ; and 
the other particles, by means of valves and other contrivances within 
the vefTels, are flopped and turned back. The fubftance of the root 
itfelf is of three forts, the cortical, or bark, the woody pnrt, and 
the pith. Each of thefe has its veffels or pafTagcs, differently difpof- 
ed, and of a different fize and make, as the micrcfcopc fhcwc. The 
feed itfeif is a miracle of curiofity. For in eyery fingle or a In the 
flamina of rfie future plant, or rather of the plant itfelf in miniature \^ 
difjpofed, fo that the growth of the plant is only the unfolding of the 
flamina, and their enlargement by the addition of new jaices. If thu 
opinion of fome naturalifls be well founded, viz. that in the flamina con- 
tained in a feed, there are alfo contained the flamina of the plant whicli 
is afterwards to fpring from that, and fo on for ever, this increafes 
the wonder infinitely. It is likewife obferved, that almoft every 
plant, if cut off above the root, will fend out new branches, leaves, 
and feeds almoft endlefsly. So that it would feem, that every flock 
of every plant, and confequently every ftalk of grafs, as well as every 
feed, contained almoft an infinite number of other plants, branches, 
leaves, and fo forth, in miniature. But I v/ill not urge this too far, 
becauTe there is another hypothcfis, which does not require fuch in- 
conceiveable minutenefs of flamina, nor their being tlius difpofed one 
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VvitV.in another, without end, from thr creation of the firfl plant : I 
mem, the ruppofiiion of thofe flamina floating in the air, in infinite 
ru:iih'.r£, ar.il being received into proper matrices, and io fruflifying. 
B'- tl'.is as it will, there are, as wc have feen, wonders without end 
la fo dofpi cable an objefl as a pile of grafs. After all that has been 
(aid, there may, for any thin^", wc know, he a thoulimd times more 
ui'k'jv.n of ihc internal fublunce or flrjfture of a pile of grafs. 
Wc know not how two particl.s of niatttr come to adhere to one 
anoilicr, why they do not fill afunder like grains of dud or fand. 
Wc knov/ not how the particles of nourilhinent arc taken into the 
Yuiels of the r«>ot of a plant ; how they are c;irricd on and fecrcted 
evr.ry one to its j roper ]>lace ; what it is in the make of the particles 
of the juice, and tfHuvia exhaled from the root and blavie, which 
makes them tallc or fmcll dilfcrently ; what difpofition of the ex- 
ternal parts makes the root part :ippear white, and the blade green, 
and fo on. Yet this fuhje*!!:, in which there are fo many curiofitics 
knov/n to us, and enough of inexplicable diflTiculties to puzzel all the 
philofopliers of ancient and modem times is no rarity, but it is every 
where to be met with. The whole earth is covered with it. Whilft 
every lini^le pile, of which theic maybe fome thoufands ii> every 
Iquare foot of ground, is formed with all the admirable curiofity and • 
exa^^lnefs I have been here defcribing. What then is the art difplayed 
in all iiie various and numherlefs plants of different fpecies which 
cover the face of the earth ? What the profufion of workmanfhip 
in the innumerable multitudes of beafts, birds, lifhes, and infedtSy 
"which inhabit all parts of the earth and waters ; of which every fingle 
inJividual difplavs wonders of inexpreflible power and inconceiveable 
wii.loni beyond number ? ** Great and manifold are thy works, O 
** Lord, in wifdom haft thou made them all." 

If a perfon has a ftrong genious for mathematical learcing, it will 
be iv.'.tiiial for him to improve himfclf in the hi;;her parts of that no- 
Wic fcience, as plain and fphcrical trigonometry, conic fe£lions and 
iluxions. But it does not appear to me abfolutely neceffary to the 
iiiea of a well improved mind, that a perfon be mafl:er of thofe ab- 
i::dc i\ins of nuihematics. On the contrary, I know not whether 
xh.c em))loyir.g a ^;rcat deal oi' ilinc in tliofe parts of fcience, which 
i. -:: r.i'.iicr lii::»!inie and curious, than ufeful in life, can be juftified ; 
at iei'.ir, where a perfon has a capacity for impioving himfelf and 
tuh-r? i'l ufetiil knowlcdg:?. O.i tlic oiher h;in'.!, it mult be ownedj 
ll-.rti. \\u' t-xorcifin;; the [;/.iiir, in {lie uioi\ difficult parts of flndy, is 
: ot \v;^^, )UL its ules, as it v:rAv. to whet the capaciiy, and fharpen 
li'c f.iei.'.-leb of the mind, w!:ich may, for any thin 2 v/e know, be of 
..oVr".nta^** to it, in fitting ii. for the fubiime enipl'^yriients of future 
Itctcs. j\<\d to this, that it is not a'\v;iys eJy 10 i:iy v/hat is " alto- 
f cilxr ufclefb in fcience. Wimr lias been at its firfl difcovery looked 
i;pon as a mere cuiiofity, has often been found afterwards capable of 
iiHjing applied to the nobleft ufes in fcience, and in life. This has 
been experienced in no inliance more frequently than in the difcovery 
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of mathematical proportions. Thofe of triangles were difcovered 
before they were found to be of fuch important ufefulnefs in mcnfu- 
ratioa and navigation ; and thofe in common geometry, in trigonome- 
try, conies, and.fludtions, before they were applied to aftronomical 
calculations. Nor can any one pronounce ^vith certainty, that thofe 
which have not yet been applied to any dire^H: ule for improving fci- 
ence, or art, never will, or are capable of it. Upon the whole, 
the p.urfuit of any ftudy, however it may fcem merely curious, rather 
than ufcful, is an imployment incomparably more noble and fuiiable 
to the dignity of human life, than thofe of pleafure, power, or riches. 
Though this is not faying, that ftudy is the fole bufincfs of life, 
or that it may not be carried lengths inconllftent with our prefent 
flate. 

For improvement in the higher mathematics, JVolfus^s and Wdfon^s 
Trigonometry, Muller^s or De la Hue's Conic fedlions, Dhion^s^ 
Smp/on'sf or MaclauMt Fludlions may be (ludied. 

At laft we come to the fummit and pinnacle of knowledge, the 
Qtmoft reach of human capacity, I mean the Newtonian philofophy. 
This fublime of fcience is what very few, perhaps not fix in an age, 
have been found equal to. The labours of that prodigy of our fpe- 
cies ; the calculations and demonftrations upon which he has founded 
his immortal and impregnable ftrudure, are not to be invcftigated, 
but by one poffeffed of the quickeft penetration, the nioft indefatigable 
diligence, leifure, and vacancy of mind. There are, for example, 
fome of his problems, which few men can hold out to go through ; 
few minds being capable of keeping on the ftretch for fo long a time 
as is necefTary for the purpofe. It will therefore be in vain to advife 
readers in general to try their ftrength in this AcihUean bow. It is 
however, poifible to acquire a general idea of his philofophy from 
PembertorCi and MaclaurhCs views of it. They who would go farther, 
mud: read his Principia with the Jefuit's Comment, and his Optics. 

I will here give a lift of books which will make a pretty complete 

and ufeful colledlion upon the various branches of natural philofophy 

and mixt mathematics. Rafs Wifdom of God in the creation. 

DerbanCs Phyfio-theology. Nature DIfplaycd. Kicuivcriyt^s Re- 

ligious Philofopher. BacorCs and Boyle's Work^. Lwuwcnho'wek^s 

Arcana. Adam^t Micrographia, and Baler's Employment for the 

Microfcope. Ray^s, Ruyfch*s and Gcfncrs Hiftory of Animals. 

lVtllughhuy*s Ornithologia. SivammerJam of irifc«5ts. KciVs and 

Gravefande^s Phyfics. Gra^oefandc's^ Defa^ulier'sy and Rowning's 

Experimental Philofophy. /AZ/j' Hillory of Minerals and Foffiis. 

BlackweWs Herbal. Martin's Philofophical Grammar, and Philo- 

fophia Britannica. The Tradls which give an account of the late 

difcoveries in elearicity. Hale's Statics. Cofrs's Hydroftatics and 

Poeuraatics. MifcelLnea Curiofa. Philofophical Tranfadions 

abridged, and thofe of the foreign acavlt^mies of fcience. Mvfchen- 

Iroek's Phyfical Effays. Kail's, Winjlows and Htijkr's Anatomy. 
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Monroes Ofteology. Boerhaave^s CEconomia Ani mails. Ray^ 
Malphi^hiy Tou9nefortf and Sloan on Plants. KeiVs and Gregory'i 
Aftronomy. FemhertorCs and Mac!aurin*s Account of Sir Ifaac 
Newton's Difcoverics. Sir Ifaac' s Principia, with the Jefuit's Com- 
ment. Dr. Hall^ys, Huygms^sy and Flamftead's Works. 1Vhifion*s 
Religious Principles of Aftronomy. Smithes, Gregory's and Sir 
I/tiac Newton^s Optics. Boerhamve's Chemiily. To which add, 
Harris's Lexicon Technicum ; Chambers's Didtionary ; or the En- 
cyclopedia now publifhing. 

A gentleman of fortune and lelfure will do well to furnifh himfelf 
with a few of the principal inftruments ufed in experimental philo- 
fophy, as an air-pump, which alone will yield almoft an endlefs varie- 
ty of entertainment ; to which add a condenfing engine ; a microC- 
cope, with the folar aparatus, which likewife is alone fufHcient to 
fill up the leifure hours of a life ; a telefcopeof the Gregorian con- 
ftruftion ;* a fet of prifms, and other glafles for the experiments in 
light and colours ; a fet of artificial magnets ; an ele^rical machine ; 
and a pair of Mr. Nealc's patent globes. 



SECT. V. 



Of forming a Tajle in polite Learning and Arts. 

1 O fay, that a gentleman has attained the utmoft pcrfeftion 
of the human genius, who is ignorant of the politer fcicnces of criti- 
cifm, poetry, oratory, and antiquities, and of the elegant arts of 
painting, mufic, fculpture, and archite(5lure, would undoubteoiy be 
improper. And yet it may juftly be affirmed, that a very moderate 
fkill in them is fufficient ; as that kind of knowledge is at beft only 
the imbsllifhment, not the fubftantial excellence of a charader. 
Nor can it be denied, that many, efpecially men of fortune, do pur- 
fuethe ftudy of thofe elegances to lengths in confident with the (hort- 
nefs and uncertainty of life, and with the awful and ferious bufioefs 
to be done in it. Solid and ufeful knowledge, efpecially among the 
great, gives way almoft entirely to tafle. And even ot diat, a very 
great part is only affeiflation and cant, rather than true difcernment* 
In mnfjc, for example, I think it muft be owned, that there are few 
civilived nations, in which there is fo little truetafte, as in England^ 
the proof of which is, the extremely fmall number of our country- 
men and women, who excel either in performance or compofition. 
In France and Italy ^ on the contrary, and feveral other countries of 
Europe^ there are very few towns, or even villages, in which thers 

* The. beft and hr;5:eft inftruments of this kind, beyond comparifon, that 
have ever been made, are thofe conftruded by Mr. Short o{ Surry-Jirut, in the 
Strandf London, 
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are not fbme able artifts in rauGc. And yet we know, that there is 
not a country in the world, in which muficians, efpecially foreigners, 
ve- fo much encouraged as here. This cannot be afcribed to our 
oatural tafte for muiic ; for that would appear in our excelling in the 
art. It mufl therefore be owing to an afi^edation of what we do not 
poflefs, which cods us a great many thoufands a year, and mud yield 
but very little entertainment. For the plaafure a perfon receives from 
mudcy or any of the other beaux artt, is proportionable to the taile 
and difcemment he has in them. 

Perhaps, the fame might be faid of fome other elegances, as well 
as of roufic. But I ihall only in general add, tliat whoever purfues 
what 18 merely ornamental, to the neglect of the ufeful bufinefs of 
life ; and, inftead of confidering fuch things only as ornaments and 
amufements, makes them his whole or chief employment, does not 
underftand, nor a^ up to, the true dignity of his nature. 

On the (ludy of claiEcal learning and antiquities, I cannot help 
faying, that it is really a matter of no finall concern, to fee men of 
learning draining beyond all bounds of fenfc in heaping encomiums 
on the great writers of antiquity, which there is reafon to think thofe 
great men would blufh to read. To hear thofe gentlemen, one would 
imagine the ancients all giants in knowledge, and the moderns, pig- 
mies. Whereas it is much more probable, that the antiquity of the 
world was its youth, or immature age, and that the human fpecies, 
like an individual, have gradually improved by length of time ; 
and, having the advantage of the inquiries and obfervations of the 
pad; ages, have accordingly profited by them, and brought real and 
properly fcientific knowledge to heights, which we have no reafon 
to imagine the ancients had any conception of. The whole advan- 
tage antiquity feems to have of the prefent times, as far as we 
know, and it would be flrange if we fhould reafon upon what we do 
Dot know, is in works of fancy. The flyle of the ancient orators 
and poets is perhaps fuperior to that of any of our productions, in 
grandeur, and in elegance. Nor is it any wonder it (hould be fo. 
In the popular governments of Greece 2iiA Rcmey where almod every 
point was to be gained by dint of eloquence, and where kings were 
clients to private pleaders, it was to be expe^cd, that tl^e art of ora- 
tory fhouid be cultivated, and encouraged to the utmud. 

The very found of the Greek and Latitk gives the writings in thofe 
languages a fweetnefs and niajedy, which none of our feeble, unmu- 
fical tongues can reach. How fhould an Engli/h or French poet have 
any chance of equalling the produdions of thofe who wrote in a lan- 
guage which exprefTcd the commoned thoughts with more pomp of 
founds than our modern tongues will lend to the mod fublime con- 
ceptions ? 

T*« d*epameihomeHos profiphe podas oiys AcbiUeuf^ HoM. 

" The fwifit-footcd Achillea anTwtrcd him," 
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Here is more grandeur of found to exprefs almoft nothings than Mil* 
ton could find in the whole compafs of our language to clothe the 
greatcd thoughts that perliaps ever entered into an uninfpired imagina- 
tion. For what is there in the Iliadj ftript of the roajefty of the 
Greeks that can equal the following hymn to the Supreme Beings 
fung by the firit parents of mankind in innocence : 

" Thcfc are thy glorious works. Parent of good 

" Almighty ! Thine this univcrfal frame, 

*' '1 hu8 wondrous fair. ThylVlf how wondrous then ! 

*' Ur.fpcakablc ! who fitt'll above thcfe hcav*ns, 

" TousinvifibJe, or dimly fecn 

•• In thcfe thy loweft works. Yet thefc declare 

" Thy goodncfft beyond thought, and powV divine. 

" Speak ye, who bell can tell, ye fons of light I 

" Angels ! for ye behold him, and with fongs 

** And choral fymphonies, day without night, 

" Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in hcav'n I 

" On earth join all ye creatures to extol, 

" Hini firft, him lafl, hhn miail, and without end," &c. 

How would thefe thoughts ftiinc in Homer*s Greek I How would 
Longtnui have celebrated fuch a pafTage in a venerable ancient ! How 
would our Daciers and our Popes have celebrated it ! Let us not 
therefore be impofed on by found ; but while we pay due praife to 
antiquity, let us not refufe it to fuch of the moderns as have deferved it 
even in thofe arts, in which the ancients have exhibited their utmoft 
abilities. 

B;l^ rho;!p,hit fliouMbe confcfTed, that the ancient poets, orators, 
and Ic/iptc: s have in fome rcfpedt outdone the moderns ; when this is 
f.tid, all is faid, that can with truth be affirmed of their fuperiority to 
us. Tor in moft parts of folid fcience, they were mere children : 
Th'.'lr phyfiology is egregious trifling, and groundlefs hypothefisy 
drawn not fo much from nature, as from fancy. Their theology or 
mythology is a mixture of fenfe, myftery, fable, and impurity. 
Their ethics are well enough for what they have delivered. But it is 
a flruclure without ccnne*^tion, and without foundation. Whoever 
h.is iiiiclied jycolaftcn^ sKt\\g\ou of Nature delineated, will hardly 
tliink j/lr'ifi'Alcs Ethics, or TvUy*s Offices, worth reading, for the 
ft'J.ie of improvement in real and fqientic knowledge of the foundation 
an J obligations of morality. He who hasdigefled Dr. Clark's noble 
work, v.ill hardly have rccourfe to Cicero^ Of the Nature of the 
Goo?, for juft ideas of the Supreme Being, and a rational fcheme 
of religion. Who would name fuch phiiofophers as Pliny, or ^liatif 
with Mr. Boyle, or Mr. Rny ? Who would think of comparing 
Ai'{jlo\lc's LovMc with Mr. Locke's, or Ptolemy's Aftronomy with 
Sir Ijaac Nc^jL^ton's ? There are many whole fciences known in our 
times, of which the ancients had net the lead fufpicion, and arts of 
wliich they have had no conception. All the difcoveries made by thofe 
noble inllrumcntSy the tclcfcope, the microfcope, and the air-pump ; 
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the pbcoomena of eledtricity; the circulation of the blood, af^d v.i- 
riou9 other dif^overies in anatomy ; the whole theory of hgiit di.d 
colours ; ahnoft ail that is known of the laws by which the mi'chine 
of the world b governed; the methods of algebra and huflioni ^ 
printing, clocks, the compafs, gunpowder, and I know not h^w 
many more, are the productions of the inJallry and fafc»aciiy of the 
moderns. It is therefore very unaccountable, that m^iiy iluaiojs 
men fliould exprefs, on ail occaiions, (iich an unbounded and un- 
reafonable admiration of the ancients, merely for the elepances and 
fublimitics, v/hich appear in their works of fancy, which are like- 
wife difgraccd in many places by a trifling and childi/h extravagance, 
running often fo far into the marvellous, as quite to lofe fight of the 
probable. Witnefs Virgil's prophetical harpies, bleeding twigs, and 
one-eyed BrobcHgnagians ; Homer's fpeaking horfes, fcolding pnd- 
defles, and Jupiter enchanted with Venus' girdle ; and Ov}ri's ftiin«^ 
of unnatural and monftrous fictions from the beginning to the end of 
his book ! 

Whoever may be difpofed to qucflion what is here fild as a pe- 
culiar or new notion, may read Mr. Lode on the Condu»5l of tlie 
Underftanding, and Wotton's and Baktr^s Reflexions on Ancient 
and Modern Learning ; there he will tind the fubjc«51: difcufled in a 
more copious manner, than the bounds of this treatife v/ould allow. 

It is therefore very necefTary, that in cultivating a tafte, people 
take care to value the ancients only for what is truly valuable in them, 
and not to prefer them, univerfally and in the grofs, to the moderns, 
who, by the advantage of fucceeding to the labours of their anccflors, 
have acquired incomparably the (uperiority over them in almoft all 
parts of real knowledge drawn from adtual obfervation ; in method 
and clofenefs of re&foning ; in depth of inquiry ; in more various 
ways, as well as more compendious methods of coming at truth ; 
and,, in general, in whatever is ufeful for improving the underftand- 
ing ; advantages as much fuperior to what ferves only to refine the 
imagination, and work upon the paflions, as it is of more confe- 
c^uence that a man receive improvement in true knowledge, than that 
he pafs his life in a pleadng dream. 

Befides the ancient hiftorians mentioned under the article of hiuory, 
whoever would form his tafte upon the heft models, muft be in fonie 
ineafure acquainted with the Greek poets, as Homer ^ Pindar ^ Sopho- 
cJeSf Euripides y Callimachus^ Theccritusy Arijlophanesy Anacreon. 
Their orators, as Demojihenesy Ifocratesy and ^/chines. The phi- 
lofopheis, whofe works in that language are come down to us, are 
to be looked into, not fo much on account of their fentiments, of 
which above, as their ftyle and manner. The chief of them are, 
PlatOy who alfo gives an account of the philofophy of Socrates, 
ArifiotlCf Xenophmy Plutarch, Epidetus, Longinus, Jamhlichusy who 
gives an accoumt of Pythagoroi, Theophrqflusy Hieroclesy JElian, 
To thrfc may b^ added Philo Jud^usy Diogenes, Laertius^ and Max* 

U 
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Tyrius. The greattft ancient philofophers, who wrote in Zo/m, are 
CicftOf Fliny^ Seneca^ Lucretius^ ^InttUian^ Lucius Apuleiut^ and 
Boeth'ius^ The be ft Latin poets are VirgiU Horace^ Terence^ Ju' 
vcraly Pcrfius^ Plautusy Lucretius^ Seneca the tragic poet, Marllal, 
Lucan, StailuSf yiu/onlusy and Claudian* 

Whoever has a mind to look into the Fathers, after having got 
a little acquaintance with what is afcribcd to .Barnabas^ Clement^ 
Hernial^ /^natiujy and Polycarf, and with the remains of Clemeiu 
yluxjndrinusy Ir^ncus^ Cyprian^ TertuUlan^ Jnft^n martyr, Ori^ 
yeromt\ Jlu^ujlln^ Eufehlusy and LaSantlus^ or as many of them ai . 
he can conveniently look into, may reft contented with what he vUl 
have gained by that ftudy. 

There may be a few other ancient authors, Greek and La^% 
which a gentleman may find his advantage in looking into. And 
there are great parts of moft of thofe here mentioned, which it were 
better to pafs over. There are, almoft in all the ancient uninfpired 
writers, numberlefs exceptional^Ie and wrong-turned fentimentt, of 
which the judicious reader's difccrnment will obviate the bad efledSi 

Ufeful books in criticifm are Hefy shins ^ Suldasy Hedcrlcus^s Lexi- 
con, Scopuhy and ConJ}antine*s Lexicon ; StepheiCs Thefaams % 
AififivoriVs Diflionary ; Patterns Greek, and Kennefs Roman An- 
tiquities ; Montfaucon^ s PaUngraphla Gr^tca, and jintlquite ExpTtquit \ 
the various authors coUefted in Gravlui's and Gronovlus^s Thefaurus ; 
in Sal/en^re's Novus Thefaurus ; in Gruter's Fax jirtium ; and * 
multitude of others enumerated by IVqfl in his Memorial concerning 
the Dcjiderata in Learning, printed in Bibllotheca Literariay Lond* 
1722. No. iii. Among the ancients, jirlflotky LonginuSy and 
^i}nti!}.m. Among the French, Dacler and Bojfu. And among 
the Engltjh, Add'tfon and Pope are good critics. 

I cannot here help making a remark upon the manner of moft of 
thofe profcfTed critics, who undertake to. tranflate, comment, anfwer 
or write remarks upon authors. Thefe gentlemen feem generally to- 
run greatly into extremes either in praifing or blaming. I own I 
cannot perfuade myfclf ihsii Homer, for example, underftood the 
anatomy of the human body as pcrfe<flly as Boerhaave, merely from 
the circumllancc of his wounding his heroes in fo many different 
parts. Nor can I think that Mr. Chambers could have extra^ed his 
circle of the arts and fciences out of the Iliad and Odyffey, even 
with the help of Papers and Dacler^s notes into the bargain. On the 
other hand, I cannot help thinking that there is forae of the genuine 
fpirit of poetry in Sir Richard Blackmore^s works, notwithftanding 
what the fatirical Dean Swift has, in the bitternefs of his wit, faid 
again ft him. Nor does it clearly appear to me that all the heroes in 
the Dunclad dcferve a place in the lift of votaries of the goddefs of 
Dulnefs. 

I have made this remark for the fake of taking occafion to caution 
readers not to let therofdyes be mifled by critics or commentators ; 
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but, after endeavouring to fix a fet of rational, clear, and indifputa- 
ble marks, whereby to judge of the real excelJeDccs or blemifhes of 
the works they read, whether ancient or modern, to read the critics, 
hut to ufe their own judgment. 

The bed Engli/h poets are Spencer y Milton ^ Shahefpcarsy Waller^ 
Rowe^ Addifony Pope. 

I mention only thofe whofe writings are generally innocent. Wit 
or genius, when applied to the corrupting or debauching the mind or 
manners of the reader, ought to be doomed to infamy and oblivion. 
And it is the difgrace of our country and religion, that fuch (luff as 
the greateft parts of the works of a DrydeA, or a Congreve, and 
fuch like, fhould be in print. 

Among the French there are feveral good writers in the Belles 
Lettres, as CorneiUe^ and Racine^ Rolling Dacicr, Fcnelcn, Boileauj 
and MoUere^ the beft writer of comedy who has flouriflied fmce 
Terence ; his charadters being all well drawn, his moral always good, 
and his languag^e chafte and decent. 

. To acquire a tafte in painting, fculpture, and 'architefture, travel 
is tbe mod effeAual means. But fuch, whofe convenience it does 
not fuit to go abroad, may fee fome fmall collections of valuable 
paintings and flatues in our own country, and may with advantage 
read on painting, and defign, Harris, Du Bos, Richardfony Frefnoy^ 
Lairejfey the Jefuit's Art of PerfpeCtive, Des Piles, Roma lllujlraiay 
Da Vtnciy Gravefandey and Ditton on Perfpedive. 

On architedure, Palladioy De Chamhray, Fclihien, Sehajlian, Le 
Clerks PerrauUy Frearty and Evelyn. And on ftaiuary, Alherti 
and Riebardfon. 



SECT. VI. 



Of Travel. 



T 



HERE are three countries, of which it may be an advant- 
age to a gentleman of fortune to fee a little ; I mean Holland, France^ 
and Italy. The firft, with a view to commerce and police ; the 
fecond to the elegance of life \ and the laft to curiofities in art, an- 
cient and modern. 

There is a pedantry in travel, as well as other accomplifhments. 
And where there is not a direft view to real improvement, a great 
deal of time and money may be very fooliflily fpent in rambling over 
the world, and flaring at ftrange fights. 

In order to reap benefit from travel, it is abfolutely necefTary that 
a gentleman know well his own country before he fsts out ; that 
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«otliing lie may meet with may be ftra«Rc to him, but wliat is peculiar 
to the jjlacc he travels through, by which means he may lava himfcif 
a j^rtai ileal of otherwifc lod hibour. This will aifu enable him to 
d-.-jimine imnuiliately in wh«t ji^rticulars our ov/n Cfumtry has the 
adviintagc ot' r.>rtign parts, and the cont? aiy. It will ailb be necefFA- 
rv, r.\.v. he nahc hiirXjif m.iflwr, h-Jj\c he icts out, of as much of 
the l;i.j\vku;ie of foreign ccuntri.s, aii'i v.r.at iv.ay be woithy of hia 
ri:c:Miun in tV.cm, as cunbc IidJ in buol:::, or converfiirion with thofe 
v!iO h.ivc travelled, by which means lie will go properly prepared to 
evciy pl.jee, and every objeO. A correfpondence v/ith men of abill* 
lies iJ'.d ini'.Ti.il ill the places one i*- to go to, ouohtalfo to beeflab- 
1 ih?'l, before \v: (l.s out, that no tin:c may be Io(J m finding out fuch 
af'AT \:\% Tiiiivil. 

Thr? pr in clival obi'7i"s cf inquiry of a traveller are evidently th« 
ch.ira/1c:s and manners (f dillei'-iit nations, their arts of govern- 
iiv-it, connexion?, and inrciells, tlie advantages or difadvantages of 
4ji\Vcre:it coimtries, as to adnv.pillruMDn, police, commerce, and the 
rel!, \ii:l'i the ftatc of h^tr/.u.rc an J arts, and the remains of and- 
ouiry. An account of wh.it one h.ts cblrrved in each differeot 
coumry, with the ren?.aiks \\hich occurred upon the fpot, ought to 
b-j conftar.iiy kept. 

Nothino r«ns forth to view more confpicuoufly the difference be*- 
twctn a young miln of fcnfc and a fool, than travel. The firft 
ref.i»^ns fioni foreign parts improved ineafinefs of behaviour, in mod- 
efly, in freedom of fentiment, in readinefs to make allowances to 
thole who dift^ir from him, and in ufeful knowledge of men and 
maniicrp. The other biings back with him a laced coat, a fpoiled 
conllitution, a gibberilh of broken French and Italian^ and an awk* 
V ard imitation of foreign geflures. 

One good confequence of an Ergl'ifk gentleman's having feen other 
countries, if he has any underHanding, will be, his returning home 
more than ever difpofcd to enjoy his own. For whoever rightly 
undeillanJs wherein the true hjppincfs cf a nation conGfts, will 
acknowleds^c, that thcfc highly-favoured lands, were they covered 
ten months in the year v;ith fnow, and bouiltd neither tree nor {hrub» 
would have incomparably the advantage of Italy^ with her orange- 
ircvc?, h'-T breathing llatues, and her melting {trains of mufic ; of 
Frcir,::^ vr.iV. nil her gaudy finery and outfide elegance ; and of Spain^ 
viih Iv.r ti'tafurc: iiom the Nc.v Woild. Who would com|>are with. 
happy ilnlciin, a country, in v/hl':h even all thefe united, but which 
v.:-'; (I'-.iive.i of thar. one, that fir it of blcffings, tiie glory of Human 
Iv.iiuie, v/itliout which, lilo is but a lingering death ! I mean, the 
incftimiibic privilege of ei.j»yingiR peace whatever Heaven has lent, 
c\ inr^uinn;? fretly into lacred tiutli, and of worlhipping the AU 
inlgliiy r..:;.er cf All in fincrrity and limplicity, according to the 
<i!c>:U:^ Ci confjicn*:-:, unbiiifFcd and unterrificd by dragoons^ by 
rcck:; and fire?, aad mcrcikfs in^^uiiitors ? 
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SECT. VIL 



0/ the comparathe Importance of the various Branches of KnoivJahe 
reffeSively^ and with regard to different Ranks andStations* 

W E have thus taken a curfory view of fcience, andfeen 
what is to be ftudied and ]earned> in order to acquire the didinguiHi- 
ed and rare charader of a man of general and univerfal knowledge. 
To be completely roafter of every one of the branches I have here 
treated of, only as far as they arc already known, is what no one man 
ever will be capable of, much lefs of improving them by new difcov- 
cries and additions of his own. But a man of fine natural parts, 
A ftrong conftitutiony a turn to application, an eafy fortune, a vacant 
middy and who has had the advantage of an early introdu<5lion, in 
9L free and rational manner, into the principles of the various parts of 
knowledge, and of a fet of learned and communicative friends, and 
of travel ; fuch a perfon may, in the courfe of a life, acquire a 
mafterly knowledge of the fundamental and principal parts of fcience, 
fo as to apply them with eafe and readinefs to his occafions for en- 
tertaining and in{lru£ting others, as well as enriching and aggrand- 
izing his own mind, and perfecting his whole chara6ter. Such a 
perfon may alfo improve fome particular parts of knowledge by his 
iagacity and induftry. 

To confider only one's own entertainment and advantage, one 
ought rather to defire a general knowledge in a variety of ways, than 
to carry any one particular fcience to great lengths. For the advant- 
age of learning, the improvement of a fingle art or fcience is the 
mod valuable man, though he may not be at all a completely-accom- 
plifhedcharader. 

The mod important of all fciences, is ethics, with whatever is 
conneded with them, as theology, hiftory, the theory of govern- 
ment, and the like. Next to thefe phyfiology at large, or whatever 
comes under the head of pure and mixed mathematics. Inferior to 
thefe in importance are the politer arts of poetry, painting, archi- 
tcftare, and the reft. And to poflefs ever fo perfect a knowledge of 
languages only, I ihould reckon the lowcft pitch of learning. 

For perfons cf the mercantile ranks of life, the Latin and French 
lartguages, . writing, arithmetic, and merchants' accounts, geography, 
hiilory, and the theory of commerce, are the indilpenfable branches 
!)f learning. They may purfue the others to what lengths their cir- 
mniftaaces and leifure will allow. 

To accomplifti a gentleman for the bench, or for the employment 
rf a chamber-counfellor, a perfc^ knowledge of the theory of gov- 
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ernmenty and foundations of fociety, is indifpcnfably ncccffary. To 
which muft be added an immenfe apparatus of knowledge of the fcv- 
eral fpecies of Jaw (which in England is the mod voluminous and 
unwieldy of all fludies ; our Jaw bcing» to the fhame of juftice, a 
chaosy not an univerfe) and almofl of every thing elfe, about which 
mankind have any connexion or intercourfe with one another. As 
I cannot fee the buGncfs of pleading at the bar, in any other light 
than that of a mifchievous invention, calculated wholly for the pur- 
pofe of difguifing truth, and altogether incapable of being applied to 
any honed purpofe, (for truth wants no colouring) I (hall therefoFC 
fay nothing farther on the head of law. 

The phyfician ought to be furnifhed with a perfeA knowledge of 
the whole body of Phyiiology. The main pillars, on which he ia to 
ere A his ftru6ture, are anatomy, chemiftry, and botany. But the 
abieftand mod fuccefsful of the faculty have always acknowledged, 
that experience is the only fure foundation for practice ; and have 
advifed Itudents in that faculty, rather to negleft all other books, than 
thofe, which contain the hidory of difeafes, and methods of cure, 
delivered by thofe who have been eminent in the therapeutic aru 

As for divines, I cannot help, with great fubmiffion, remarktng» 
that there is no -order of men whatever, whofe dudies and inquiries 
ought to be more univerfal and extendve. Philological learning has, 
in my humble opinion, been too much honoured in being regarded as 
almod the only neceflary accomplifliment of the clergy. To form 
the important charader of a teacher of Sacred Truth, a difpcnfer of 
Divine Knowledge ; what fuperior natural gifts, what noble improve- 
ments are not neceflary in o\ar times, when the miraculous powers by 
which Chridianity was fird edablifhed have ceafed ! If it be the im- 
portant bufinefs of that facred order of men to labour for the improve- 
ment of Human Nature, it feems highly neceflary, that they perfeft- 
ly undeidand Human Nature. If the reformation of mankind be 
their province, they ought to be acquainted with the ways of men, 
as they are to be learned from hidory, and by converfation. The pre- 
vailing vices of the times ; the hindrances to amendment ; the cur- 
rent errors in opinion ; the fecret fprings of the mind, by which it is 
worked to good or bad purpofes ; the innocent dratagems, by which 
mankind are to be won, fird to liden to, and then to follow advice ; 
the gentle arts of touching their paffions, and afting upon their minds, 
in fuch a manner as will fuit their various cads and inclinations ; 
rljefe ought to be fo thoroughly underdood by a divine, that he may, 
boih in the pulpit, and in converfation, (by which lad, he may gain 
as many, or perhaps more profelytes to virtue, than any way) be 
completely furniftied for the indru6lion and reformation of mankind. 
The works of nature hold forth didindlly the glorious Author of 
Nature. That knowledge ought therefore to be thought a neceffary 
part of the learning of the facred difpenfers of religion, fince juft 
notions of God arc the foundation of true religion. To enter deeply 
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into the profound fcnfe and noble beauties of Scripture, a confiderable 
knowledge of the languages, in which the (acred books were penned, 
is abfoJutely neceflary. For the true idea of preaching, is making 
mankind acquainted with Divine Revelation, as it (lands in the Bible 
from which every (ingle doftrine or precept, to be communicated to 
the people, is to be drawn, and from no other fountain whatever. 
It is therefore greatly to be wifhed, that the too-prcvalcnt cu(lom of 
taking a detached paflage of Scripture as a motto, and declaiming 
upon the fubjeA from the preacher's own funds, were changed for a 
judicious practical comment upon a conneded portion of Holy Writ, 
in fuch a manner, that the audience might in time comprehend the 
general fcheme of Revelation, and to read the Scriptures with under- 
ftanding, fo as to judge for themfelves. To be duly qualified for 
this, a very great apparatus of critical learning, and knowledge of 
Oriental Antiquity, and Hiftory, civil and ecclefiaftic, is neccflTary. 
A thorough knowledge of the obligations of morality being abfolutely 
neceffary to a teacher of virtue, it is required, that he be a mafter 
in the fcience of ethics. And, as much more is to be done with 
mankind by afFedbing their pa(fions, than by a cool addrefs to their 
reafon (though truth ought to be the bafis of the pathetic) the prin- 
ciples of oratory are to be well underftood by a preacher. Nor ought 
the €mbelli(hments of delivery to be negledled, as (I cannot help ad- 
ding with concern) they are to a fliamcfal degree. For while the 
mock-hero of the theatre ftudies how to give the utmoft force of ut- 
terance to every fyllable of the fuftian rant, which makes the bulk of 
our ftagc entertainments, the venerable explainer of the Divine will 
to mankind, treats of the beauty of virtue the deformity of vice, the 
excellences of a religion which has God lumfelf for its author, the 
endlefs joys of heaven, and the hedious punlfliraents of heJl, and all 
in a manner fo unmoved and unmoving, that, while the ador becomes 
the real charadler he reprefents, and commands every pa(rion at his 
pleafure, the preacher can hardly gain attention ; hardly feems hini- 
felf (if we did not know it otherwife) to believe his own dodlrines, 
or to care whether his audience do, or not. 

But to return ; there is fcarce any branch of knowledge which does 
not, one way or other, add a confirmation to revealed religion. 
Which (hews, that if it were poiLble for a clergyman to mailer the 
whole circle of the fciences, he would find ufe and advantage from 
his acquifitions. And in converfation, what an afccndant would not 
a general knowledge of arts, of trade, of the various waj^s of life, 
give a reformer of manners over mankind, for tkeir advantage, when 
he could enter into their ways, and deal with them upon their own 
terms ^ 

Confidering the variety of requvGtes for completely accomplifhing 
a divine, one cannot help faying, with the apoftle, ** Who is (ufficient 
for thefe things ?" But be it at the fame time obferved, and let this 
WOrk| if it (hould remain, inform poflerity, that, by the confeffioo 
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of all fober and judicious petfonsy and to the confufion of the un- 
thinking oppofers of religion^ and its difpenfers, no period, fince the 
firft ages of the church, could boaft a fet of clergy of all ranks aod 
denominations fuperior to thofe of Britain at this prefent time, either 
io human Icamingy in knowledge of Scripture, or fandlity of man- 
ners. Which things being fo, what words fliall be feund equal to 
the atrocioufnefs of their guilt, who have it in their power, but vriU 
not take the trouble, to remove from off the necks of the clergy the 
galling yoke of fubfcriptton to articles, creeds* and confeffions, the 
impofitions of men, in many particulars unintelligible, in more, in- 
credible, and in all, fuperfluous ? If Holy Scripture be, as declared- 
in the articles of the church of England, the only, and the fufEcient 
role of faith. 

The Helrew original, and 5'/^/z/j^i/ tranflation of the Old Teftft-' 
ment, the New in the original Greeks with Bezant Latin ; and Tay* 
tor's Hebrew Concordance, and Schmidus^s Greeks are the foundauoft 
of a clergyman's library. 

Some of the beil commentators on Scripture, arc ErafmuSf Bexttf 
Grotius^ and the authors in the colleAion called Critici Sacri abridg>- 
ed in Poolers Synopofis. The works •£ the following writers are al- 
fo valuable, viz. Mcde^ Patrick^ Hammondy the Fraires Poimm^ 
Vorjiiusy RapheliuSf Elfner^ Bosy Calmtty JVhltbyy ^in/worthy New^ 
tony Lochcy Clarkcy Pylcy Pierccy Taylory Bevfon^ LotvmaHy to 
which add Fortuity Sacra ; KnatckbuU on Seledt Texts, and many 
more. 

Befides the books mentioned under the heads of polite learning, 
philofophy, and other parts of knowledge, which no gentleman ought 
to be without, and bofidcs thofe recommended under the articles, 
ethics, and chiirch-hiliory, tlic following ought by any means to have 
a place in the ftudy of every divine ; being the beft helps for under- 
ftanding thofe parts of knowledge, which are to him eflential, vii. 
Jojepkus ; Philo Jtidisus ; Sti/Iingfitet' sOrigints Sacrae ; Prideaux*s 
and ShiichforcPs Conncclions ; Spencer on tlie Laws of the Jenvtf 
Grot]us*Sy Lochc^Sy Ccnyhearc^s^ Leland^Sy Jenhins^Sy Fojler'sy Ben* 
fons, Lardinr'sy Lyllleton^Sy WeJTsy DuchaVsy Jortin^jy and Chand" 
ler^s Defences of ChrifHanity ; Clarh on Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion ; liuthr'^s Analogy ; Rymer^s Reprefentation of Revealed Re- 
Igion ; Millar's Hiftory of the Propagation of Chriftianity ; Latu^Sy 
Ed'wards'sy and IVatis's Surveys of ihc Divine Difpenfations, and 
Revelation examined with condour. 

It is with no fmall pleafure that all fmccre lovers of truth obferve 
the greateft and bed of men, in our later and more improved timest 
bravely aflerting the noble and manly liberty of rcjedting hypothefes 
in philofophy, and fyilcms in religion ; and daring to appeal, from 
conjecture in the former, and human authority in the latter, to the 
works of God in the natural world, and his word in Scripture, the 
only pure and uncorrupted fountains, from whence the candid and 
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inquifitiye mind may draw the wholefome (IreaA) of unfophiftlcated 
knowledge. That a worm of the earth fhould pretend to impof* 
upon his fellow- creature the poor invention of his troubled fancy for 
the facred truth of God, while the bleffed volume of Divine Reve- 
lation itfelf lies open to every eye, is a degree of prefumption, which 
could fcarce have been expedted. And yet it is notorious, that, by 
meys of human interpoiition, the Divine fcheme has, efpecially in 
ooe church, been fo egregioufly perverted, as to be well nigh defeat- 
ed of its gracious .intention. But all focieties, who have in acy de- 
gree infringed the freedom of inquiry, have violated truth, and in- 
jured the caufe of religion. Nor only they, who have had power 
to back with threatenings and punifhments their own invented and 
impofed doArines, but all who have made Holy Scripture a fubjedt of 
party zeal and have loaded the world with fyflems piled on fyilenio, 
and confounded the underftandings of mankind with fubtle dii^indtion, 
and Toluminous cqntroverfies, are to be confidered as nuifances in 
the world of letters and their works to be left a prey to the book- 
worm. A clergyman has no cccafion to crowd his library with 
Arftematic or polemic lumber. Such authors may dedradl his under- 
itanding ; but will not enlighten it. If he cannot in the Sacred 
books, with .the help of the beft commentators, read the truth of 
God, he will not find it in human fydems and controverfies. 

People of fortune are peculiarly inexcufable, if they ncglefl the 
due improvement of their minds in the moft general and cxtenfive 
manner. And yet it is to be lamented, that no rank is more defi- 
cient in this reipeA than that of the rich and great. That they, 
who pretend to fet themfelvcs at the head of the world, (hould be 
obliged to own themfelves generally inferior to thofe they call their 
inferiors in the very accomplifhments which give the moft juft pre- 
tentions to fuperiority ! What can be more Ihameful ! The man of 
bufinefs may plead for his excufe, that he has wanted the necelTary 
leifure for improving himfelf by ftudy ; the man of narrow fortune, 
that he could not go to the expence of education, books, and travel ; 
but what can a lord plead in excufe for his ignorance, except that he 
thought liimfelf in duty bound to wafte his time and his fortune, up- 
on wenches, horfes, dogs, players, fiddlers, and flatterers ? 

The proper and peculiar ftudy of a perfon of high rank is the 
knowledge of the intereft of his country. But a man of conditioa 
ought to be ignorant of no part of ufcful or ornamental knowledge. 

I will conclude what I have to fay on the feveral ranks of life, 
and the peculiar and indifpenfable fcientific accompli Ihments of each 
refpcftively, by adding, what cannot be too often repeated. That a 
perifeft knowledge of morality and Chriftianity is the nobleft endow- 
ment of every man and woman of every rank and order. A ftrong 
and thorough fenfe of the abfolute neceffity of univerfal virtue and 
goodnefs, as the only means of happincfs, ought to be worked into 
die underftanding, the will, and every faculty of every rational mind 
ID the uDiverfe. W 
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SECT. VIII. 



MifccUdneous Cautions and DireSlonsfor the Condud of Stiufy, 

1 WILL add to what I have faid on that part of the Dignity 
of Life, which codG(U in the improvement of the mind by knowl- 
edge, a few brief remarks, chiefly on the errors which people com- 
monly run into in fludy, which are the caufes of their failing of the 
end they have in view. 

Firjfl reading, or rather running through a multitude of booksy 
without choice or diftin^lion, is not the way to acquire real improve- 
ment in knowledge. It is only what we digeft, and underftatid 
clearly, that is ours. And it is not pofTible, that an infatiable de- 
vourer of books can have time to examine, recolledt, and difpole in 
his head all he reads. The judgment of reading is, to make one's 
feJf mafter of a few of the bed books on a fubje<5t ; in doing whicfay 
a man of a tolerable apprehenfion will have acquired clear notions ^f 
it, or at Icaft of the great lines and principal heads of it. 

Some men of abilities run into the error of grafping at too great 
an extent and variety of knowledge, without fixing upon one (hidy» 
with a view to purfue it a competent length. Life is fhort and nn- 
eertain, and awful and important the work to be done in it. Every 
mac has his proper bufincfs as a citizen, and his proper (hidy as a 
man, to purfue. The knowledge more indifpenfably neceifary to 
one's particular rank and proLiTion, and that which every man ought 
to be completely mafter of, I mean, of his duty, and means of hap- 
pinefs, arc abfolutely to be made fure of. And this will not leave 
10 any, but people of Icifurc and fortune, an opportunity of expatia- 
ting at large in purfuit of fcience. No man can hope to excel in a 
variety of ways. Few are able to excel in one fingle branch of knowl- 
edge. And by taking in too large a fcope, it is no wonder that men 
can go but inconliderable lengths in all, and accordingly become mere 
Iraatterers in every thing, knowing in nothing. 

To avoid this erfbr, the rule is eafy. Be fure that you undcrftand 
one thing, before you proceed to another : And take care that you 
allow for forgetfulnefs. What you underfland pretty well now, a 
few years hence (if you drop that fludy) will not fland fo clear in 
your mind as at prefent. What apprehenfion can you therefore cx- 
pe£l to have, at fome dlAance of time hence, of what you do now 
clearly underfland. The view in education is very different from 
that of fludy in mature life. In education, the bufinefs is to open 
the mind to receive the firfl principles of various knowledge, to fiir- 
nlfh it with the inflrumental fciences, to habituate it to application, 
and accuflQm it to e&ert itfelf with ^afe upon all kinds of refearches. 
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rather than to carry any one branch of knowledge to perfection, 
which is not indeed practicable at an immature age. The intention, 
on the contrary, in the ftudy of the more manly parts of fcience, 
in adult age, is to furnifli tlie mind with a compi ehenfive and diltindt 
knowledge of whatever may be ufcful or ornamental to the under- 
fianding. Therefore it is plain, quit- ditferent fcheincs are to be 
purfued in ftudy at thofe two different periods of life. This nee fla- 
ry diftindtion is very little attended to. Accordingly the idea, which 
many educators of youth feem to have formed of their province, is, 
plunging a raw boy to a much greater depth in languages, than he will 
ever, at any period of life, be the better for, and neglefting the nc- 
ceflkry work of laying an early foundation of general improvement. 
And on the other hand, the notion formed by many grown pcrfor.s, 
of learning, is only, the reading an infinite number of bcoki; ; lo 
that they may have it to fay, they have read them, though they are 
nothing the wifer for it» 

As Ibme readers are for grafping at all fjience, fo oihcr? ccnhne 
their refearches. to one fmgie article. Yet it is certain, that to excel 
in any fingle art or fcience, being wliolly ignorant of all others, is 
not the complete improvement of the mind. Befidcs, fome of the 
different parts of knowledge are fo connected together, and fo ne- 
ce^ary to one another, that they cannot be feparated. In order to 
a thorough underftanding of morality, and religion (a ftudy which 
might the beft pretend to exclude all others, as being of infinitely 
greater confequence than all others) feveral collateral helps are nc- 
cefTary, as laoguages> hiftory, and natural philofophy. 

There is no part of knowledge, that has been fingly fet up for the 
whole improvement of the mind fo much as claffical learning. Time 
was when Lattn^ Greeks and Logic were the whole of education, and 
they are by fome few narrow minds, which have had little culture of 
any other kind, thought fo ftill. But it is to be hoped, that people 
will at laft be wife enough to fee, that, in order to the full ipiprove- 
ment of the mind, it is not fufficient that one enter the porch of 
knowledge, but that he proceed from the ftudy of words to that of 
things. 

The p'jrfuit of too many different and inconfiftent fludics at once 
is ver}' prejudicial to thorov['h improvement. The human mind is 
fo formed, that, without diftindtion, mothoJ, and order, nothing 
can be cie^rly apprehended by it. Many readers take a dehght ia 
heaping up in thdr minds a cumbrous niafs of mere unconnected 
truths, as if a ni.:n fhould ge: tJgct'ier a quantity of ftone, bricks, 
mortar, timbers, boards, and oilier materials, without any defign of 
ever putting them together into a regular building;. 

Some read by fits and ftarts, and, Iiavin^ off ia tl:e n»iddlc of a 
particuUr ftudy or inquiry, lofc all the labour they had beilowcJ, 
and never purluing any one fubjeft to a p'iriod, h\\\\^ their head tilled 
only with incohercu: b>.3 and fcraps. 
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To preT».fnt a torn to ramblirg «nd faunlrring, without being aWe 
to collefl yojr thoughts, or fix them on any one f'jl-j'-dl, the ibdiet 
of arithiyjctic, mathematics, and io^lc, in youth, ought to hare 
been purfued. But, if you havcmifljcd of that advantage, you may 
con{>rain yourftlf at times to (tudy hard for fomc hour«f, with a fixed 
refolutior, upon no account whatever to give over, till the time is 
o,ut. By this means you will come at length to be able to bear the 
fatigue of clofe application. But af*er forty years of age, never 
think of going on with ftudy, v/heo it goes ngainfi: the grain : nature 
at that time of life, will not be thwarted. 

With fome men, ftudy is mere inqniiy, no maffcr about what* 
And a difcovery is to them the f.ime, v.hal.ci it Lc cf ^m important 
truth, or of fumewhat merely curious, or perhaps rot even cntcrtaia- 
ing to any but fuch dull imi'gioiitions as iheir own. Such readers, 
rcfembic that fpecics of people, which the Spetlalor dillinguifhes.by 
the t'tle of ^tidnuncsy who pafs th:ir lives in inquiring after news^. 
with no view to any thing, but merely hearing fomewhat new. 

Were the works of the learned to be retrenched of all their 
f-iperfluities and fpecious trifling, learning would foon be reduced 
into a much narrower compafs. I'hc voluminous yerbal critics^ 
jvVr'Oiious commentators, polemical writers, whofe works have, for 
Icveial centuries, made the preflTes groan, would then fhriok into 
, fixpenny pamphlets, and pocket volume?. 

Such a degree of lazinefs hr will not allow one to inquire carefully * 
into the feiife of an author ; impatience, inattention, rambling, are 
difpofitions in a reader, which etfedually prevent his improvement, 
even though he fhould upon the whole fpend as much time ovei; 
his books, as another, who (hall adually become extenfively learnedL. 

Some confider reading as a mere aniufement, fo that, to them, the 
rrcA diverting book is the heft. Such readers having no view to the 
cultivation of their underftanding, there is no need to ofPer them any 
direJlions for the conduft of ftudy. The very great number of nov- 
els and talcs, which are continually publiri)ini;, encourage in people a 
trifling and idle turn of mind, for which the prefent age is eminently 
remarkable, which makes any direct addrcfs to their underftandings 
unacceptable ; and nothing can pleafe or gain their attention, that is 
not feafoned witli fome amufemcnt, fct off in fonie quaint or artificial 
manner, or does not ferve to excite fome filly pafHon. 

There is nothing more diir.cult, than to come at a right judgment 
or our own abilities. It is commonly obfervcd, that ignorant people 
are often extremely conceited of their own fancied knowledge. 
An if^norant perfon, having no manner of notion of the vaft exten- 
fivenefs of fcicnce, concludes he has maftered the whole, becaufe he 
knows net, that there is any thing to be leirned beyond the little he * 
hasJearned. But it will take many years' ftudy only to know how 
nuicl) there is to be lludied and inquired into, and to go thrbugK 
what is already known ; and the rooft learned, beft know, how 
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much beyond all that is known, is quite out of the reach of human 
iagacity. There is indeed an infinity of things, in the ftridteft fenfe 
of the wordy of which we cannot even know our own ignorance, 
sot being at all within the reach of our ideas in our prefcnt (late. 

That a young perfon may not run into the egregious, though com- 
mon error, at the time of life, of fancying himfelf the mod knowing 
perfon in the world, before he has gone half way through the firft 
principles, or rudiments of knowledge, let him converfe with a per- 
fon eminent in each branch of fcience, and learn from him what 
labour he ma(l beftow, what books he mufl: read, what experiments 
he muft tiy, what calculations he muft go through, what controver- 
fies he mufl examine, what errors he mu(l avoiH, what colledlions he 
mufl: make, what analogical reafonings he mull purfuc, what dofe 
relemblance in fubjedls he mufl: diilinguifh from one anotJier, and fo 
forth. ~ And after he has gone through all that an able mafler in each 
fcience has prefcribed, and has learned all that is to be learned, and 
feen that all our learning is but ignorance, then let liim be proud of 
his knowledge, if he can. 

The uQiTerfd fmatterer knows nothing to the bottom. The man 
of one fcience, on the contrary, makes that every thing, folvcs all 
difEculties by it, refolves all things into it ; like the mufician and 
dancing-mafler in Moiiere who labour to prove, that the welfare of 
ftates, and happinefs of the world, depend wholly on the cultivation 
of thofe two elegances. 

Some men feem to have minds too narrow to apprehend any fab- 
jeft without firft cramping and hampering it. Nothing great or 
generous can find room in their fouls. They view things bit by bit, 
as one who looks through a microfcope. A man of fuch a character 
may know fome fubjc<fls more minutely than one wlio is univerfally 
allowed to be a great man, and yet fuch a one mufl be acknowledged 
to be a perfon of very mean accomplifhments. For it is not having 
a heap of unanimated knowledge in one's head, but having the com- 
mand of it, and being capable of applying and exerting it in a mafl-? 
erly manner, that denominates a truly great and highly accompliflied 
mind. 

Men's natural tempers have a very great influenre over their way 
of thinking. Sanguine people, for example, fie rvcry thing very 
^ddenly, and often very clearly in one light. Init thry <io not al- 
ways take time to view a complex fubjet^l: on all (ides, aiirl in every 
'ight ; without which, it is impoffiblc to determine any thin-j about it 
ft^ith certainty. Tliofe tempers, when joined with weak judgnients, 
^ake wild work in matters of iniquiry and learning. For through 
liafte and cagernefs, they lay falfe foundations, or raife fjpsrflruc- 
tures upon nothing. Sanguine tempers, however, are generally found 
to be the fitteft for a^ion, and without a conliderable d.^iee o£ 
xeal and warmth, men feldom carry any great defign into ex'.=;:.iion- 
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Men of cold faturnine tempers are generally flow and laborious 
in their refearches, doubtful and undetermined in their opinions^ 
and awkward at applying their difcoverics and obferrations tor the 
general advantage of knowledge, and of mankind. But if the 
miner did not dig up the ore, the curious artlfl could not fashion the 
metal into utcnfils and. inftrumcnts neceffiry in life. The laborious 
fearcher after knowledge is neceflary to the man of genius. For it 
is frcm him that he hss the meterials he works upon, which he 
woulil not himfelf bcflow the drudgery of fearching after. For a 
laborious turn is very rarely found to accompany brightnefs of genius. 

Seme people's reading never goes beyond the bulk of a pamphlet^ 
who do not for all that quit their pretcnfions to difputing and argu* 
ing. But converfation alone does not go deep enough to lay a foKid 
foundation of knowledge ; nor does reading alone fully anfwer the 
purpofe of digefting and rendering our knowledge ufeful. Reading 
is necefTary to get at the fundamental principles of a fcience. And 
the careful perufal of a few capital books is fufficient for this purpofe., 
Afterwards to talk over the fubjc6t with a fet of intelligent mcni is 
the beft method for extending one's views of it. For in an even- 
ing's converfation, you may learn the fubftance of what each of 
your friends has fpent many months in fludying. 

If you can find one or more ingenious, le&rned, and communica* 
tive friends, with whom to converfe upon curious and ufeful fubje<5ts» 
to hear their opinions, and afk the advice, efpecially of thofe who 
are advanced in life, r^nd, having been at the feat of the mnfes, are 
qualified to direft you the fhorteft way thither ; if you can find in 
the place where you live, fuch a fet of friend?, with whom to con- 
verfe freely, and without the trammels of fyllomatic or academic 
rules, you will find more improvement, in a fhort time, from fuch 
a fociety, than from twenty years folitary ftudy. 

Some choofe only to read on v;hat they call the orthodox fide, 
that is, books in defence of thofe opinions which the bulk of peo- 
ple receive without examining. Tliey conclude, a great number of 
people cmnot be in th« wrong. OtIiCrs take for granted, that what 
ever is ^^/nf^jally received, mull be wrong. Such readers are fure to* 
perufc whatever conies out againlt articles, or creeds, or religion in 
gpri!:r.ii. But thf.y do not t;i!;e the pains to give the defenders of 
t.h.^;n :he hearing. And yet tiicre :s no doubt, but prejudice is equal- 
ly •.vrcn? on either fid': ; .ind in oi:r time:-, there are almoft as many 
pirj-jdiccd againft, as in frivciir f.T, formerly-received opinions. There 
ii r.o:r.ing comniendaole in believing what is true, unlefs that. belief 
be the efFedl of examination. L^or is there any merit in oppoflng 
error, if fach opnorition is accidcnt;il, and the efFe(5l of prejudice. 

In eflab'ifliing a fot of principles, moll: people let themfelves be 
biafl^d by prejudice, pafllon, education, fpiritual guides, commoa 
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opinion, fappofed orthodoxy, or almoft any thing. And after hav- 
ing been habituated to a particular way of thinking, which they took 
up without examination, they can no more quit it, than they can 
change the features of their faces, or the make of their perfoos. 
To come at ti^th, one ought to begin with throwing out of his 
mind every attachment to either fide, and bring himfelf to an abfo- 
lute indifference which is true, or which falfe. He who wifhes an 
opinion to be true, is in danger of being mifled into the belief of it 
vpon infufficient grounds ; and he who wi(hes it to be falfe, is 
likely to reje<^ it in fpite of fufBcient evidence for its truth. To 
obferve fome men fludying, reading, arguing, and writing wholly 
on one iide, without giving the other a fair hearing, making learning 
a party affair, and flirring up fadion againft truth, one would imagine, 
their minds were not made like thofe of mod rational beings, of 
which truth is the proper objedt ; but that it gave them a pleafure to 
be deceived. 

Though it is the bufinefs and the very chara^er of a wife man, 
to examine both (ides, to hear different opinions, and to fearch for 
truth even among the rubifh of error; yet there are nuraberlefs 
books, which I cannot think the ihortnefs and uncertainty of life, 
that leaves no room for tedious triiliog, will admit of examining 
with the care that mull be bellowed in trying to find out the author's 
meaning, and to learn fomewhat from him. As fome writers, fo to 
fpeak, never go deep enough to draw blood of a fubjedl ; fo others 
refine and fubtilize away all that the underflanding can lay hold of. 
The logicians and metaphyficians, with their fubftantial forms, and 
intentional fpecies ; the Malehrancha and Behmens I What fruit 
there is to be got from reading fuch writers, is to me, inconceivable. 
For the fate of all fuch refinements is', to be found partly unintelligi- 
ble, partly abfurd, and partly of no manner of confequence toward 
the difcovery of any new truth. 

Some men have the misfortune of an awkward, and as it were, 
left-handed way of thinking and apprehending tilings. A great 
thought in fuch minds is not a great thought. For what is in itfetf 
clear and diftin6t, to fuch men appears dim and confufed. Thofe 
gentlemen are mightily given to finding difiniculties in the cleared: 
points, and are great colle<5lors of arguments pro and con. But their 
labours have no tendency to give either themfelves or others latif- 
fa6Hon in any one fubjeft of inquiry. It feems to be their delight 
to darken, rather than enlighten. 

Want of education, or of fo much culture as is neceffary for habit- 
uating the mind to wield its faculties, is the fame fort ot difadvan- 
tage, for finding out and communicating intricate truth, as a raw re- 
cruit's never having learned the military exercife, is for his perform- 
ing the movements properly in a review or a battle. It is therefore 
matter of compaflion to fee fiily people, without the lead improve- 
•ment by educatioQ, without the advantage even cf firft principles. 
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ftriking flap-d&fh at points of fcicncc, of which they do cot fa much 
as underftiind uhat it is they would afHrm or deny ; difputingand 
confuting againfl tliofc, who have fpent their lives in a particular (hi- 
' dy ; pretending, peihaps the firft moment they ever thought of a fub- 
jt^t, to fee through the whole of it ; uldng upon them to make ufc 
of arguments, a fort of tools, which they have no more command of, 
than I (hould of the helm of a (hip, in a temped. The fhorteft 
way of finiAiing a difpute with people, who will be meddling with 
what you know to be out of thdr depth, is to tell them, what reading 
and fiudy you have bellowed upon it, and that ftill you do not think 
yourfclf fufficiently mafter of the fubje6b. If your antagoniil has 
any modedy, ]ie muH; be fenfible, that it is arrogance in him to pre- 
tend, without all tlie neceflary advantages, to under/land a fubjed 
betier than one, who has had them. 

Men of bufmcfs, and men of pleafure, even if they have had their 
minds in their youth opened by education» and put in the way of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are generally found afterwards to lofe the habit 
of cioi'c thinking and rcaibning. But no one is lefs capable of fearch- 
ing into, or communicating truth, than he who has been from faxs 
earJieft youth brought up, as mod of the great are, in t>!eafure and 
folly. 

There is no Angle obftacle, which (lands in the way of more peo- 
ple in the fearch of truth, than pride. They have once declared 
themfclves of a particular opinion ; and they cannot bring themfelves 
to think they could pcflibly be in the wrong. Confequently they can- 
cer perfuade themfelves of the neceffity of re-examining the founda- 
tions of their opinions. To acknowledge, and give up their error, 
would be a ftill fcvercr tiial. But the truth is, there is more great- 
ncfs of miad in candidly giving up a miftake, than would have ap- 
peared in efcaping it at firft, if not a very fkameful one. The furell 
way of avoiding error, is, careful examination. The beft way oF 
leaving room for a change of opinion, which fhould always be provid- 
ed for, is to be modeft in delivering one's fentiments. A man may, 
without confufion, give up an opinion, which he declared widiout 



arrogance. 



The c?fe of thofe, whofe fecular interefts have engaged them to 
dtckre themfelves of a certain party ; where confcience is not allow- 
to to fpe?.k loud enough to be heard on the fide of candid and diligent 
excimination, is the moil remedilefs of any. Thofe men have nothing 
for it but to find out plaufible arguments for their pre-cftabliflied opin- 
ions, find themfelves obliged not to examine whether their notions 
be true ; but to contrive ways and means to make them true in (pits 
of truth itfelf. If they happen to be in the right, fo much the better 
for them. If {a an error, having fet out wiih their backs upon truth, 
the longer they travel, the farther they are from it; the more th.cy 
fiudy, th« mere they are deceived. 
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There are fome men of no fettled way of thinking at all ; but 
-chaoge opinions with every pamphiet they read. To get rid of this 
unmanly fickleneis, the way is, to labour to furnifh the mind early 
with a'fet of rational well-grounded principles, which will, general- 
ly rpeakin^, lead to reafonable confequences. Take for an example 
the following one among many. " The only end of a true religion 
** muft be to perfeft the human nature, and lead mankind to happi- 
'** nefi." The reader muil: perceive it «.-:ice, thftt fuch a fundamental 
principle will fer^e to difcover andb|tkpofe almoil all the errors and 
abfurdities of falfe religions, and thofe which may be introduced into 
the true. And fo of other general principles. 

Artful dedan^ations have often fatal efPedls in mifieading weak 
readers fipom the truth. A talent at oratory is therefore a "very mif- 
chievous weapon in the hands of an iU-difpofed man. It is the wif- 
dom of a reader, when he has produdions of genius put into his 
liands, to examine all the peculiar notions he finds in fuch writings, 
firtpping them of their ornaments to the bare thought ; which, if it 
will (land the ted of cool reafon, is to be received; if nor, theilyie 
k 18 clothed in ought to gain it no favour ; but it ought to be reje^ed 
with tndrgnation. Wit, humour, and raillery, have done infinite 
mifchief among fuperficial reader?. Of which talents fome authors 
have fiich a command, as to be capable of working up unthink- 
ing and unprincipled people to believe or pra<aife whatever they 
pleafe. 

Strive to underftand things as they are in themfclves. Do not 
think of conceiving of them otherwife than according to their real 
natures. Do not labour to explain Religion by chemil^ry, to reduce 
morals to mathematical certainty, or to think of eternal reditude as 
an arbitrary or faftitious cdnllitution. The nature of things will not 
be forced. Bring your underftanding to them. Do not think of re- 
ducing them to your hjrpotheiis ; unlefs you be indilferent about true 
knowledge, and mean only to araufe you;^eif with ayV« d'efprit. 

In reading, labour to get into the full f^nfe of the author's princi- 
pal terms, and the truths affirmed in his propofitions. After tliat, 
obferve whether he proves, or only aflirms roundly ; whether what 
he fays is built on fancy, or on truth, and the nature of things. 
And do not pretend to believe him one hair's breadth beyond what 
you underftand : you cannot if you would. 

In converfatron, or writing, if you mean to give or receive Informa- 
tion, accurately define your terms. Keep to the original fenfe you 
affixed to them. Ufe no tautology. Think in time what objedlions 
maybe made to what you are going to urge. Let truth be your fole 
view. Defpife the pleafure of conquering your antagonifh Pro- 
nounce modedly, fo as to leave room for a retreat. Keep yourfeif 
fnperior to paffion and peeviftinefs. Yield whatever you can, that 
your antagonift may fee you do not difpute for contentions fike. 

X 
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When you have argued the matter fully, and neither can bring over 
the other, drop the fubjedl amicably, mutually agreeing to differ. 

If you would thoroughly re examine a fubjcdl of importance, fap- 
cy it to be quite new to you, before you begin to inquire into it. 
Throw out of your mind all your former notions of it ; and put 
yourfelf in the place of an honed Ind'tatiy to whom a miffionary is 
explaining the Chriftian religiq^. Take every fingle thought to pie- 
ces, and reduce every compiexj^ea to its fimples. Get into the au- 
thor's prccife fenfe in every gehml term he ules. Strip his thoughts 
bare of all flouriflies. Turn einery fingle point, in every complicated 
fubje^, all the ways it is capable of. View every minute circumflance 
that may have any weight, not in one, but in all lights. Throw out 
of your mind every defire or wifh, that ma}; bias you either for or 
againft the propcfition. Shake off every prejudice, whether in favour 
of or againd the author. Let the merit of every fingle argument be 
duly weighed ; and do not let yourfelf be too flrongly influenced by 
one you underfUnd fully, agatnft another, which you do not fo cleax« 
ly fee through ; or by one you are familiar with, agaioft one that; 
may be new to you, or not to your humour. The weight is of more 
confequence than the number of argument. Labour above all things 
to acquire a clear methodical, and accurate manner of thinking, fpeak- 
ing, or writing. Without this, fludy is but fruitlefs fatigue, and 
learning ufelcfs lumber. 

Do not form very high or very mean notions of perfons or things^ 
where a great deal is tb be faid on both fides. Whatever is of a mix- 
ed nature ought to be treated as fuch. Judging of truth in the Jump 
will make wild work. If an atithor pleafes you in one place, do 
not therefore give yourfelf up implicitly to him. If he blunders in 
one place, do not therefore conclude that his whole bock is nonfenfe. 
Efpecially, if he writes well in general, do not imagine, from one 
difficult pafTage, which you cannot reconcile with the reft, that he 
meant to contradi(5t his w' ole book ; but rather conclude that you 
niifunderftand hin>* Perhaps mathematics are the' only fcience on 
which any authoi has, or can write, without falling into miftakes. 

Take care of falfe affociations. Error may be ancient ; truth of 
lale difccvery. The many may go wrong, while the few are in the 
right. Learning does not always imply judgment in an author, or 
foundnefs in his opinions. Nor is all vulgar error that is believed by 
the vulgar. Truth ftands independent of all external thmgs. In 
all your refearches, let that be your objeft. 

Take care of being mifled by words of no meaning, of double 
meaning, or of uncertain fignification. Regard always'in an author 
rhe matter more than the ftyle. It is the thought that muft improve 
your mind. The language can only pleafe your ear. If you arc 
yourfelf to write, or to preach, you will do more with mankind by a 
iine flyle than deep thought. All men have ears, and paflions ; few 
Urong underftnnding to work upon. 
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If yoa give yourfclf up to a fantafticat, over-heated, gloomy, or 
fuperflitious imagination^ you may bid farewel to reafon and judg*.- 
meat. Fancy is to be correded, moderated, refirained, watched, 
and fufpeded,, not indulged and let loofe. Keep down every paiHon, 
and, in generp.l, every motion of the mind, except cool judgment 
and refledtion, if you really mean to £nd out tjruth. What matter 
whether an opinion be yours, or youuaqrta! enemy's ? If it be true,. 
extibrace ic without prejudice ; if fa^&rejed it without mercy : truth 
has nothing to do with your felf-lovliKr your quarrels. 

The credulous man believes without fufEcient evidence. The ob- 
ftinate doubts without reafon. Tfie fmguine is convinced at once.- 
The pfcgmatic withholds his aifent long. The learned has his hy- 
pothefis. The illiterate his prejudice. The proud is above being 
Convinced. The fickle is not of the fame opinion two days together. 
Young people determine quickly. The old deliberate long. The 
dogmatiu affirms as if he went upon mathematical denionflration. 
The fceptic doubts his own faculties, when they tell him that twice 
two are four. Some will believe nothing in religion that they can 
fully underftand. Others will believe nothing relating to a point of 
do^roe, though the bare propofition be ever fo clear, if it be poilible 
to ftart any difficulty about the modes of it. Faftiion, the only rule 
of life among many, efpecially almoft univerfally in the higher ranks, 
has even a confiderable influence in opinion, in tafte, in reading', and 
in the methods of improving the mind. It runs through politics, 
divinity, and ail but the mathematical fciences. And there are a fet 
of "people at this day weak enough to think of making even them yield 
to it, and of new-modelling and taking to pieces a fyilcm of philofo- 
phy founded b demcnftration. 

Parents may have milled us ; teachers may have miiinformed us ; 
fpiritual guides in many countries do notorioufly miflead the people, 
and in all are fallible. The ancient philofophers differed among 
themfelves in fundamentals. The fathers of the church contradift 
one anotlier, and often^ contradift both fcripture and reafon. Popes 
and councils have decreed againft one another. We know our an- 
ceflors tp have been in the wrong in innumerable inftances : and they 
had the better of us in fome. Kings repeal the edicts of their pre- 
deceflbrs 5 and parliaments abrogate a6ts of former parliaments. 
Good men may be miftaken. Bad men will not flick to deceive as. 
Here is therefore no manner of foundation for implicit belief. If 
we mean to come at truth, there is but one way for it ; to attend 
to the cool and unprejudiced di«ftates of reafon, that heaven-born 
diredor within us, which will never miflead us in any aifair of confe- 
quence to us, unlefs we negledl to ufe its afTiftance, or give ourfelves 
up to the government of our paffions or prejudices. More efpecial- 
ly we of this age and nation, who have the additional advantage of 
Divine revelation, which alfo convincies us of its authority by rea- 
fon, fhould be peculiarly unjuftifiable in quitting thpfe facred guides^ 
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to whofe con«.ia<5l Heaven itfelf has entrufted us, and of wliicli the 
univerfiil freedom of the prefcnt hapny times allovrs us the ufe without 
reftraint, and giving ourfclves up to be led blindfold by any otber.- 
And, befides roafon and revelation, there is no perfon or thing in 
the univerfiT, that ought to have tike ititil inlluecce-over us in ouc 
fcdrch uftcr truth. 

All the '^pcratior.g of the nAd bricorne Cify by habit. L will be 
of great ufc to habituate yourM^o examine, reri:6l, compare, and 
▼ievir, in every light, all kinds of fubjcfts- Mitthemalics in youth, 
rational logic, fuch as Mr. Locke^s^ and converfation with men of 
clear heads, will be of great ac*v;intage to accuftom you to a readf- 
ncfs and juCtnefs in rcafoning. But carefully avoid difputing for dif- 
put-ino's fake. Keep on improving and eidarging your views in a 
irarioty of ways. One part of knowledge is connected with, and 
will throw a light upon another. Review from time to time your 
former iRquiries, efpecially in important fubj«t5b. Try whether you 
have not let yourfelf be impofcd upon by fome fallacy. And if you 
iind fo, though, you have published your oj^inion through all Europft^ 
make not the leaft hefitation to own your miflake, and rctraft it.— 

~T*rtrth is above all other regards. And it is infinitely worfe to con* 
tir.ue obflinately in a miilake, and be the caufe of error in others* 
than to be thought fallible, or, in other words, to be thought a . 
morial man. In examining into truth, keep but one (Ingle pointin view 
at a time ; and when you have ftarched it to the bottom, pafs on to 
another, and fo on, till you have gone through all, and viewed every 
one in every different light. At iaft, fum up the cotled^ive evidence 

' on both fides. Balance them againit one another, and give your 
alTent accordingly, proportioning your certainty or purfuafion to the. 
amount of the clear and unq^ueftionabie evidence upon the whole. 

In reafoning there is more probability of convincing by two or 
three foiid arguments clofely put, than by as many dozen inclnlive 
ones, ill digelled, and improperly ranged, I know of no way of 
reafoning equal to the SocraUc, by which you convince your antago- 
nifl out cf his own mouth. I couid name feveral eminent writers, 
who have fo laboured to eftablifh their opinions by a multiplicity of 
arguments, that, by means of over-proving, they have rendered 
. thofc do<^trincs doubtful, which, with a third part of the reafoning 
bellowed by tiiem, would have appeared unquelHonaLIe. 

Of all difj)utants, thofe learned controveriial writers are the roofl 
tv!\im{ical, who liave t'ne talents of working themfelves up in their 
ciofets into iuch a paflion, as to call their antagonilt's names in black 
and white ; to ufc railing indead of reafoning, and palm off tlve 
j*ubhc with vou^e^ rafcaU tff*gi and blockhead^ tor foIid confutations^ 
as if the academy, at which they had (ludicd, had been that OJF 

It one thinks he is in the right, it can be no great matter witB 
'rt*>'v much modefiy and temper lie defends trj-h, fo he does not gWe 
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it up. AiioTf he fhould be found afterwards to have been in the 
wroogt which in mod difputable points is* always to be apprehended* 
his modeft defence of his opinion wUl gain hirh, with all reafgnable 
peopk) a pardon for his miftake. There are fo many (ides, oa. 
which mofV fubje<fls may be viewed, and fo many confiderations to 
be taken in, that a wife man will a jgay s exprefs himfelf modedly 
even on thofe fubjedts which he ha|flproughly fludied. Nor can 
there be any danger, but coiitrariwin^Bat advantage, in hearing the 
opinion of othcrs^^if one converie^with men of judgment and 
probity ; and thofe of contrary chara^rs are not fit for converfar> 
tiotu 

It is remarkaWe, and quite contrary ta what one would expe^F, 
that young peopk are more pofitive in aiSrraing, and more given to 
difpute, than the aged and experienced. One would think it fhould 
be natural for youth to be difHdent of itfelf,. and inclinable to fub- 
mit to the judgment of thofe who have had unquellionably fuperior 
advantages for information. But we End on the contrary, that a 
young perfon, viewing a fubjeA only from one {\^ty. and fee* 
ing tt in a very flrong and lively manner, is, from the fanguine tem- 
per natural to that tnne of life, led to difpute, affirm, and deny, 
Mfitb great obdinacy and arrogance. This is one of the moft difa- 
greeaUe and troublefome qualities of youth, otherwife fo amiable * 
«od esgaging.. It is the buucefs and e^edl of prudence to correct it*- 

The abilities of men, taken upon an average, are fo very narrow,, 
that it is in vain to expedt that ever the bulk of a people fhould be 
^ery knowing. Mofl men are endowed with pans fufiicient for en- 
abling them to provide for themfelves and their families, and fecure 
Uieir future happinefs. But as to any thing greatly beyond the com- 
nion arts of life, ther^ are few that have either capacity or opportu- 
«*ity of reaching it^ Human knowledge itfclf very probably has its 
limits, which it never will exceed,, while the prefent flate lafls. The 
%flem of the world, for example, was originally produced,, and has 
been fince conducted, by a vvifdom. too profound for human capacity 
to trace through all its lleps. Hiftory, at lead profane, beyond the 
two thouland years lafl paft, is come down to us fo defe£bive, and 
fo mixed with fable, that little fatisfa<flion is to be had from it. 
And the Hiftory of fucceeding ages is far enough from being unex-* 
ceptionably authenticated ; though this is not denying, that phyfiot- 
ogy and hiflory are ftill highly worthy our attention and inquiry. 
What I have faid of ihefe two confiderable heads of fludy may be 
affirmed in fome degree of moft brandies of human knowledge, 
mathematics and mathematical faience excepted. It is the goodncfs 
of the Author of our being, as well as the excellence of our nature, 
and the comfort of our prefent flate, that the knowledge of our 
dnty, and means of happinefs, ftands clear and unqueflionable to 
every found and unprejudiced mind ; that the difference between 
iij]bt afid wrong is too obvious, and too ftriking, to efcape obferva- 
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tton, or td produce difficulty or doubt ; unlefs wher«f^9lffifeiilties are 
laborioufly fought after» and doubts induftrioufly raifcd ; that where 
we mod need clearnefs and certainty, there we have the mod of 
them ; that where doubts would be mod diflradling, there we mud 
raife them .before we can be troubled with them> and that where we 
inoft need full proof to dttmauut iis» there we have fuperabundantr 
For with rcfpc^ to our ^l^^^^kd future expefiationsy our own hearts 
are made to teach us them^Bd, as if the internal monitor, Con- 
cience, was not fofficient, ^miven itfelf defcends to illuminate our 
minds, and all Nature exerts herfelf to inculcate this grand and im- 
portant lefTon* That Virtue leads to happinefs, and Vice to de&nic> 
don. Of which fubjedt more fully in die following book. 
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OF VIRTUE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



S the human fpecles are to exift in two difFereot dates, an 
embodied, and a fpiritual ; a mortal life on earth, and an immortal 
hereafter ; it was to be expedted, that there (hould be certain peculiar 
requifites for the dignity of each of the two different ftates reijpec- 
tively ; and that, at the fame time, tlijcre (hould be fuch an analogy 
between that part of the human exiifence, which was to be before 
death, and that which was to be after it, as fhould be fuitable to 
different parts of the fame fcheme; fb that the latter (hould 
appear to be the fequel of the former, making in the whole the com* 
|lete exigence of the creature, beginning with the entrance into this 
mortal life, but knowing no end. 

In the two parts of the Dignity of Haman Nature, which we 

ba?e already conlidered, to wit. Prudence and Knowledge, it is 

tyident, that the immediate view is to the improvement and em* 

kllifiiment of life, and for difiufiog happiaefs through fociety ; at 

the fame time that many, if not the greateft part, of the diredlions 

, given for the condu^ of life, and of the underflanding, are like- 

fcfrife yfeful with a view to the future and immortal (late. And indeed 

!<^re is nothing truly worthy of our atteotion, which does not (bme 

iipf (land conne^ed with futurity. 

The«two parts of the fubjedt which ftill remain, I mean, of Mor- 
,jds| and Revealed Religion, do moft immediately and diredly tend 
to lypare us for a future (late ; but, at the fame time^ are highly 
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tieceiTary to be (ladied fi attended to^ if we meah toTIKblifli tbe 
happinefs even of thispreflip v^ ^^^^ ^P^° ^ ^^'^ andfolid founds 
tlon. But every one of theluur, and every contiderable particular 
in eacli of them, is abfolutewDec^ary for raifing our nature to that 
perfe^ion and happinefs, foiBdiicikit is intended. 

The Dignity of Huma^|^B|evly in the following books, a^ 
pear more iJluurious than ^i^^BP4| P^*"^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ reprefents 
it. So that the fubjedt rife^Hb impORance, and dennanda a higher 
regard. Might the abilitij^f the writer improve accordingly. 
Might the infinite Author of the univerfal oeconomy illuminate lut 
mind, and fccond his weak attempt to exhibit in one view the'wliole 
of what mankind have to do, in order to their anfwering the etdi 
which the Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs had in view, in placing 
them in a (late of difcipline and improvement for endlefs perfeffioa 
and happinefs. 

To proceed upon a foHd and am^le foundation in the folloiirii^ 
deduction of morals, it feenis proper to take an extenfive prolpeft w 
things, and begin as high as pofTible. 

Yirt^y it may be worth while briefly, and in a way as little abArad 
or logical as pofllble, to obvir^e a few artificial difEcobies that have 
been ilarted by fome of tho!^ deep and fubtle men, who have a 
better talent at puzzling than enlightening mankind. Ope of tfaefe 
imaginary difficulties is, The poflibility of our reafon's deceiving os. 
•' Our reafon," fay thofe profound gentlemen, *^ tells us, that twice 
** two are four. But what if our reafon impofes upon us in this 
" matter ? How, if in the world of the moon, two multiplied 
" by two fboukl be found to make five ? Who can affirm that this 
*' is not the cafe ? Nothing indeed feems to us more unqueftiona- 
'* ble than the proportions among numbers, and geometrical figures. 
** So that we cannot (fuch is the make of our minds) fo much as 
•* conceive the poflibility thai twice two fhould, in any otlier wotidi 
•* or (late of things, make more or lefs than four, or that all the 
♦* angles of a plam triangle (hould be either more or lefs than exaAly 
** equal 10 two right ones. But it does not follow, that other beiAgi 
•* may ntt undcrfland things in a o'aite different manner from whtt? 
*' wc do.'' 

It is wonderful how any man fhould have hit upon fuch an tinMt- 
tiral thought as this ; (ince the very difficulty is founded upon a flat 
contradi<Jlion and impoffibility. To fay, I am convinced that twice 
two are four, aiid at the fame tince to talk of doubting whether my 
faculties do not deceive me, is faying, that I believe iwice two tD be 
four, and at the fame time I doubt it ; or rather, that I fee it t» be 
fo, and yet I do not fee it to be fo. A felf-evident truth is noCtoW 
le(*led, or deduced, but intuitively perceived, or feen by the mMi 
And other worlds, and other flates of things, are whoUyout of the 
^ueftion. The ideas in my mind are the objefts of the perce|MdQn rfi 
ny mind, as much as outward obja^g of my eyes. The kka rf' 
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two of tfaelmur ishabitaBts is at dUlibft aa-Y>bjeA in my mind. To ht 
as coacenit the number, as that of t^rp fliillings in my hand. And 
I fee at -clealy» that twice two lunar i&hAbitants will make four luna- 
xianSf as that twice two (hillipgs Mfill mke four (hillings. And while 
I fee this to be {o^ I fee it to befo, jtod cannot fufped it pofHble to 
■be oiherwife. I may doubt th^ perdRions of another perfon^ if I 
cannot myfelf perceive the fame «hB|. But I cannot doubt what I 
inyfelf perceiTe, or believe tint to GiHDi£ble> which I fee to be im- 
poffiblei ^V^ 

It is therefore evident, that to quedion the information of our fac« 
iilties, or the conclufions of our reafon, without fome ground from our 
faculties themfelves, is a diredt impoffibility. So that thofe very phi* 
lolbphersy who pretend to queflion the informations of their faculties, 
neither do> nor can really quelUon theoi) fo long as they appear un« 
queftionable. 

Tot be faipicious of one's own judgment in all cafes where it is pof- 
lible to err, and to be cautious of proceeding to too rafh conclufions, 
u the very cbaradler of wifdom. But to doubt, or rather pretend 
to -doubt, where reafon fees no ground for doubt, even where tht 
mind diftinftly perceives truth, is endeavouring at a pitch of folly, 
of which Human Nature is not capable. 

If the mind is any thing, if there are any reafoning faculties, 
wbat is the object of thofe reafoning faculties ? Not falfehood : For 
falfehood is a negative, a mere nothing, and is not capable of being 
perceived, or of being an obje<fl of the mind. If therefore there is 
a rational mind in the univerfe, the obje^ of that mind is truth. If 
there is no truth, there is ho perception. Whatever the mind per- 
ceives, fofar as the perception is real, is truth. When the reafoning 
Faculty is deceived, it is not by diftinftly feeing fomething that is nol, 
for that is impofHble ; but either by not perceiving fomething, which 
if perceived, would alter the (late of the cafe upon the whole, or by 
feeing an object of the underflanding through a falfe medium. But 
thefe, or any other caufes of error, do by no means afFe<fl the percep- 
tion of a (Imple idea ; nor the perception of a (imple relation be- 

■ tween two fimple ideas ; nor a (imple inference fiom fuch fimple re- 
lation. No mind whatever can di(lin<5lly and intuitively perceive, or 
fee twice two to be five : Becaufe that twice two fhould be five, is an 
impoIHbility and feIf-contradi6lion in terms, as much as faying that 
four is five, or that a thing is what it is not. Nor can any mind dif- 
xiuSdy perceive, that if two be to four as four is to eight, therefore 
thrice two is four, fur that would be didinftly perceiving an impof^ 
fibiltty. Now an impof&bility is what has no exifl:ence, nor can ex- 

« ift. . And can any mind perceive, clearly perceive, what ,does not 

To perceive nothing, or not to percive, is the fame. So that it 13 

■ ievi'dent, fo much of any thing as can really be perceived, mufi: be re- 
" in "«nd true. There is therefore either no objeft of mind, no ratioa- 

Y 
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al faculties in the univerft ; or there is a real truth in things which 
the mind perceives, and which is the only object it can perceive, ul 
the fame manner as it is impofEble for the eye to fee abfolute nothing, 
or to fee, and not fee, at the (ame time. 

The only point therefore to Ik attended to, is to endeavour at clear 
perceptions of things, with aUftur circumflances, connedtlons, and 
dependences ; which requir^^HK and more accuracy and attention, 
according as the conclufion aPbe drawn arifes out of more or lels 
complex premifes ; and it is eafy to imagine a mind capable of talung 
in a much greater number and variety of particulars, than can be com- 
prehended by any human being, and of feeing clearly tlirough all 
tlieir mutual relations, however minute, extenfive, or complicated. 
To fuch a mind all kinds of difficulties in all parts of knowledge, 
might be as eafy to invefligafe, as to us a common queflion in arith- 
metic, and with equal certainty. For truths of all kinds are alike 
certain and alike clear to minds,* whofe capacities and ftates qualify 
llicm for invedigating them. And what is before faid with regard 
to our fafcty in truiling our faculties in mathematical or arithmetical 
points, is equally juft with refpe<ft to moral and all other fubje^. 
Whatever is a real, clear and diftini^ objed of perception, muft be 
f ome real exigence. For an abfolute nothing can never be ao objed 
of diftindl perception. Now the differences, agreements, conttaftsy 
analogies, and all other relations obtaining among moral ideas, are 
as eflentially real, and as proper fubjeits of reafoning, as thofe in 
numbers and mathematics. I can no more be deceived, nor bring 
myfelf to doubt a clear moral proportion, or axiom, than a mathe- 
matical one. I can no mure doubt, whether happinefs is not prefer- 
able to mifery, than whether the whole is not greater than any of 
its parts. I can no more doubt, whether a being who enjoys fix de- 
grees of happinefs, and at the fame time labours under one degree of 
mifery, is not in a better fituation than another, who enjoys but three 
degrees of happinefs, and is expofed to one of mifery, fuppofing thofe 
degrees equal in both, than I can doubt whether a man, who is pof- 
fefTed of fix thoufand pounds and owes one, or another, who is worth 
only three thoufand pounds and owes one, is the richer. And fo 
of all other cafes, where our views and perceptions are clear and dit 
tindl. For a truth of one fort is as much a truth, as of another ; 
and, when fully perceived, is as incapable of being doubted, of or 
midaken. 

Yet fome J>ave argued, that though, as to numbers and mathemat- 
ics, there is a real indepedent truth in the nature of things,, which 
could not pofHbly have been otherwife, it is quite different in morals. 
I'liough it was impoflible in the nature of things, that twice two 
fhould be fire, it might have been fo contrived, that, univer&Ily, 
what is now virtue fhould have been vice, and what is now vice 
fhould have been virtue. That all our natural notions of right and 
wrong are wholly aibitiary and fa<5litious ; a mere inflin(5l or tafte ; 
vtry luitable indeed to the prefent Hate of things : but by no means 
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foanded in rerum naturd^ and only the pure efFedl of a pofitlve ordi- 
nation of Divine Wifdom^ to anfwer certain ends. 

It does notfuitthe defign of this work to enter into any long dif- 
cuifion of knotty points. But I would afk thofe gentlemen, who 
maintain the above dodlrine, Whether the Divine fcherae in creating 
an univerfe, and communicating happinefs to innumerable beings^ 
which before had no exigence, wfisiiot good, or preferable to the 
contrary ? If they fay, there was ncjMbod in creating and communi- 
cating happinefs, they muft fhew the wifdom of the infinitely-wife 
Creator in choofing rather to create than not. They muft fliew how 
(to fpeak with reverence) he came to choofe to create a world. For 
fince ail things appear to him exadly as they are, if it was not in it- 
felf wifer and better to create than not, it muft have appeared fo to 
him, and if it had appeared fo to him, it is certain he never had pro- 
duced a world. 

To this fome anfwer, that his creating a world was not the confe- 
quence of his feeing it to be in itfelf better to create than not ; but 
he was moved to it by the benevolence of his own nature, which at- 
tribute of gobdnefs or benevolence is, as well as benevolence in a 
good man, according to their notion of it, no more than a tafte or 
inclination, which happens, they know not how, to be in the Di- 
vine Nature ; but is in itfelf indifferent, and abftra^ing from its con- 
fequences, neither amiable nor odious, good nor bad. To this the 
reply is eafy, to wit, That there is not, nor can be, any attribute in 
the Divine Nature, that could poffibly have been wanting ; or the 
want of which would net have been an imperfe<5lion : for whatever is 
in his nature, is neceflary, elfe it could not be in his nature ; neceflity 
being the only account to be given for his exiftence and attributes. 
Now what is in its own nature indifferent, cannot be faid to exift 
neceflarily ; therefore could not exift in God. To qucftion whether 
goodnefs or benevolence in the Divine Nature is neceffary or accident- 
al, is the lame, as queftioning whether the very exiftence of the 
Deity is necefTary or accidental. For whatever is in God, is God. 
And to queftion whether the Divine attribute of goodnefs is a real 
perfection, or a thing indifferent, that is, to doubt, whether the Di- 
vine Nature might not have been as perfed without, as with it ; comes 
to the fame as queftioning, whether exiftence is a thing indifferent to 
the Deity, or not. His whole nature is excellent ; is the abftradt of 
excellence ; and nothing belonging to hi|n is indifferent. Of which 
more hereafter. 

It is therefore evident, that the benevolence of the Divine Na- 
ture is in itfelf a real excellence or perfe<^ion, independent of our 
ideas of it, and cannot, without the higheft abfurdity, not to fay 
impiety, be conceived of, as indifferent. It is alfo evident, that it 
muft have been upon the whole better that the univerfe Ihould be 
created, and a number of creatures produced (in order to be par- 
takers of various degrees and kiads of happiaefs) than not ; elfe God» 
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who fees all things as they are, could not have fecn any reafon for 
creating, and therefore would not have created them. 

Let it then be fuppofcd, that fome being fbould, through thbught- 
lefTncfs and voluntary blindnefs at firft, and afterwards" through pride 
and rebellion, at length work up his malice to that degree, as to wifh 
to deiiroy the wliole creation, or to fubjedl millions of innocent be- 
ings to unfpeakable mifery ; would this like wife be good ? Was it 
better to create than not ? an||||is it like wife better to dedroy than 
preferve ? Was it good to give being and happinefs to innumertibb 
creatures ? and would it Hkewife be good to plunge innumerable inno- 
cent creatures into irrecoverable ruin and mifery ? If thefe feeming 
oppofites be not entirely the fame, then there is in morals a real dif- 
ference, an eternal and unchangeable truth, proportion, agreemeotf 
and difagreement, in the nature of things (of which the Divine Na- 
ture is the bafis) independent on pofitive will, and which could not 
have been otherwife ; being no more arjjitrary or factitious, than 
what is found in numbers or mathematics. So that a wickedly-dif- 
pofed being would, fo long as he continued unrcformed, have been 
as really fo in any other Oate of things, and in any other world, as 
in this in which we live ; and a good being would have been equally 
amiable and valuable ten thoufand years ago, and in the . planet 
Jupitery as upon earth, and in our times ; and the difference betwcca. 
the degrees of goodnefs and malignity are as determinate, and a3 
diftinftly perceived by fuperior beings, as between a hnndced, H 
thoufand, and a million ; or between a line, a furface, and a cube. 

Nothing is more evident, than that we can enter a very great way 
into the Divine fcheme in the natural world, and fee very clearly the 
wifdom and contrivance, which fhine confpicuous in every part of it. 
I believe nobody ever took it into his head to doubt, whether the in- 
habitants of any other world would not judge the fun to be proper 
forgiving light, the eye for feeing, the ear for hearing, and fo forth. 
No one ever doubled whether the angel Gabriel conceived of the 
wifdom of God in the natural world, in any manner contrary to 
what we do. Why then (hould people fill their heads with fancies, 
about our perceptions of moral truth, any more than of natural ? 
There is no doubt, but we have all our clear and immediate ideas, 
by our being capable of feeing, or apprehending (within a certain 
limited fphere) things as they are really and efTentially in therafclvcs. 
And we may be afTured, that fimple truths do by no means appear to 
our minds in any Hate efTentially different from or contrary to that in 
which they appear to the mind of the angel Galriel. 

That there is a pofTibility of attaining certainty, by fenfation^ in- 
tuition, dedu<5lion> teflimony, and.infpiFation, feems eafy enough t» 
prove. For, firfl, where fenfation is, all other arguments or proolpi 
are fuperiluous. What I feel I cannot bring myfelf to doubt, if I 
would, I muft either really exift or not. But I cannot even be 
laiiliiken in imagining I feel my own exiftence ; for that necefiiniiy 
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fappofcs ny exiflmg. I feel my mind eafy and calm. I caon'oty if 
I wouldf bring myfelf to doubt, whether my mind is eafy and cnlm* 
Becaufe I feel a perfect internal tranquility ; and there is nothing 
withiQ or without me to perfuade me to doubt the reality of what I 
feel ; and what I really feel, fo far as I really feel it, mud be real ; 
it being abfurd to talk of feeling or perceiving what has no real 
exiflence. 

Again, there is no natural ab(urdity in fuppofing it pofiible for t 
human or other intelligent mind, to arrive at a clear andxiiftin^ per- 
ception of truth by intuition. On the contrary, the fuppofition of 
the poflibility of a faculty of intelligence neceffarily infers the poflibility 
of the exigence of truth, as the obje<3: of intelligence, and of truth's 
being in the univerfe capable of underftanding truth, there mufl be 
truth for that being to underftand ; and that truth muft be within the 
reach of his underftanding. But as it is felf-evident, that there are 
an infinite number of ide^l, or conceivable truths, it is Kkewife evi- 
dent, there muft be an infinitely comprehenfive underftanding, which 
pertetves this infinity of truths. To talk of a truth perceivable by 
no mind, or that never has been the objedl; of any perceptive faculty, 
would be a felf-contradi(5lion. Mind is the vtxy fubftratum of truth. 
An infinite mind of infinite truth. That a finite underftanding may 
attain a finite perception of truth, is neceflary to be admitted, unlefs 
we deny the poffibility of the exiftence of any finite underftanding. 
For an oinderftanding capable of attaining no degree of knowledge of 
truth, or an upderftanding which neither did nor couid underftand or 
perceive any one truth, is a contradidion in words. Proceeding ia 
this train of reafoning, we fay, Either there is no fuch thing as in- 
tuition poffible, or it muft be pofiible by intuition to perceive tiuth ; 
there is no fuch thing as fenfation pofiible, or it muft be pofiible 
for the mind to perceive real objects. That what we adlually and 
really apprehend by intuition and fenfation, muft be fomewhat real, 
as far as adtually and really apprehended ; it being impoflible to ap- 
prehend that which is not. . Now, the evidence of the reality of any 
exiftepce,'or the truth of any propofirion, let it be conveyed to the 
mind by deduction, by tcdimony, by revelation, or if there were a 
thoufand other methods of information, would ftill be reducible at 
laft to diied intuition ; excepting what arifes from fenfation. The mind, 
in judging of any propofition, through whatever channel communi- 
cated to it, or on whatever arguments eftabliftied, judges of the 
ftrength of the evidence ; it makes allowance for the ohje<ftions ; it 
balances the arguments, or confiderations of whatever kind, againft 
one another, it fees which preponderates. And fuppofing this to be 
done properly, it fees the true ftate of the cafe, and determines ac- 
cordibgly ; nor can it polfibly determine contrary to what it fees td 
be the true ftate of the cafe. 

When, for example, I confider in my ov/n mind, on one hand» 
the various evidence from authors and remains of antiqoity, that tliere 
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was formerly fach a (late as the Romany which conquered great part 
of this fide of the globe ; and on the other, find no reafon for doubt- 
ing of the exigence of fuch aiUte in former times, I find it as rea- 
fonable to believe it, and as impofllble to doubt it, as to doubt the 
folution of a queflion in numbers or* quantity, whicii I had proved 
by arithmetic vulgar and decimal, and by Algebra. And fo of other 
inflances. So that, though it would not be proper to fay, I fee, by 
intuition, the truth of this propofition, " There was once fuch a city 
•* as Rome ;". yet I may with the utmoft propriety fay, I fee fuch 
a fuperabuodance of evidence for the truth of ihc propofition, and at 
the fame time fee no reafoTi to think that any valid objedions can be 
brought a^ainft it, that I intuitively fee thp evidence for it to be fuch 
as puts it beyond all pofEbility of being doubted by me, and feel that« 
though I (hould labour ever fo much to bring myfelf to quedLon it^ 
labfolutely cannot ; nor can I conceive it poflible that it (hould ap- 
pear qucdionable to any perfon, who has fairly confidered it. 

Suppofe, in the fame manner, (in a point which has been difputed) 
a man, of a clear head, to have thoroughly examined all the various 
evidences for the Chridian religion, allowing to every one its due 
weight, and no more ; fuppofe him to have attentively confidered 
every objection again (l it, allowing, likewfe, to every one impar- 
tially its full force ; fuppofe the refult of the whole inquiry to be his 
finding fiich a prcpondcrancy of evidence for the truth of Chriilianity, 
as (lioald beyond all comparifon over-balance the whole weight of the 
objeiftions againl^ it ; I fay, that fuch a perfon would then intuitively 
fee the evidence for Chriflianity to be unfurmoun table ; and could no 
more bring himfelf to doubt it, than to doubt whether all the angles 
ok a triangle are equal to two right ones ; ncr to conceive the polTi- 
bility of any other perfon's doubting it, who had fairly confidered 
both fides of the quedion. 

In the fame manner a perfon, who (hould carefully examine the 
arguments in a fyrtcm of ethics, and (hould clearly and convincingly 
perceive the (Irength of each, the connexion of one v/ith another, 
and the refiilt of the whole ; might in the ftrideft propriety of fpeech 
be faid to fee intuitively the truth and jultnefa of that fyftem of 
ethics. 

If fo, then it rs plain, that certainty is, in the nature of things, 
equally attainable upon all fubje(5ls, though beings of no limited ca- 
pacity may not, in our prefent imperfc6l iLle, be tapable of attain- 
ing it. In the fame manner as the truth of the mod obvious axiom 
in arithmetic or geometry, may lie out of the reach of an infant, or 
an idiot ; which appears felf-evident to the fird glance of any mind 
that is capable of putting two thoughts together. How comes it to 
pafs, that the truth of fuch an axiom as the following appears imme- 
diately inconteltable : That if from equal cu;ir.titics equii! quantities 
be fubtraded, equal quantities will remain ? How corners, I fay, the 
Uuth of this axiom to appear at once, while moral do«5l;ines furnilh 
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endlefs: difpute ? The obvious anfwer is/ from the fimplicity of the 
teims of the propoiitiooy and of what is affirmed of them, which 
leaves no room for ambiguity or uncertainty ; and from the narrow- 
nefs of the fubjedt to be confidered, or the fmallnefs of the number 
of ideas to be taken in, which prevents all danger of puzzling, or 
diClradting the under {landing, and renderiri^ the refult or conclufion 
doubtful. Suppofe the arguments for Chriftianity to be exaftly one 
thoufand, and the objections againA it exadtly one hundred : Suppofe 
an angelic, or other fuperior underftanding, to perceive intuitively 
the exadl ftate of each ; and to fee diftindly the hundred objedlions 
to be furmouD table, or not valid, and the arguments to every one 
iblid and conclulive ; I fay, that fuch a being would intuitively fee 
the truth of Chriflianity in the fame manner as a human mind fees 
the truth of any complex demonftration in Euclid, 

It is therefore certain, that all evidence whatever is to be finally 
tried by, and reduced to intuition, except that which we have from 
fenfation : That truth of all kinds is equally capable of being intui- 
tively perceived, and of being afcertained to minds fitted for receiving 
and examining it : That moral truth is in no refpedl naturally more 
vague or precarious than mathematical ; but equally fixed, and equal- 
ly dear, to fuperior minds ; and probably will be fo hereafter to 
thofe of the human make, who fhall attain to higher improvements 
in future dates : And that in the mean time our duty is to examine 
carefully, and to adl. upon the refult of candid inquiry. 

That we are, in fome inflances of tncondderable importance to 
our final happinefs, liable to error, is no more than a natural confe- 
quence of the imperfedion of our prefent (late, and the number of 
particulars neceffary to be taken in, in order to find out the true (late 
of things upon the whole. But this, fo far from proving the impofli- 
bility of coming at truth, or that we are expofed to irremidiable 
error, (hews, that truth is certainly to be attained by fuch intelligent 
beings as (hall with proper advantages of capacity and means, fet 
themfelves to the finding it out with Cocerity and diligence- 

The amount of what has been faid on moral certainty is briefly as 
follows, viz. 

That it is falf-contradi<5tory to talk of doubting the perceptions of 
our faculties, it being impo(EbIe to perceive a truth clearly, and yet 
to doubt it. 

That our fimple ideas, being the immediate objeds of our under- 
(landings, and being level to dirc(5l intuition, are capable of being 
with the greateft exaflnefs examined and compared, in order to the 
finding the truth or faifehocd, of any propofition, whofe terms are 
not too coir.plex, or otheruife out of the reach of our faculties. 
And that whatever the underftanding ckarly determines, after mature 
examination, to be truth, it is impojQible to doubt. 
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That vrhaterer any mind really perceives muft be real, as far ai 
perceived. That therefore, there muft be real truth perceivable* elfe . 
there could be no perceptive faculty in the univerfe ; fioce falfeboods 
and impoiCbilitics are not in the nature of things perceivablei being 
non-entities. 

That all kinds of tnithi appear equally certain to minds capable of 
inveftigating them.* That moral truth is in its own nature no 
more vague or precarious, than mathematical ; though in- Ibme 
inftances more difficultly inveftigated by our narrow and defective 
faculties. 

That there muft be in the nature of things, (the bads of which is 
the Divine Nature) an eternal, eflential, and unchangeable difference 
in morals ; that there is a real, not a fadtitious, or arbitrary, good 
and evil, a greater and lefs preferablenefs in different charaAers and 
^^ons. That, accordingly, if it had been in the nature of things 
noway better that an univerfe fhould be created, than not ; it is< evi- 
dent, God, who fees all things as-they are, would not have fecn any 
reafon for creating an univerfe, and therefore would not have exerted 
his power in the produ^ion of it. 

That the Divine attribute of benevolence, is in its own nature^ 
really and efTentially, and without all regard to the notions of created 
beings, and excluiive of all confequences, a perfedion ; not an in- 
different property, as fome pretend. For that nothing either evil or 
indifferent can be conceived of as exiting neceffarily ; but the Di- 
vine Benevolence and all the other attributes of his nature exifl 
necefTarily. 

That if it was proper or good, to create an univerfe of beings ca- 
pable of happinefs, it muft on the contrary be improper, or morally 
wicked, to eedeavour to oppofe the Divine fcheme of Benevolence, 
or to wifh innocent beitigs condemned to mifery. There is therefore 
an eternal and effential, not a fadtitious, or arbitrary, good and Mvil 
in morals ; and the foundation of moral good is in the neceflary and 
unchangeable attributes of the Divine Nature. 

That certainty is 4n the nature of things attainable by fenfation. 
That realiiy muft be the objed of fenfation, it being impoffible to 
feel what has no exiftence. That it is impoffible to doubt what we 
perceive by fenfation. 

That certainity is in the nature of things attainable by intuition. 
That the exiftence of intelligence neceffarily fuppofes that of truth, 
as the objedt of underftanding. That truth is a Divine Attribute; 
therefore muft exift neceftarily. That every intelligent mind mufl 
be fuppofed capable of intuitively perceiving truth. And that we 
find by experience, we cannot even force ourfelvcs to doubt the 
truths we intuitively perceive. 

That fuch certainty is in the nature of things attainable in fubje^ 
^f which we receive information by dedudlion, teftiraony, and rcre* 
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lation, as renders it impoffible for the mind to hefitate or doubt. For 
that the fum^ or refuU, of all kinds of evidence, however con»^lex 
and v^riotiS) except what arifes from fenfation ; is the obje(5l of dirsA 
intuition. ' . . 

To conclude this introduflion : were our prefent (late much more 
difadvantag^ous than it is ; did we labour under much greater diffi- 
culty and uncertainty, than we do, in our fearch after truth ; pru- 
dence would flili direct us upon the whole, what courfe to take. The 
probability of fafety in the main would ftill be upon the fide of virtue : 
and there would flill be reafon to fear that vice and irregularity would 
end ill. This alone would be enough to keep wife and confiderate 
beings to their duty, as far as known. But our condition is very 
different ; and our knowledge of all necefTary truth fufficiently clear, 
extenfive and certain. 



SECT. I. 



The Being and Attributes of God ejlabl'ijhed as the Foundation of 

Morality. 

JN OTHING is more indifputable than that fomething now 
exifts. Every perfon may fay to himfelf, " I certainly exift : for I 
" feci that I exift. And I could neither feel that I exift nor be de- 
** ceived in imagining it, if I was nothing. If, therefore, I exift, 
** the next queftion is. How I came to be ?'' Whatever exifts, muft 
owe its being, and the particular circumftances of it, to fom€ caufe 
prior to itfelf, unlefs it exifts neceffarily. For a being to exift ne- 
cefTarily, is to exift fo as that it was impolTible for that being not to 
have exifted, and that the fuppofition of its not exifting fhould imply 
a diredl contradidtion in terrps. Let any perfon try to conceive of 
fpace and duration as annihilated or not exifting, and he will find it 
impofHble, and that they will ftill return upon his mind in fpite of all 
his efforts to the contrary. Such an*exiftence therefore is necefTary, 
of which there is no other account to be given, than that it is the 
nature of the thing to exift ; and this account is fully fatisfying to 
the mind. 

Whatever difHculty we may find in conceiving of the particular 
modus of a necefTary exiftence ; an exiftence which always was, and 
could not but be ; always continuing, but which never had a begin- 
ning ; as all the difficulty of fuch conceptions evidently arifes from 
the narrownefs of our finite and limited minds and as our reafon for- 
ces us upon granting the reality and neceflity of them, it would be 
contradicting the moft irrefiftible convictions of our reafon to difpute 
them \ and it is indeed out of our power to difpute thenu 

Z 
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Tu have recourfe to an infinite fucceftion of dependent caufes^ 
produced by one another from eternity, and to give that as an account, 
of the exigence of the world, will give do fatisfa£tion to the mindy 
but will confound it with an infinite abfurdity. For if it be abfurd 
to attempt to conceive of one fmgle dependent being, produced with- 
out a caufe, or exifling without being brought into exigence by fome 
pre-exiding caufe, it is infinitely more fo to try to conceive of an in- 
finite feries of dependent beings exifling without beiog produced bf 
any original and uncreated caufe ; as it would be more (hocking to 
talk of a thoufand links of a chain hanging upon nothing, than of 
one. 

That the material world is not the firft caufe, is evident ; becaule 
the firft caufe, exifting neceflarily, without which neceffity lie could 
not poifibly exift as a firft caufe, muft be abfolutely perfect, unchange- 
able, and every where the fame, of which afterwards. This we fee 
is by no means to be affirmed of the material world ; its form, mo- 
tion, and fubftance, being endlefsly various, and fubjed to perpetual 
change. That nothing material could have been the neceffarily exift- 
ent firft caufe is evident, becaufe we know that all material fubftances 
ccnfift of a number of unconncifled and feparable particles : which 
would give, not one, but a number of firft caufes, which is a palpa- 
ble abfurdity. And that the firft caufe cannot be one fingle indivifible 
atom is plain, becaufe the firft caufe, being neceffarily exifient, muft 
be equally neceflary throughout infinite fpace. 

That chance, which is only a word, not a real being, fhould, be 
the caufe of the exiftence of the world, is the fame as faying, that 
nothing is the caufe of its exiftence, or that it neither exifts ncceiTa- 
rily, nor was produced by that which exifts neceffarily, and therefore 
does not exift at all. Therefore, after fuppofing ever fo long a feries 
of beings producing one another, we muft at laft have recourfe to 
fome Firft Caufe of all, himfelf uncaufed, exifting neceffarily, or 
fo, as that the fuppofition of his not exifting would imply a contra- 
didion. ' This firft caufe we call, God. 

The firft caufe muft of neceffity be one, in the moft pure, Hmple, 
and indivifible manner. For the firft caufe muft exift neceflarily, 
that is, it is a diredl abfurdity to fay, that fomething now exifts, 
and yet there is no original firft caufe of exiftence. Now, when to , 
avoid this abfurdity, we have admitted one independent, neceffarily 
exilient firft caufe, if we afterwards proceed to admit another firft 
caufe, or number of firft caufes, we (hall find, that all but one arc 
iiipeifluous. Becaufe one is fiifRcient to account for the exiftence of 
all things. And as it will evidently be no contradiftion to fuppofe 
any one out of a plurality not to exiff, fince one alone is fufficicnt; 
it follows, that there can be but one fingle firft caufe. 

Bcfides, it will be made evident by and by, that the firft caufe 
muft be abfolutely perfed in every poffible refpedl, and in every pofi- 
blc degree. Now that which ingroffes and fwallows up into hfeJf 
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all poffible perfedlion, or rather is itfelf abfolute perfe^ion, can be 
but one ; bccaufc there can be but one abfolute Whole of perfedlion. 

We may poflibly, through inattention, commit miftakes with ref- 
peAs to what are, or are not, perfeftions fit to be afcribed to the firft 
caufe, as fome of the Heathens were abfurd enough to afcribe even 
to their fupreme deity, attributes which ought rather to be termed vi- 
ces than virtues. But we can never miftake in afcribing to the Supreme 
Being all poffible, real, and confident perfe^ions. For a Being, who 
exifts naturally and neceflarily, muft of necefFity exift in an infinite and 
unbounded manner, the ground of his exifttnce being alike in all mo- 
ments of duration, and all points of fpace. Whatever exifts naturally 
and nece/Tarily in the Eaft, mufl of courfe exift naturally and necefTa- 
hly in the Weft, in the South, and in the North, above and below, in 
former, prefent and in future times. Whatever exifts iij this man- 
ner, exifts in a perfect manner. Whatever exifts in a perfeft manner, 
in rcfjped of extent and duration, muft evidently be perfect in every 
other refpe^, of which its nature is capable. For the whole idea 
of fuch a Being is by the fuppoficion natural and necefTary ; a par- 
tial neceffity being an evident abfurdity. That the firft caufe there- 
fore (hould be deficient in any one perfedlion confiftent with the na- 
ture of fuch a Being as we muft conclude the firft caufe to be, is as 
evident a contradiction as to fay, that the firft caufe may naturally 
and neceffarily exift in the £aft, and not in the Weft, at prefent, 
but not in time pa ft or to come. For fuppofe it were argued, that 
the firft caufe may not be infinite, for example, in wifdom ; I afk firft. 
Whether wifdom can be faid to be a property unfuitable to the idea 
of the firft caufe ? This will hardly be pretended. No one can ima- 
gine it would be a more proper idea of the firft caufe, to think of 
him as of a Being utterly void of intelligence, than as infinite in 
knowledge. It is evident that of tv/o beings, otherwife alike, but 
one of which was wholly void of intelligence, and the other poffef- 
fed of it, the latter would be more perfedl than the former, by the 
difference of the whole amount of the intelligence he pOiTcfrcd. On 
the other hand, of two beings otherwife alike, but one of which 
laboured under a vicious inclination, which occafioned a deviation 
from, or deficiency of moral perfection, and the other was wholly 
clear of fuch imperfection, the latter would be a more perfect nature 
than the former, by the difference of the whole amount of fuch 
negative quantity, or deficiency. Which ftiews Ine neceffity ot af- 
cribing to the Supreme Being every poffible rear perfection, and the 
abfurdity of fuppofing the fmalleft imperfection or deficiency to be 
in his nature. 

If it be evident then that wifdom, in any, the loweft degree, is an 
attribute fit to be afcribed to the firft caufe, and if whatever is in 
the firft caufe, is in him naturally and ncccfiarily, that is, could not 
but have been in him, it is obvious, that fuch an attribute cannot be 
in him in any limited degree, any more than he can naturally and 
ncccfTarily exift in one point of fpace, and not through all. It is an 
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evident contrai"H^ion to fuppofe the fiitl caufc exiillng naturally and 
ncccfTarily, and yet limited, either as to his exiilence or perfedlions ; 
becaufc it is plain, there can be nothing to limit them, which is the 
fame as Taying, that they mufl be unhmited. Farther, whatever i» 
in the nature or eflence of the firft caufe, mufl: be in him naturally 
and neccfTarily ; that is, is an cfftntial attribute of his nature, or 
could not but have been in his nature ; for if it had been poffible 
that his nature coiilJ have been without any paiticuJar attribute, it 
C'jrtiiuly would, by the very fuppofition. Now, whatever is necef- 
firily an attiibu'.c of Deity, is Deity. Anil liniittcd Deity is a con- 
tradiction as niuvh as limited infinity. For infinity is unbounded, 
knowledge is unbounded, power is unbounded, gooilntn is unbounded. 
Thcfc and the rell r.ve tlie n^'ccil'iry attributes of D^.•^ty. And as 
they arc in him, tli(.Y together f.Mm tlic idea of fupremc Deity. The 
Dvity, or firrt caufe, mull therefore be polftfled of every pofribIej)er- 
fr(!^ion in an infinite degree, all tliofe perfe*5tion3 being naturally 
infinite, and there being nothing t4 limit the Deity, or his perfec* 
tion>\ 

We cannot therefore avoid concludihg, th.U the firfl: caufe is pof- 
ft fled of infinite intelligence, or knowledge, that his infinite niind 
is a ireafure of an iniinity of truths, that he has ever had at all 
moments from all eternity, and ever will to ail eternity have in bis 
view, and in aelual contemplation, all thingij chat ever have exi(led» 
that do now, or ever fhall exifl, throughout infinite fpace and dura- 
tion, with all their connexions, relations, dependences, gradations, 
proportions, differences, contrafh, caufes, eflcds, and all circum- 
llanccs of all kinds, 'with the ideas of ail things which are merely 
poilible, or whofe exiftence does not imply a contradi<5tion, though, 
they have never actually exifled, with all their pofTible relations, con- 
nexions, and circumftanccs, whofe idea is conceivable. In one 
word, the Divine mind mufl compichend all things that by their na» 
ture are capable of being knov^rn or conceived. 

From the fame neceflary connexion between the infinity of the 
firfl caufe in one particular, and in all, wc Cdnnot avoid concluding, 
that he mui'l: be infinite in goodnefs, it being felf-evident, that good- 
nefs or benevolence muft in any fl'iie of thin;j^s be a perfection, and 
the want of any degree of it a deiicicncy. To be infinite in good- 
nefs rs to poilefs fuch benevolence of nature, as no conceivable or 
pohible meafure of goodnefs, can exceed, or v;hich can never befat- 
ishjd with exerting iifelf in acts of goodnefs, in a manner fuitable 
to propriety and reditude. 

Here a proper diflinction ought to be made between goodnefs and 
mercy. Thouoli it h demon Itrably certain, that the Supreme Being 
isananite in goodnefs, we mufl not imagine he is infinite in mercy. 
Bccaufe wc can fuppolt; innumerable cafjs, in which mercy to partie- 
Lilars would imply a defect of goodnefs upon the whole. In fuch 
cafes, it is evident, that tliC greatcil goodnefs, upon the whole, will 
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appear in refufing mercy to particulars ; not in granting it. We muft 
therefore conclude, that mercy will certainly be refufed to all llich 
offenders, whom juftice and goodnefs to the whole require to b: 
puniflied. Thus the Divine goodnefs is not boundlefs in its extent, 
but only regulated in its exertion by wifdom and juftice. 

From the fame necellity for concluding that the firft caufe mvft be 
uniformly, and in all confident refpedts infinite, we mud conclude, 
that he is poffefled of an infinite degree of power ; it being evident, 
that power is a perfection, and preferable to weaknefs. Infinite 
power fignifies a power at all moments from eternity to eternity, and 
throughout all fpace, to produce or perform whatever does not either 
in the nature of the thing imply an exprefs contradi<5lion, as making 
fomething to be, and not to be at the fame time, or oppofes fome of 
the other perfections of his nature, as the doing fomething unjuft, 
cruel, or foolifh. And indeed all fuch tilings are properly impoiTibili- 
ties. Becaufe it is altogether as impoflible that a Being unchangeably 
juft, good, and wife, (hould ever change fo as to aCt contrary to 
his effential charafter, as that a thing fliouIJ be and not be at the 
fame time. 

From the fame neceflity of concluding upon .the uniform and 
univerfal infinity of the firft caufe, we cannot avoid concluding, 
that he is infinite in juftice and truth, it being felf-evident, that truth 
is a perfection, and preferable to falfehood. The Divine Nature 
mufl: be the very ftandard of truth ; he muft be entirely mafter 
of the exaCt ftate of all things, and of all their relations and con- 
nections ; he muft fee the advantage of aCting according to the true 
ftate of things, and the right ftate of the cafe, rather than accordin;;; 
to any falfe or fictitious one ; and muft perceive, more generally and 
univerfally than any creature, that the eonfcqiience of univerfal truth 
muft be univerfal order, perfection, and happinefs ; and of univerfal 
falfehood and deception, univerfal mifery and confLfion. 

If there be any other natural or moral pcrfevftions, for vyhich we 
have no names, and of which we have no ideas, it is evident, not 
only that they muft be in the Divine Nature ; but that they muit cxift 
in Him in an unlimited degree. Or, to fpeak properly, every polli- 
ble and confiftent perfection takes its origin from its being an attribute 
of the Divine Nature, and exifts by the fame original necefiity of 
nature, as the infinite mind itfelf, the fuhjlralum of all perfection, 
exffts. So that the neceffity of exiftence of the moral perfections 
of the Deity is the very fame as that of the natur J. Try to annihil- 
ate fpace, or immenfity, in your mind ; and you will find it impofii- 
b!e. For it exifts neceffarily ; and is an attribute of Deity. Try 
to annihilate the idea of rectitude in your mind ; and ycu v/ill find ic 
equally impofiible ; the idea of reCtitude, as fomewhat real, will (till 
return upon the underftanding. ReCtitude is therefore a necclfary 
attribute of Deity ; and all the Divine moral attributes, of which 
we have any ideas, are only reCtitude differently exerted. And the 
rectitude of the Divine Nature is the proper biifis and foundation of 
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moral gooil in the difpofition or praflice of every moral agent in the 
unlvcrfe ; or in other words, virtac, in an intelligent and free creature, 
of whatever rank in the fcale of being, is nothing elfe than a con- 
formity of difpofitioD and practice to the nece^ary, eternal, and un- 
changeable reflitude of the Divine Nature. 

Of every podtivc fimple idea that can enter into our minds, it 
may be faid, that it is cither fomething belonging to the Divine Na- 
ture (to fpeak according to ourimperfedl way) or it is a work of his, 
or of fome creature of his. We do not fd\', God made immeDfity 
or fpace, duration or eternity, truth, benevolence, redtitude, and 
the re(h But.thefe are clear, pofitive, (imple ideas in our minds. 
Therefore they mud cxi(h But if tliey exift, and yet are not made 
by God, they mull be necefTarily exigent. Now we know, that 
nothing cxifts necefTarily, but what is an attribute of Deity, that is* 
one of our imperfeft and partial conceptions of his infinite nature* 
which ingroffes and fwallows up all poflible perfections. 

Though we have here treated of the perfe«5lions of the firft caufe 
feparatcly, and one after the other, we are not to form to ourfelves 
an idea of the Supreme Being, as confiding of ftparable or difcerpti- 
ble parts, to be conceived of (ingly, and indfpendently oa one 
another. In treating of the hunwn mind, we fay it confifts of the 
faculties of underdanding, will, memory, and fo forth. But this 
evidently conveys a falfc idea of a mind. It is the whole mind that 
underftands, wills, loves, hates, remembers, fees, hears, and feels, 
and performs all the other funiSlions of a living agent. And to con- 
ceive of its faculties as feparable from or independent on one another, 
is forming a very abfurd notion of mind which cannot be conlidered 
as confifting of parts, or as capable of divifion. When we fay 
whatever is an attribute of Deity is a Deity itfelf, which is demon- 
ftrably true, we ought to underftand it in the fame manner as when 
we fay, that whatever is a faculty of the human mind is the mind 
itfelf. Thus, through immenfity alone, truth alone, infinite power 
or wifdom alone, though no one of thefe perfedlions alone is the full 
and complete idea of Deity, any more than underdanding alone, 
will alone, or memory alone, is of the human mind, yet all the firft, 
together with the other attributes, as they fybiift in the Divine mind, 
are Deity, and all the latter, with the other mental powers, are the 
human mind, and yet neither the former nor the latter can be con- 
ceived of as divifible or made up of parts. 

As the neceiTary exiftence and abfolute perfection of God render 
it proper and reafonable to afcribe to him the creation of the univerfe ; 
fo his omniprefence, infinite power, and wifdom, make it reafonable 
to conclude that he can, with the utmoft facility, without interrup- 
tion, for infinite ages, condudt and govern both the natural and mor- 
al world. Though the dodtrine of Providence is found in the wri- 
tings of the wife Heathens, and is therefore commonly confidered as 
a point of natural religion ; yet, as revelation only fets it in a clear 
and fati^dory light, I (hall put off what I have to fay upon it to the 
fourth book. 
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Our being utterly incapable of formiog any (badow of an idea 
Adequate to the tiue nature and effence of tbe Supreme Being, is no 
more an objection againft the certainty of his exiftence, than the im- 
pofHbitity of our conceiving of infinite begipninglefs duration, is 
againd its reality. What our realbn compels us to admit, muft not 
be reje^ed, becaufe too big for our narrow minds to comprehend, 
nor indeed can we rejedt it, if we would. 

Let us tberefore do our utmoft to conceive -of the Supreme Being 
as the one independent, nece£&rily-exi(^ent, unchangeable, eternal, 
immenfe, and univerfal mind, the foundation, or fub/lratum of in- 
finite (pace, duration, power, wifdom, goodnefs, juftice, and eweg 
other poffible perfedlioo ; widiout beginning, without end, withom 
parts, bounds, limits, or defeds; the caufe of all things, himfelf 
uncaufed ; the preferver of all things, himlelf depending on no one ; 
the upholder of all things, hinifelf upheld by no one ; from all mo- 
ments of eternity, to all moments of eternity ; enjoying the perfec- 
tion of happinefs, without the poiEbility of addition or diminution ; 
before all, above all, and in all ; pofieftng eternity and immenfity, 
fo a$ to be at once and for ever fully mailer of every point of the 
one, and moment of the other, pervading all matter, but unaffeded 
by all matter ; bedowing happinefs on all, without receiving from 
any ; pouring forth without meafure his good gifb, but never dimin- 
iihing his riches ; let us in a word think of him as the Ail, tbe 
Whole, the Perfedion of Perfedion. 

While we view his adorable excellences according to our limited 
ar>d partial manner, let us take care not to conceive of him as made 
up of parts, who is the moft perfcft unity. While we confider, in 
fucceffion, his feveral attributes of power, wifdom, goodnefs, and 
the reft, let us take care not to form a complex or compounded idea 
of him, whofe effence is abfolutely pure and (imple. We are not to 
think of various attributes, and then fuperadd the idea of GoA to 
them- The perfection or abflrafi: of wifdom, power, goodnefs, and 
every other attribute, in one limple idea, in the one Univerfal Mind, 
which fills infinitude, is the moil perfed idea we can form of incom- 
prehenfible Deity. 

Here is a Deity truly worthy to be adored ! What are the Jupiters 
and Junos of the Heathens to fuch a God ? Wha.t is the common 
notion of the objedl, of worlhip ; a venerable peiibnage fitting in 
heaven, and looking down upon the world below with a very acute 
and penetrating eye (which I doubt is the general notion among the 
unthinking part of Chriflians ) what is fuch a God to the immenfe 
and unlimited nature we have been confidering ! 
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SECT. II. 



An Idta of the Divine Scheme in Creation. The happinefs of confctQut 
Bihigs^ the only End fr ivhich they were brought into Extftence, 
Jlnppinefsf its JuunAui'ion. Univtrftil Concurrence of all SeingSf 
*:vlih the Divine ScLniic alfolutely necejjiary to univcrjal Happinefs % 

# do far we have gone upon a rational foundation in eflablifhing 
the exigence of God, and his being pofTefTcd of all pofllble peifec- 
tions. From the abfolute and unchangeable perfe6lion and (lapptnefs' 
of God, it appears, as obfcrvcd above, that his dcfign, in crcatiog) 
mud have been, in confidency with wifdom and redlitude, to pro- 
duce and communicate happinefs. This mud be kept in view through- 
out the whole of the fcheme. When we think of the Creator as 
laylii;; the plan of his univerfe, we mud endeavour to enlarge our 
iiicas fo, as to conceive properly of what would be worthy oi an iri- 
finiicly capacious and pcrfcdt mind, to projedl:. No paitial, uncon- 
ncdled, or incoiifident dcfign would have fuited Infinite Wifdom. 
The work of a God mud be great, uniform, and perfect. It mufl, 
in cue word, be an Univerfe. 

In fjc!i a plan, where all was to be full, and no void, or chafniy 
it is evident, there mud be an cxtenlive variety, and innumerable 
difflrcnt degrees of excellence and peifedion in things animate and 
inanimate, fuitable to the rcfpcc^tive j>iaces to be tilled by each, higher 
or lower, rifing one above another by a jud and eafy gradation.-—; 
'I'his yt can accordingly tnicj \\\ the fmail part of the fcale of being, 
vliicii cwT obferviition takes in. Fron^ crude, unprepared duft, or 
tanJi, wc proceed to vaiious^/7//j impregnated with fome higher qualr 
itlc^. From thence to pebbles, and other foilil fubdances, which leem 
t.; bo cnriov/cd v/ith a r{;rt of vegetative principle. Next we proceed 
from 1)1:: iovvcd and (Imjicd of ve;-etablcs, up to the highed and 
n.oft ciiriciiS ; i-mong which the fentltive plast fecms to partake of 
f-nKihini^ like animal life. As the polype and fome other rq>tiles« 
ftLin tod(.fcend aliitb, us if to meet the vegetable creation. Then 
V : cciiie to sni.T.rtls endowed with the fcnfc of feeling and tading 
<'nly, .IS varioin ihjll Il(h. Aficr them follow fuch as have more 
fiiiitG, till xryiQ'^AwcL to ihofc that poiiKs fomewh&t analogous to hu- 
TrKin f.iculiits, as tl'.o. f<.i:hfL.!;iv.li> ol dogs, the generous courage of 
ih'j i^oiie, the f*. acity of the eKphant, and the mifchievous low 
Cu'^nipp, of the foK '.md ype. irujipofe a human creature, of tii9 
ntcantft ririvur.ii iibilitit?, from lis birth deprived of the faculty of 
fpeociJ, h'jw inijch would it be iuperior to a monkey I How much is 
a Ihltcn!':t iuperior ? From fuch a human mind v/e may proceed to 
f hofe wiiich are capable of the ccnmion arts of life ; and from them 
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onward to fuch as have fome degree of capacity for fome one branch 
of art or fcience. Then we may go on to thofe, who are endowed with 
minds fufceptible of various parts of knowledge. From which there 
are a great many degrees of natural capacities, rifing one above 
another, before we reach fuch a divine fpirit as that of a Neiuton. 
Perhaps fome of the lower orders of angelic natures might not be 
raifed above him at a much greater diflancc, than he was above fome 
cf his fpecies. 

Even among the inhabitants of different elements there is an anal- 
ogy kept up. Various fpecies of fifhes approach very nearly to beads, 
who live on dry land, in form and conditution. Several fpecies unite 
the aquatic and terredrial charadlers in one. The bat and owl join 
the bird and bead kinds ; fo that the different natures run almod 
into another ; but never meet fo clof^^ly, as to coufound the didic- 
tion. 

Thus, fo far as we can trace the divine plan of creation, all is 
full, and all connedlcd ! And we may reafonably conclude, that 
the fame uniformity amidd variety takes place through the univerfal 
fcaleof being above our fpecies, as well as below it, in other worlds 
as well as ours. This was to be expedled in an univerfal fydem plan- 
ned by one immenfe and all-comprehending mind. 

Confidering the unbounded and unlimited perfections of the iird 
caufe, who has exided from eternity, has liad an infinite ipace to ad in, 
tn infinity of wifdom to fugged fchemes, and infinite power to put thofe 
fchemes in execution for effe^Sting whatever infinite goodnefs might 
excite him to propofe : confidering thcfe thing, what ideas may we 
form of the actual exertion of fuch pcrfcdtions ? What may they not 
have produced ; what may they not be every moment producing ; 
what they may not produce throughout an endlefs eternity ! There is 
no determinate time we can fix for infinite wifdom, power, and 
goodnefs to have begun to exert tliemfelves in creating, but what 
will imply an eternity pad, v/itliout aey exertion of creating power. 
And it is not eafy tofuppofe Infinite: Goodnefs to have let an eterni- 
ty pafs without exerting itfelf in bringing any one creature into cxiil- 
ence. Whither then does this lead us ? There is no point in eternity 
pad, in which can conceive, that it would have been improper for 
infinite wifdom, power, and goodnefs to have been exerted. And 
he, who from all eternity has had power, in all probability has from 
all eternity had will or inclination to communicate his goodntfs. Let 
us try to imagine then, what may be the whole effe<El of infinite pow- 
er, wifdom, and goodnefs exerted through an infinite duration pad, 
and in an unbounded fpace. What ought to be the number of pro- 
dudHons of infinite power, wifdom, and goodnefs, throughout im- 
menfity and eternity ? What may we fuppofe the prefent degree of 
perfedtion of beings, who have exided from periods didant from the 
prcfcnt beyond all reach of human numbers, and have been condant- 
iy improving ? What degrees of knowledge, of poweti of goodnefst 

A a 
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may fuch bc'ngs have by this time acquired ? Let reaaersy who have 
accudomcd tliemftlves to fuch trnins of thinking, purfue thefe views 
to their full c:^tcnt. To add Iierc all that may be deduced from fuch 
confiJtrdiiofit, may not be nec«.fr.:ry. 

1 1 is afteiw iids demonftratcd, that the happincfs of the proper 
crcA;...rrs was the folo viiw, which the Divine Wifdom could have 
in pruducin;; an uuivcrfc. Now, happinefs being a primary or (imple 
idea, it n-.-itlKr neck's, nor is capable of any explanation, or of beiog 
cxprcfil-il, but by iome fynonymous term, which iikewife communis 
catcs a Hinple idea, as fatisfadHon, plcafure, or fuch like. But it il 
of good uie to imderdand what makes leai happintfs, andhowtoat- 
tain it. Thu foundation or ground of happincfsf then, is ** A ccuhi . 
** fclous being's finding itfelf in thai (late, and furnifhed with alltliofe 
<' aJ\antag(.s, which are the mcft fuitable to its nature, and the mod 
" coni.iucivc to its improvement and perfedion," 

i '.crc is a fthjf 61 for an angc! to preach upon, and the whole hnmaa 
; •-(.' to be his audience. It is the very fubjedt, which the Ambaflk- 
C'or of heaven came tc this world to treat of, and explaio to man* 
kind. 

Ilajipj'nefs is no imaginary or aibitrary thing. It is what it is iyy 
the ur.alicrahle fi.'turc of things:, and the Divine Ordination. In 
treating of hchfi^^Cis, it is corruiion to fpeak of the nature of things 
fepassit^' ' fr.»uMhc pofitive will of the Supreme Being To undei^ 
SbiSi'A :';as n .:ttcr rightly, it is ncccfTiry to remember, that in the na- 
ture of things, the l)'v!:\e Nature is included, or rather is the founda^ 
tion of a!!. Thus v.i.jn it is hero fdid, chat happinefs is fixed accord* 
irg to the ur"'i:'r;<!j?e r.ature cf things, as well as determined by the 
pofiiive \v5il-i'" Ct'jJ, the i»>canii)n is, thxt ihc Supreme Being, in 
dcis.rmiiiij\-; vriut Ihould be the h.ippinefs of the creature, and how he 
fhou'J ati.i:5^. it, has acted according to the abfclute reftitude of his 
own r.a.u;:. 

But ti;retv.r:), no cresi'jre b, or can be fo formed, as to continue 
ftciidiiy and uniformly b:i;»py, through the whole of its exiftence, at 
tl.c f::.nic ;!;::■: that it is in a fla c iii.fuitable to its nature, and depri- 
\^d vi dil t^e advantages rtcefTiry for its improvement and perfedHon. 
his a direct and fLlf-cvident impofiibility, that fuch a creature fhould 
he. Wtie the fcvndation of happinefs dependent upon the rcf}>f6live 
iun;'- Mtioas of dlltcrent creatures, what occafion for all the pompous 
arj. iVlUS vie know has been made for preparing the human fpecies 
f'-r :•. j)pincfs ? II:id it been ppffible, or confiltent with the Divine 
Pii lections and nature of things, that mere fancy ftiould have been a 
ljur.d:7{ion for happinefs, theie had needed no more than to have lul-- 
led the creature into a pleafingdelufion, a golden dream, out of which 
■ . he Jhuuld never have waked. And there is no doubt, but, if the 
happinefs of our fpecies and other ration?.! agents could, property, 
have been hiought about in this, or any other lefs operofe m;inner, 
Uaan th;tl w^ieh is appointed, there is not the halt doubt, I fay, but 
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the unbounded Wifdom and Goodnefs of the Governor of the world, 
who brought them into being on purpofe for happinefs, and can- 
not but choofe the eadeft and befl ways for gaining his ends, would 
have brought them to happinef s in fuch a way. But it is evident, that 
then man could not have been man, that is, an intelligent, free 
agent ; therefore could not have filled his place in the fcale of being ; 
for as he ftands in the place between an^i^els and brutes, he miifl l-.ave 
been exactly what he is, or not have been at all. An infinitc'y per- 
it&. Author, if he creates at all, will necefTarily produce a vnrk rVce 
from chafmsand blunders. And to think of the God of Truth as 
producing a rational, intelligent creature, whofe whole ha;; Inefs 
fiiouid be a deception ; what can be conceived more abfurd; or iinpi- 
ous ? If fuch a creature is formed for contemplating truth, ccn id he 
likewife have been brought into exlfknce, to be* irrefiitibly leti into a 
delufion \ To what end a fncuity of reafoning, to be, 'uy liis very 
nuke and (late, drawn into unavoidable error ? 

Beiides all this, let any man try to conceive in his own nii::d th^ 
poiEbility of bringing about a genenil and univerfal happincfs up.) ) 
any other footing, than the concurrence of all things, in one gcncrf.l 
and uniform courfe, to one great and important end ; let any nian 
try to conceive this, I fay, and he will find it in vain, if ti.e fcun- 
dation of univerfal happinefs be, Every being's findirg itfclf in fuch 
circumflances as bed fuit its nature and (late, is it poiEble, that every 
being (hould find itfelf in thofe circumflances, if every being adted a 
part unfuitable to its nature and flate I On the contrary, a deviaiion 
from that condu6l, which fuits a reafonable nature, is the very d .fini- 
tion of moral evil. And every deviaiion tends to produce Jif.ruer 
and unhappinefs. And every lefTer degice of fuch deviarljn t'-'^icls to 
draw on greater, and this deviation into inc^ularity vr:iiid vd the end 
produce univerfal unhappinefo; bat \\.:\X, it is over ruled by fupc:i'..)r 
Wifdom and Goodnefs. So thjt* ii^llead of the fbphiilic J maxim, 
** That private vices are public benefits," -x e i:i;:y efcablifii one much 
ciorc jull ; " That the fmallc't irrc[>;i!a:i:ic:, u.iiturair.ed, and ea- 
'* couraged, tend to produce univxrfal confurion and niifcry." 

In confequence of the above account of the true foundation cf 
happinefs, it is plain, that difFeient nnturos will require a diir^rent 
prjviGon for their happinefs. The mere animal will vant only 
what is nectffary for the fuppoit of the individual, aiid the Iper ic*:. 
Whatever is fjperadded to that, v/ill be fcund fuperflucus snd ufcicl:, 
and will go unrrtovcd by the Minimal. r>,i f.;r a hi-licr nature, iuch 
»s that of m-m, niioihcr fojt cf apparatus mult be pro\ ivied. Tn.ii- 
mudi as he -^..ivraii^s of" the aiilirnil, ;is well as the rational nature, St 
J3 plain he c:innot L: cor.;j;!ctcly hapi-'V with a prrivifuMi in.-ir:: i<-f 
only one h,:|f of hi^ iKitu.c. Jij v.'.lj tliv' .fore r..:d v.'-s.;^; vm;- may 
bz Ttc^\\\(i\Q. for ihi? i':!j.ooit ii'-i cc'-.il'j't ci" x'ti i-*-'";-, '." v>cll cs for 
•iic iii!]>rov'jrj'rt- of the mi.iJ. 1'.*/ llie li...,i''.rj. fb cf .:.■; nng*:!, or 
*>?Iicr fupjr'or ];'jv;cr, a providon ;M\.i;iy iu|.^ri./r, i::...l ir^cre 'i b- 
!;nii;, ilum aII tjiat v/e c.ia conctivc, ni<ty Ix: riccCxTiiy. Ana uiie 
Lightr the nature, the r.iorc ntbic a hap^Vir.-.irj it i:> capable of. The 
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pcrfefl hr.ppincfs cn)oycJ hy ihc 5!.:i:rcmc P-ini* is the neceflary con- 
rcqii*;ncc uf tiic abfoluie and ufiliniltcJ p-.iKJt •!! of his nature. 

Th'j .''uprcnic Mind, in Lvins ^•••^ l'^**" ''* •''" '^'''ivcrfc, mufl cvi- 
denily hiv- pn'ju'fj I ii i^ener.il ichcnu, w!v.j':\ lh?i:!d take in ail the 
Vftiu.'i". ojJiCis ct l- ir;^ ; ii fchtnic ]'. which «'i!l, oi* as many as poiTi- 
bie of the p2rri'*ul..'i' lliould i\«'i;'.- 'j hi*; ' -i" -Ts, but in fuch a nianner, 
as ?'nt i! '. hap)'ini.Ij I'f tlic v.lu/iv ;!...:M L-c confillcnt wiih that of 
i.Kli\idiJti:, .I'.id i!\.: f;f in-.tividiuis v.v.Ii il:.;: ;.f t!ie v»liole, and with 
the lut'.irj vf' thiii^ ., or, more j.rop.'. 'y, with the Div!nt. Rectitude. 
We CiHiiot ima.'i!..: lulinitc Wifiio..! \iro;'o{injT a pavtlcuUr fcheme 
f.r Ci\.:y indiviJu-I, v/lici t!sC {,;.{ :..in!u be ;;^ir.Ld by a general one. 
Fcr, tf> j;.iin v.iil)us tiuis • / o::j rnems, is ;i proof of wifdorn. 
A*-, ( ii tl.c oiiii.-.ry, tj h;iVw iLCOurfe to different mcanSy to gaia 
an en i, xdiich night liuvc b--cn cb'alned hy ocf, is of weakne^. 

J.."t 'i.c i.r.i.crful pUn of things have been what It would, it is 
cvid'.i^t, Oy:A, in ovd-.r to ;;cncr:;i and univerfal perfedtion, it is abfo- 
luft'y i!i.;-.irMy, tluU in pcriCi.n, all things inrininiate, animate^ and 
r tior. .!, c:;ntiir in one dili.;-/, a::d co-o; '/rate, in a regular and uni- 
f.-i-.i r^.iiuicr, to c:ury rn the ;ir.:n.i \ii.'W. To fuppofe any on: 
] ••.i :m n^cnibcr to be left cut of tl.e gtncir*! fcheme, left to itfelf. 



probable tljat no created bclii>T, t .'Specially of the lowed ranks^ has 
cxtc'iifive cnouj;h views of things, to know cxadly the part it ought 
tn [.Ciy it is pliiin, that proper means and contrivances muft have been 
ui.vi by I'lim who fees throi!;:h the whiole, for keeping thofe beings to 
th.vjlr j)ro])cr fpiiere, and brinr^lnp, them to perform their refpeftive 
parts, Co ii3 to concur to thj pjiieCiion and happincfs of the whole. 

Thi i vmimate is tlie iowe'.t p.:i: of the creation, or the lowcft 
order of being. As it is of i?fi.!f incapable of happinefs it is plain 
that all it is fit for, is to coj.tiibutc to the happinefs of beings ca- 
pxhl-* t,f enjoying it. To nuii^e inanimate matter perform its part 
in t:.c g:\;,id lehciue, nothing will anfwer, bat fupcrior power or 
fr.iCw', a:, by :nc very fLippoii;iou of its being inanimate, it is only 
'' : cj" hAr)'\ aelcd upon, not of iit^ing. So that every motioni 
..i.ui ..cy'o motion, in every finr^le attom of matter in theunirerfe, 
C; .■..l-v.ifted by the u'^ency cf foinc living principle. And with- 
:!v.: .-.crcd by f-Mv-'r Jiviti., jrini.jle, no jne atom of matter in 
■^, ■. ..iw cc'Liul ii.ivc cpi.-!.!. .d i.:-. !T;.t? fr-T.i mot'on to reft, or 
ij.: (0 .v.oii.i.i : b;;t niUlL h:i.> : '-:vi.:invd for ever in the ilatc it 
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'L'iic o.p;c;:i2 Z\I:nd b.i.^", as v. c hive feen L-oiverfally prefcnt 
\i\ •;-.-.r.' ; .:;:: cf in:i:i.iij i icvj \v\r,r'c there is, or i-; not, any ciea- 
teii bjin , r.::rci.«'.; rr !.:..■ ■ .ttri;, muft be inti;:!:itely prticrt to 
evu.v ;U.>."i '.*: n.;.;tcr, ai.vj t.iiv l;jiiituai bc:n7, throiK-hoisi: ih^ 
^;i.:v:ife. His ^w.vcr :?, as vrc i:av2 fcirn, recc/fri-ily infinite, vc-- 
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irrefiftible ; and his wifdom perfe^Sl. It is theiefore T^.'rnt'y nj 
more, nOrfomuch, for a Being, endowed with fujh an 'dd'-M^^gf^^^ys 
fuperiority over the material creation, to ixS'-i\^. ti\e vii{^ in-jvcrf*^^ 
as for a man to move his finger or eye-led. } lis ♦Hclenc? C2j:ten(':rg 
through infinitude, puts every atom of matter in ll'C ur.iverfe wIiImti 
his reach. His power being irrefiftible, enables Iiim to uklJ tlic 
moft enormous maffes, as whole planets at o'lce, with any debtee 
of rapidity, with as little difficulty, or rather infinitely Itfs, th.'n a 
man can the lighteft bail. And his wifdom being abfoluteiy |Kir(.<H", 
he cannot but know cxadlly in what manner ro Jire«5l, i emulate, and 
avftuate the whole material macliine of the wc:!-.!, fo as it uuy the 
beft anfwer his various, wife, and noble purpof'^s. AnH it h c?it ii:i, 
that all the moticns and revoiuticns, all the urui-r.cr.s ^nd incl:r.:itif)iig, 
as they are commonly, for wa.U of bstttr ic;n:s. ceiled; ?)! ine 
laws of nature, the cohefion cf bodies, the at:r.;£:iv?n and r^: r--t:if:oa 
of planets, efflux of light from luminous bones, wah ail t!' : 'nvs 
they are fubjefl to, muft be finally ren..:vc.-l \v.\.j the adli'.,i of the 
Supreme Being, or of beings empIoyv.d i / Iiiui, whatever inter- 
vening inftrumentaliry may be made uC^ of. Thus the inanim^itc 
creation is wrought to the Divine i>!iiw j"i b] fuj^erior po\*cr, or 
force. 

To bring the animal, irrational natures to perform their part in 
the general fcheme, it was neceffaiy to en.lov/ them with a (cw 
ftrong and powerful inclinations, or appttire?, which fliould from 
time to timefolicic them to eafe the pain ufdefire by gratifying them ; 
and to give them capacity cnou^Th to coiifult tJxir own prefervation 
by means fit for the purpofe, which a.e ca'iiy found. JJciiJcs ir- 
ftin6l, they feem to be endowed with u kind of fac-lty in foi^c r _ if- 
ure analogous to our reafon, which rL-i.lr.ii.T5 and r<\iul: •^es i.id.r..;, fo 
that we obferve, they lliew fornethir.^ h'.;: ihough;: r:.u L),iii7\:y in 
their purfuit of their gratifications, ai.«.! c/en fa^w fome truC-i of 
refkv^tion, j^ratitudc, faithfulnefs, and tl.-j lir.t. Ti.L'lr appr^henfioni 
btiii^, but weak, and their r/ii>,ic of iUi.Oii 'ii.Tov/, tL'^.y h.i/e h r'„:. 
per. ei ally in tlidr power, as crtatures cf l';.?r:or c^oacitie^, a::d 
Li'-.lowed with extenfive liberty, to go oi-n of ♦!'..' \?.6t preicnb-:;! 
thjm, and run ir,to irregularity. By thclj n.:-.r, <, tie bare cre.?- 
:arc5 are worked to the Divine purnnfV, a. .1 \\.a:\'i to liil tl..?ir 
fubjrdinate fphere, and contribute, uS fiir w^ tiiit e.rtends, to tli-? 
rc^inririty, perfedlion and happinefs cf the Y:h-r':. 

Wc come now to wliat we reckon the t'lird rank of beir?;:, the 
rational creation : whijn nm c likowile, a?c n-in;; to the Divine 
Sclicme, concur with the oihor parts, and ccM-.tiuv.i'^^e in their fphere 
to the perfe«flion and hriMpinefs of the univoiLl fyltem. 

'J'h'j rational wfivh-l being the part the mcfr neciTiry, and of the 
r.nMtelt importance, as their happinefs was the principal view v^-t 
Sn'>reme Being m«i{l: have had in the creation, tlieir concurrence is 
\\\\t can the kii'.\ bo dcfpenfed with. Should the whole material 
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i lem f! ! M ruin : fhonld funs h^ I .fl in «:t<?rrial d.irknefs ; planeti* 
.. i *. .-^M.'.r. ri.lli ou; on all ildvs into the in!inilc cxj:anfct or the 
li.icJ lUrs k'AVC their (Utior, ., .inj. Jafh ri;;.'ir.:l one unother ; and 
•li'vJ J an univ.rril fcntepc: of annihilation be pufT.cI upon the animal 
«vorId ; ihc dtllniflioH of bmh the inanimate and aniraul creation 
^vouM not be fo great a <lifUnbar.cc of tlic Divine fchemey would' 
i:ot be fuch an important brc.ich of the ^,cncrrJ order and regularitr 
necelLry to univcrril perfeiiion a;id happincfs, as a general defeS of 
concurrence or irregularity and oppofition, in the rational worlds ' 
fjr whofc happnefs, the inferior creation w.is brought into bcingt 
an J. whL'fc happincfs, (liuuld it totally mifcarryy the Divine fdicnei 
mu.'i be yj'.ally defeated. 



SECT. III. 



Of the Nature of Man, and ImmorialUj of ihe Soul, 



I 



N order to undcrfland what it is for our fpecies to concur, ia 
a proper manner, witli the Divine Scheme, and toobferve what wife 
means have been contrived by the Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs for 
brin-^ing us to thereqv iJte concurrence in confidence with our nature 
and lUte, it vili be nec-.ff.iry to conHder a little the human nature 
and chandler. 

It is co?TimonIy W\\, that we umkifland matter better than fpirit ; 
that v'c know lefs of our foulr. than of our bodies. But this is ool/ 
a vulgar error. And the truth is, that we know nothing of the 
{nteinal fjhIJ.ir.ce of eiil^r one or the other. But we know enough 
of the properties and ri,i?e of both, to knew how to feek the good 
of both, would we but ^Ct ^ccoidi.ig to ouv knowledge. 

That which ralfes the In»Ti;.n m:ikc above the brute creataresy 
is our having capacities, wl.ich enable us to take more extenfive;' 
views, and pcnstrare farther into the natures and connediidns of 
rhinos, th?.n inferior creatures ; our having a faculty of abllra6t 
reflexion ; fo that we can at plcafure, call up to our minds any 
fubjedl v/e have formerly know.o, which, for aught that appears, " 
the inferior creatures cannot do, nor exile \r^ thtmfc'ves the idea 
cf an abfert objedl, but what thtir fenf.r, ciili^r dirc<5liy or indi- 
reftly, recal to their memory; and l.'.iiy, that we are naturally,.,' 
till 'k't co»r«c to he deoiu-^iio, iiij.iM i.:a':'. rs of oi-r pafSons and ' 
popetir.:.', or more fi'cc t"* chciofe and rcfiiT^, tlii.a the inferior crea- 

*■ . 1 ■% ^ 

It is impoffible to I'Vit ic-^clh:;- ar.y cr;-,fificnt th.-.'-y of our nature,. 
cr flate, without t'cir;; in ih-; :.'-'!i';;«:[ cf our l\in;', intended for 
immortality. If •■. ^ /.ti'^inr- !.■ '■:■ k of '.•••• r./iilcri-c as trrrriina- 
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ting with this Iife» all is abrupt^ confufed, and unaccountable. Eut 
when the pref^nt is confidered as a (late of difcipline, and intro^ 
dudion to endlefs improvement hcreafier ; though we cannot ray> 
that we fee thro.igh the whole fcheme, we yet fee fo much of wif- 
dom and dcfl^n, as to lead us to conclude with reafon, ilkai the 
whole is contiived in the mod proper manner fjr gaining the ihipor^ 
tant end uf preparing us for immortal happinefs and glory. 

And that it is reafonable to believe our fpecles formed for immor- 
tality, will appear firft, by confidering the nature of the mind 
itfelf, which is indeed, properly fpeaking, the being ; for the body 
is only a fyflem of matter inhabited and actuated by the living fpirit. 

That the mind may, in a dependence upon the infinite Author of 
life and bcingy continue to exift after the difrolutiun of the body^ 
ificie is no icafon to queflion. For individuality and indifccrp:bi!i:y 
being infeparable properties cf mind, ii is plain that a mind caii die 
only by annihibtion. But no one can (liew that there is any connec- 
tion between death and annlhiLition. On the contrary, the mortal 
body itfcif is certainly not annihilated at death, nor any way altered 
in its efience, only iis condlticn and circumAanccs are not the fame as 
when animated by the living principle, which i? alfu the cafe of tj^.e 
mind. But if the mind be a principle originally cap:.ble of thcuglit 
and ftlf-motion by its own nature ; it follows, that ii may for any 
thing we know, think and aft in oi.e fiaic as well as aiiotlicr ; in i 
future as well as in the prefcnt. If it vcic poffkblc'to conceive cf :* 
material, thinking, and ftlf-movl- g pririC'blc, which is a flat con* 
tradition, inaftivity being infcjar^'oL f;cm ihe idea .-f matter \ \v. 
it would not thence follow, t::y: tV-e irinkirg pri'.u':|.I'. r.y.ilt lofc i^.. 
cxiAence at the diiTuIution oS. \\iii <»roU- body. Tic ntoral proi»r- 
for the future cxiftwr.ce cf the hun^an ij ec.cs -vVcuKl ftill TC.T.^in in for:?, 
whether we were confidered as c-i.-l-o-c^icid f-iirlis, or a« mere bo'?v. 
Nor is there any con'.radidi:^ n i.i ihj IJw?. of an irMmortsI bo^iv, it;'; 
more than of an ininKTtal r^:*it ; klt \i any beii-g inssiit^rtal, bu: bv 
dependence on the Divine Supporting Power. Nor docs the not»on ol 
the poflibility of a faculty of th:n?:ii;^ fuperadded to matter, at all afFvi^ 
the point in queftion. Though it is certain, thi:t a pretended fylte.i^ •:'\ 
matter with a tliinking faculiy, mult either be nothing ncre tl..in n;ai. 
ter animated by fpirit, or a fubRancc of z qaicc ci:;.c:ii; nature •/. 
all that we call matter, about which we cannot rciifop, iiaving yj 
ideas of it. Farther, we have reaf m to conclude, thkt the bodjp 
depends on the mir.d kr life and motion ; not the mind on the body. 
We find, tli'.it the mind Is not impaired by the lofs of whole limbs oi' 
the body; that th'j miiiJ is cft^^n very active, when the body is at 
reft ; that the mii.d corrtfls the errors, prefcnted to it through th-r 
Tcnfes ; that even in the dtcay, diforder, or total fufjHinfion, cf t! : 
fcnfcs ; die mind is affected jult as (he might be cxpc<flcd to be, whe;: 
obliged to ufe outward inilruments, and to hc^vc wrong reprefenta- 
tions, and fa'fe impreinons, forced upon her, or when deprived of 
tJi traces^ and quite put out of her element. For, the caie of p^r^ 
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IV.ns ir.'r.xicatpJ with linuor, or in z. drcai::, or raving in a fever, or 
ciiiiTrtdred, all wl.ichhavea rcfcmblar.ce to one another, maybe con- 
ccivv.l of in t!ic i.^llowing niannor. Tiic mind, or thinking being, 
wlilrli at prtfint rccjivcs iniprtffions only by means of the material 
cr^...) of tl'.c brain, and the -.niVs thiou;;h which intelligence iscom- 
r.uiiUrfitd into tlte hr.iin ; the mind, I lay, being at prcfent confined 
to HCt only vtithin the dark cdl of the brain, and to receive very lively 
impri M >ns froip it, which is a cunfcquence of a law of nature, to 
us incxil-icablc ; may bo exadtly in the fame i^anner afFe^ed by the 
iinprctiitins made on tiic brain by a di^eafc, or other accidental caufet 
i.z if ihcy weic made by fome real external objc^. For example, 
if in a \.{)!>:u fdv.r, or a frenzy, the fame imprcfuons be, by a pre- 
irin^ituiat ilow of the animal fpirits, made on tiie retina of the eye, 
8*j would be made if the pcifon was to be in a field of battle, where 
u\'o armits were engaged ; and if at the fame time it happened, that 
by the fan:c rr.cans the f<;nic imprcflions fliould be made on the audit* 
try r.; rv*;, as would b'j made if the perfon were within hearing of the 
i.» :. »r drvrns, tliC clangour of trumpet?, and the fhouts of men; 
Low f:i .ii::l the fjiiritiird bvir.;^, immured as fiic is in her dark cell, and 
\::.\i... J ^u i.'J.'. adtct). lion a&ih!s,howniould we know it was a deception 
ary mcr-.- :han ax) JnJ:an, who h.ridncror feen a pi^ure, could find at 
the f.iil \L.vv, tli.iL the canvafs was really flat, though it appeared to 
cx!..lMt p. Jai*.dfcii!)w' of fcveral nvl?s in extent ? It is therefore con- 
C'j'vablj that ihc :r!nd m:iy be ftrorgly and forcibly affefled by a 
rrmiu-.n fNil.'m, widu>ui bv^ne itfelf material. And that the mind 
13 rit:t r. iterial, appc.rs fanhcr, in that Cue abltrafts herfelf from the 
body, vhen flie would apply moft clofely to thought ; that, the foul 
is c.i;::*-Ie of piirdy abfhiii^ ideas, as cf rectitude, order, virtue, 
vivt, lii: 1 the like ; to wliieh i^i'.ter frunifaes no archetype, nor has 
any on-^'iion wiih ihcm ; tr..xr it ii; j^l'lded by what is confe/fedly 
riO'i viv.:t*:.\\ ;i3 \\.z fcr.fc cf vo'dr, hcird, or read in books, which if 
it «• le r:..:'.:i.'.i ii could not. be : wiiich fnews our minds to be quite 
i.'.'.T-r-.:.i; Ki.i.,s ifv.ni the tody, and naturally independent on it; 
iL:.: V.:. c...\ c-'PC ive of m;»ii:«.r in a way, which we cannot of fpirit, 
a.,'.! c..'.tr...iv. ■;-; ; o,ittLf 'o^Jn.. .[':'.] to be, wiihout any contradtAion, 
co:.c:!\L.i '^^' ..'. Jivl.'it.ie i;nd ini-flive; v/hcreas it is impolfible to 
i> .My ,. .... ;.. ;; yj i;)':ir. v/i^hout a direct abfurdity, which (hews, 
I. .iL t'.c if.o i"> ihe fanir, co.':ifcious, indivifible, identical being, 
uil'. : ' '. " ''.:>.■:.) i luiri-icc le. contin lal chi-»iige, addition, and dimi- 
i/u*'-.' •, '• K r.r ,,d c.r..'i'-iies to improve in ihe moft noble and 
V Ij^'.'j •/:. j' ij.HJi "..I.;.!, -uhen tiie bcv-^.y is going faft to decay; 
t'nf, ^ven t«-e moni-rnr bxiV-.-r^ the diilolucion of the body, the vigour 
cl i.;r* r.il"d (vwrrs i:!ior. v»hv)iiy unimpti'ied; thnt the intcrefts of the 
rPTfi :-.'ii bjciy ;:vf idways Jiffercnt. and Litcn oppolite, as in the 
c«f- u. I) [x..i i^Sljocu to give up life for tru:h. Thtfe condderations, 
u:'e;o..1 to djiy, fb:v/, that v/e hire r.o rej-.f^n to queflion the 
pi^liV./i.ity of the Uvirg principle's fublili;.:^ sfwSr thtt diffolution of 
the matifiol Vehicle. 
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As to the difficulty arifing from the con fi deration of the clofe coi^^ 
ne^ion between the body and foul, and the imprcflions made by the 
one upon the other, which has led fome to queftion whether they are 
in reality at all diftin^t beings, it is to be remembered, that this con- 
ne<5tion, which is abfolutely necefTary in the prefent Hate, is wholly 
owing to the divine difpofal, and not to any likencfs, much lefs fame- 
nefs, of the thinking, intelligent agent with the grofe torporeal ve- 
hicle. If it had fo pleafed the Autlior of our being, he could hav« 
iixed fuch a natural conne<^ion between our minds and the moon, or 
planets, that their various revolutions and afpe(5ts might have afFeded 
QSi in the fame manner as now the health or dlforder of cur bodies 
does. But this would not have made the moon and planets a part of 
us. No more do the mutual impreffions made reciprocally by the mind 
imd body prove them to be the fame, or that the human nature is all 
body, eipecially confidcring that as already obferved, in many cafes 
we evidently perceive an independency and difference between them. 

It caADOt be pretended that there is any abfurdity in conceiving of 
the animating principle as exiiling even before conception in the womb, 
nor of a new union commencing at a certain period, by a fixed law 
of nature, between it and a corporeal vehicle, which union may be 
(uppofed to continue, according to certain eftablifhed laws of naturb 
for a long courfc of years ; and may be broke, or diflblved, in the 
fame regular manner; fo that the fyftem of matter, to which the ani- 
mating principle was united, may be no' more to it than any other fyf- 
tem of matter. 

It is remarkable, that all living creatures, efpecially our fpecles, 
on their firfl appearance in life, feem at a lofs, as if the mind was not, 
in the infant (rate, quite engaged and united to its new vehicle, and 
therefore could not command and wield it properly. Sleep, infirm 
old age, fevere ficknefs, and fainting, feem according to certain eflab- 
lifhed laws of nature, partly to loofcn or relax the union between 
the living principle, the mind, and the material vehicle ; and, as it 
were, to let them at a greater diftance from one another, or make 

■ them more indifferent to one another, as if (fo to fpeak) almoft be- 
yond the fphere of one another's attradtion. Death is nothing more 
than the total difTolution of this tie, occafioned in a natural way, by 

, fbme alteration in the material frame, not in the mind ; whereby that 
which formed the nexus, or union, whatever that may be, is remov- 
ed or difengaged. It is probable, that the anxiety and diflrefs, un« 
der which the mind commonly feels itfelf at death, is owing rather 
to tlve manner and procefs of the difTolution, than to the diffolution 
itfelf. For we obferve, that very aged perfons, and infants, often 
die without a ftruggle. The union between foul and body, being aU 
ready weak, is eafily difToIved. And if fleep be, as it feems, a par- 
tial difTolution of this union, "^ or a fetiing the mind and body at a great- 
er diftance from one another, the reafon why it gives no difturbance 
by that it comes on in fuch a manner as not forcibly to tear in pieces, 
but gently to relax the ligatures, whatever they are, between the ma- 

E b 
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tcrial and fpirltual natures. That there is an analogy between fleep 
and death is evident from obferving, that fleep fometimes goes on to 
death, as in lethargic cafes, and in the cffcdls of ftrong opiates. And 
it is remarkable, that the life of a perfon, who has taken too large a 
dofe of opium, cannot be faved but by forcibly waking him ; as if 
the mutual action of the mind and body upon one another was the 
medium of the union ; and that, if their mutual adtion upon one 
another comes to be leflened to a certain degree, they become indiffer- 
ent to one another, and the union between them ceafes of courfe, at 
two companions walking together in the dark may come to lofe one 
another, by dropping their converfation, and keeping a profound 
iiience. 

It is probable, that the condition in which the mind, jud difenga- 
ged from the body, feels itfeif, is very much like to that of dreaming ; 
all confufion, uncertainty, and incoherence of ideas ; and that, m 
fome meafure, like the infant-mind newly entered upon a (late wholly 
unknown, it finds itfeif greatly at a lofs, and exerts itfeif with much 
difliculty and difad vantage ; till a little time and habit qualifies it for 
a new and untried fcene of action.* 

If the true account of the human nature be, that the fpiritiial, Ac- 
tire, thinking principle is united to a fubtile etiierial vehicle, whofe 
refidence is in the brain, and that death is the departure of the (bul 
and fpirit from the body ; which was the notion of the Platonic Phi- 
lofophers and Jeivtjb rabbii, and feems to be countenanced by the 
apoftle Paul; if this be the true account of the human make, there 
is no difficulty in conceiving the poffibility of the mind's thinking and 
ailing in a ftate of total feparation from the grofs terreftrial body, not- 
withllanding the feeming difficulty of a fufpenfion of thought in pro- 
found fleep, or in a fainting fit. For the embodied and feparate ftates 
are fo very different, there is no rcafoning from one to the other on 
every point. It may be impoflible for theniind, while imprifoned in 
the body, in a great diforder of the animal frame,, to join ideas to- 
gether, for want of its traces in the brain, and other implements of 
reafoning, to which it has all alonj been accuftomed, and which it 
cannot do without ; and yet may be poflibie for the fame mind, when 
freed from its dark prifon, to go to work in a quite different manner^ ^, 
to receive imprcffions immediately from the objedts themfelves, which ' 
it received before by the intervention of the fcufes, and to cootn?e 

* The author is not afliamed to confcfs, that he now thinks his former opin- 
ion concerning the ftate of the dead, as reprefented in thefe paragraphs, erro- 
neous ; though he choofes not to alter the text on that account ; thinking it hard^ 
ly fair to lefTen the value of former editionR, by adding to fuccceding ones wha( 
\% htxxcx laid before readers in feparate publications. The author is now iudiiie-f 
able to think DoAor Law's opinion, in his Theory of Religion, more rational^ 
a5 well as more fcri^tural, than the generally received notion of tlic foul's beiog 
in a full {late of confcioufnefs and activity between death and rcfurredlion. It 
b a point of mere fpeculation, no way materially affe<5ting cither faith or min- 
ncrs. 
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for itfelf memorial traces, and the other neceffary apparatus for im- 
provement, in a much more perfect manner. It may then be able to 
penetrate into the internal fubllance, and examine the minute arrange- 
ment of the fmalleft corpufcles of all kinds of material fyftems. By 
applying its dutflile and delicate vehicle, which may be confidered as 
all fenfation, all eye, all ear, and touch, it may accurately take o^T, 
not only the real form, but the internal nature and (late of things, 
with all their properties, and prefent them to the immediate intuition 
of the perceptive principle, juft as they are in themfelves ; whereas 
at prefent the mind apprehends things only as the dull and imperfed: 
bodily fenfes exhibit them to it. It may be able to contradl itfelf to 
the examination of the internal ftru£lure of the body of the minuteft 
animalcule ; and it may, as it goes on to improve and enlarge its 
powers. Come to fuch a perfeftioa, as to diffufe its adlual prefence 
and intelligence over a kingdom, or round the whole globe^ fo as to 
perceive all that pafles in every fpot on the face of it. It may enter 
into, and examine the fublime ideas which are trcafured up in the 
mind of an angel, and as now, by perufing a book, it acquires new 
views, and by flow degrees perfeft thofe it had before acquired ; fo it 
may hereafter attain fuch a capacity of comprehenfion, as'tobeable 
to take off at one intuition a whole new fcience. Thus new powers 
and faculties, for which we have at prefent no names, may be forever 
fpringing up in the mind, which will ever find new employment in 
examining and inquiring into truth. For the objedt of the mind is 
infinite. 

That our fpecies (hould have another ftate to enter upon, wholly 
different from the prefent, is fo far from being unreafonable to expe(5t, 
that it is analogous to the whole fcheme of Nature. For therq is no 
fpecies, as far as we know, that do not live in different fucceflive 
(bites. But to inftance only the infedt tribe, many of that fpecies, 
befides their animalcule ftate, before they be propagated from the 
male, in which they differ in nothing from the whole animal creation, 
appear firft as eggs, and afterwards as living reptiles, capable of mo- 
tion and feeding j then they enter upon their nymph or aurelia ftate, 
and continue for feveral mondis as it were coffined up in their' flough, 
and totally infenfible. At laft they burft their prifon, expand their 
b. wings, and fly away in the (hape of butterflies, dragon-flies, or other 
p- winged infedbs, according to their feveral fpecies. This fucceflion of 
' flates, of which the laft is the moft perfect, has been confidered as 
emblematical of our mortal life, our intermediate ftate, and refurrec- 
tion to immortality. 

But the moft irrefragable proofs for the future immortality of the 
hamaa fpecies, feparate from thofe which revelation yields, are taken 
fironi the confideration of the perfedions of the Maker and Gov- 
ernor of the world, who defigns all his works according to infinite 
wifHom and goodnefs, and according to the true ftate of things. No 
one can fuppofe that a God of Truth would have allowed that a 
whole order of rational creatures fliould, by any means whatever, 
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be miflead inro an univeifal peifuafion of a flate for which they never 
were iritended. tor it is evidcn', that if we aie not formed for a 
fuuifi immortal (lace, we can hav; no more concern with any thing 
beyond death, than with the world in the moon, and confequently, 
our whole bufinef^i beino wirl. tlic prcf^nt life, it is not to be fuppofedy 
that our infinitely uilc Cicator would have fiitfered our attention tQ 
have been taken off from it, by nur being led into the notion of any 
other ; much lefs that car whols fjA.cics Ihould be iircfiftibly pofleiT- 
ed wiih the fame ufel'Ts and huitful delufion : nor that he would 
have uni^erfally imprcffed their minds with a falfe notion of an ac- 
cour.t to be hereafter given of all their thoughts, words, and a6tioii& 
Had hvi wanted them to conform themfelres to his ;»eneral fcheme in 
the government of the world, he could have brought that about, and 
certainly would, by r.ny other means, rather than by fuffering them 
to be miHed into a ferics of groundlefs imaginations and deluiions. 
Nor would the infinitely-wifc Creator have given us thefe vaft and 
infatiable defires after endltfs improvement in knowledge, this reach 
of thought, which expatiates tlirough creation, and extends itfctf 
beyond the limits of the univerfu ; nor would he have fired our f<mls 
with the profpecl of an endlefs exigence for carrying on thofe im- 
provements, only to curfe us with a cruel difappointment. Nor 
would he have made the human foul for himfelf ; fixed its defiivs 
and wiihes upon the enjoyment of his own perfe£lions ; drawn and 
engaged it to love, admire, and breathe after the fruition of him ; ' 
raifed it to this lofty height of ambition only to throw it down, 
bafRed and difappointcd, into a ilate of infenflbility and annihilation. 
Nor would he have formed the mind with a capacity for continual 
advances in goodnefs, and nearer approaches to himfeif, only to 
give U3 an opportunity of lining ourfjlves for a future ftate of perfec- 
tion and happinefs, to which, according as we approached nearer 
and nearer, we fliould approach nearer and nearer to the total difap- 
pointment of all our hihours and all our hopes, and find the whole 
•at lad to have been no other than a golden dream. 

The only reafon why any one has recourfe to artifice and deceit, 
is, that he has not fagacity enough to gain his ends by proceeding in 
a fair Ami open manner. Whoever is mafter of his fcheme, has no- J 
ntcJ of tricks and arts to compafs his defigns. And who will dare^-^ 
toafliim, that infinite Wifdom had no way of bringing about his 3 
imt'oriant defigns for the good of his univerfe, but by deluding his*-? 
renfonablo creature:, or fuffering them to be univerfally deluded, ] 
whicii 13 ilic fame, inro llic belief of a future Utopia ? We know of 
notiiin^ in nature ana!o^OL:3 to this. Whatever our fpecies, or any 
ether, are liable to bz mi(Uken in, is owing to the mere imperfedioQ 
of i'ZvSt and underfUnding, unavoid.ibly in beings of inferior rank: 
biit we h^vc no idea of a whole foecie: irreniHbly led into a pofitive 
error, efoecially of fuch confequences as that of tiie expectation of 
a fu'-ure Itate, if it were an error. And here it is highly worthy of 
lenuik, that it h not th2 weak, the fliQr:-nghtcd, and the ignorant 
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part of the human kind, that are moft inclinable to the perfaafion 
of the .immortality of the foul, as might have been expe(5ted were it 
an error ; but quite otherwife. While the moft fordid, degenerate, 
and barbarous of the fpecies have overlooked, or not been fuHiciently 
perfuaded of it ; the wifeft and greatef): of mankind have been be- 
lievers and teachers of this important dodrine ; which fhews it in 
a light wholly unaccountable, if it be fuppofed an error* 

The irregular diftribution of happinefs and mifery in the prefen* 
flate renders it highly probable, that this is only a part, not the 
whole of the Divine oeconomy with rcfped to our fpecies. 

Do we not find, that in the prefent ftate, the highefl degree of 
goodnefs is, in fome cafes, attended with the greatcft unhappinefs ? 
For though virtue muft, in general, be owned to be the likelieft 
means for procuring happinefs in the prefent, as well as future (late ; 
yet there are numerous exceptions to this rule. I appeal to the ex- 
perience of every man, who from a courfe of thoughtlcffnefs and 
libertinifm, has had the happinefs to be brought to fome concern 
about the interefts of futurity, whether he does not now fuffcr a 
thouTand times more of the anguifh of remorfe from a refleftion of 
the leaft failure, than he did formerly for the grofleft enormities. If 
foy it is evident, that improvement in virtue brings with it fuch a 
delicacy of fentiment, as muft often break in upon the tranquility of 
the mind, and produce an uneafinefs, to which the hardened (inner 
is wholly a ftranger. So that in this inftance we fee, that virtue is 
not in the prefent life its own reward, which infers the neceffity of 
• a future reward in a life to come. 

Nor is the permiflion of perfecution or tyranny, by which the beft 
of mankind always fuffer the moft feverely, while wickednefs reigns 
triumphant, at all reconcilable with the Goodnefs of the univeifal 
Governor, upon any footing but that of a future ftate, wherein the 
fufFerings, to which the mere incapacity of refifting, or the ftrift 
adherence to truth, has expofed nvahitudes of the fpecies, of the 
bcft of the fpecies (hall be fuitably made up for. When an Akxan- 
der^ or a Cefar^ islet loofe upon his fellow- creatures, when he pours 
defolation, like a deluge, over one fide of the globe, and plunges 
half the human fpecies in a fea of their own blood, what mu(l be the 
whole amount of the calamity fuflPered by millions, involved in the 
various woe^of war, of which great numbers muft be of the tender 
fex, "Sand helplefs age ! What mull: be the terror of thofe who dread 
the hour when the mercilefs favage, habituated to fcenes of cruelty, 
" will give orders to his he! hounds to begin the general ma(racre ? 
What the carnage when it is begun ? Men (laughtered in heaps in 
: the ftreets and (ields ; women ravifiied and murdered before their 
^ hufbands' faces ; children dafhed again ft the walls in fight of their 
parents ; cities wrapt in flames ; the (huuts of the conquerors ; the 
groans of the dying ; the ghaftly viLges of the dead ; univcrfal 
iorror, mifery, and defylati«n. All to gain a fpot of ground, an 
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ufslcfs ad'iition of rtvrnuc, or even the ▼iriv>nary fatisfadlion of a 
four.Jing name, to fwcll :hc pride of a wictclicd worm, who will 
himfeif quickly fink among the heaps his fury has made, hiinfelf 
z prfy to the univerfal Icvcilerof mankind. And what is all hidory 
full of but fuch horrid fcenes as thefe ? Has not ambition or fupcrfti- 
tion fet mankind, in all ages and nations, in arms againll one another ; 
turned this world into a general (hamblcs, and f.ittened every foil 
with Haughcered thoufands P 

The blood-thlrfty inquifitor, who has grov.n grey in the fervice of 
the Mother of Abominations, who has long made it his boaft, that 
none of her priells has brought fo many hundreds of yictims to her 
horrid altars as himfeif; the venerable butcher firs on his bench. 
The hclplcfs innocent is brought bound fiom liis dungeon, where no 
voice of comfort is heard, no friendly eye glances ccmpafBon ; where ' 
damp and ftench, perpetual darkncfs and horrid fil.^nce reign, except 
when broken by the echo of his groans ; where months and years 
have been languifhed out in want of all that nature requires ; an 
outraft from family, from friends, from eafe and affluence, and a 
pleafant habiution, from the blcfled light of the world. He kneels ; 
he weeps ; he be;;s for pity. Hifues for mercy by the love of God, 
and by the bowels of humanity. Already cruelly exercifed by tor- 
ture, nature (hudders at the thought of repeating the dreadful fuf- 
ferings, under which fhe had almofl funk' before. He protefts his 
innocence. He calls Heaven to witncfs for him ; and implores the 
Divine power to touch the flinty heart, which all his cries and tears 
cannot move. The unfeeling monfler talks of herefy, and profana- 
tion of his curfed fuperftition. His furious zeal for prieftly power 
and a worldly church, flops his ear againft the melting voice of a 
fellow-creature proi>raje at his feet. And the terror neccflary to be 
kept up among the blinded votaries, renders cruelty a proper inflru-' 
ment of religious flavcry. The dumb executioners ftrip him of his 
rags. Tlie rack is pro'-nred. The ropes are extended. The wheels 
are driven round. The bloody whip and hifRng pincers tear the 
quivering flefh from the bones. The puUies raife him to the roof. 
The finews crack. The joints are torn afunder. Tbc pavement 
Iwims in blood. The hardened minifterof infernal cruelty fits un- 
moved. His heart has long been (leeled againfl compafEon. He. 
Jiftens to the groans, he views the (Irong convulfive pangs, when 
nature (hrinks, and ftruggles, and agonifing pain rages in every pore. 
He counts the heart-rending (hrieks of a fellow-creature in torment, 
and enjoys his anguifh with the calmnefs of one who views a philo- 
fophical experiment ! The wretched vidlim expires before him. Hft 
feels no movement, but of vexation at being deprived of his prey^ 
before he had fufficicntly glutted his hellifh fury. He rifes. No 
thunder roars. No lightning blafts him. He goes on to fill up the 
meafure of his wickednefs. He lives out his days in eafe and luxury* 
He goes down to the grave gorged with the blood of tlie innocent | 
nor does the earth ca(i up ag^in his curfed cuicafe. 
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Can any one think fuch fcenes would be fuflfered to be afled in % 
-world, at the head of which fits enthroned in fiipreme majefly 
a Being of infinite goodnefs and perfcd juftice, who has only to give 
his word, and fuch moafters would be in an inftant driven by his 
thunder to the centre ; can any one think that fuch proceedings 
would be fuffered to pafs unpunilhed, if there was not a life to come, 
» day appointed for rewarding every man according to his works ? 

Some hf.vc thought, that part of the arguments for the immortality 
of the human foul, being applicable to inferior natures, might be 
faid to prove too much, and therefore to prove nothing. For that 
the unequal allotment of happinefs and mifery among the brute crea- 
tures feems to require, that thofe who have fuffered unjuftly in this 
(late, fhould have fuch fuffenogs compsrtfated to them in fome future 
exiftence. 

This difficulty is eafily got over, if we conCder, fiift, that tlie 
fuflFerings of the inferior creatures are, fo to (peak, only momentary ; 
whereas fore-boding fears and cutting refle«5tions increafe human roife- 
ries a thoufand-fold ; which greatly abates the oecci&ty of a future 
cxiftence to make up for what they may have fuffered here. Befides, 
jufticc does not require, that any fpecies of creatures be wholly ex- 
empted from fuffering ; but only, that, upon the whole, all creatures 
have it in their power to be gaioers by the'u: cxiftence, that is, that 
they have in their power a greater (bare of happinefs than mifery. 
If any one thinks it moH probable, that all creatures, once introdu* 
ced into exigence, are to be ccnticued in being, till they deferve, by 
perverfe wickednefs, to be annihilated ; and tliar, as material ftb- 
flances, which feem to us to perifii, are only dlHipated into fmall 
invifibic parts, fo the fpiritsef all Jiviog creatures, ai death, arc only 
removed into another ftate ; if any cne, I fay, thinks he fees reafoa 
to believe the imraorulity, in a iaccelTum of (lates, of all living 
creatures, I do not fee that n^y fuhjtd obliges me to confute fuch aa 
opinion. 

* 

Though the diftinguiHiing charaficr of man is reafnn, it is evident, 
that reafon does not in general prev iiil in the prefent (late ; but on the 
contrary, vice, and folly, and inac!nt.fs, letmtoberroft of what this 
world was made for, if it be the whole of man. And fiirely, foch 
an (Economy is not worthy to be afcribed to an infinitely wife Crea- 
tor. Is it adefign worthy of infisute Goodnefs to produce into being 
a fpecies to be continued for fcveral thcufand years, to harrals and 
maiTacre one another, and then to (ink again into the earth, and fatten 
it with their carcafes ? The Citator can never be fcppoftd to have 
produced beings on purjx.fr for fu^eri^^g, and to be Iclers by their 
exi/^ence, without any fa-jJt of their own. Upon this foot, the 
brute creatures would have tminent.y the advantage of our fpecies. 
But it is very improbable, that the benitcent Auihcr of nature has 
taken more care, and, made a betJer proviiion for the inferior creatures 
than for us. And ftill more unlikely, that lie has given the adrant- 
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age upon the whole to the rooft worthlefs part of our fpeciesi and 
expoled the bed of mankind to unavoidable diflrefs and hardihip, 33 
is confpicuoufly the cafe in innumerable inftances in this world. For 
in the cafe of tyranny and perfecution, it is evident, that all that the 
good man has to fupport him under his cruel fufFerings, is the tefti- 
mony of his confcience ; the perfuafion of the Divine approbation ; 
and the hope of a future recompcnce of honour and happinefs for the 
pain and fhame he has fufFciCd here. But to fay there is no future 
(late of retribution, is to fay. That He, who placed confcience in the 
hunian bread, did fo for the fole purpofc of making the bed of men 
the mod unhappy ; that He, who mod loves, and bed knows the 
lincere and upright, will (liew no favor to the fincere and upright, 
but the contrary ; and confequently, that virtue is fomething worfe 
than an empty name, being a real and fubdantial misfortune to its mod 
faithful voury. To fay the truth, were the prefent date the whole of 
the human exidence, it is evident, that to give up life for the caufe 
of religion, fo far from being virtue, the highed pitch of virtue, would 
be diredlly vicious ; becaufe it would be throwing away our exidence 
for an abfolute nothing. Annihilate the reality of a future Aate, 
and Chridianity is a dclufion ; confequently not to be fu£Feredfor. 

There is, there mud be, hereafter a date, in which the prefect 
irregularities diall' be redlified, and defeats fupplied ; in which vice 
and folly fliall univcrfally, by edablifhed laws of the Divine cecono- 
my, fink to difgrace and punifhment, and wifdom and virtue of 
courfe rife univerfally triumphant, and prevail throughout the uni- 
vcrfe. For it cannot be but that what is fuitable to the character of 
the univerfal Governor, fhould have the advantage, upon the whole, 
in a world, of which he is the abfolute and irrefidible Lord, and 
that what oppofes perfe^ redtitude armed with Omnipotence, mud 
fooner or later be cruilied before him; For he does in the armies of 
ItciiVL-n, and among the inhabitants of the earth, whatever feems to 
him good, and none can day his hand. 

The virtue V. 5 and pious foul has, above all, fuch evidence for its 
own immonr.li.y, us it cannot doubt. Purified from every fordid 
defire, purged irom every dreg of earth, and become wholly fplritual 
and an^v-lic, wliofc profpeds are large, whofe views fublime, and 
whofe difpofition godlike ; fucli a foul already feels her own immor- 
tality. Whild in the body, flie is fenfible of her own independence 
MTpon t!ic body, and fuperiority to it. While chained to flefh, and 
imprifoned in clay, flio feels within hcrfelf celedial vigour, declaring 
her noble origi.i. Altradod by the Divine influence, which in de- 
generate; fpirits is clogged and overpowered by fenfual appetite and 
fordici |-.amon, (lie raifes her defires to that better world, for which 
fhc was formed. She pants for liberty ; die breathes after that date , 
of heavewly li;;ht and real Hfe, v;hich fuits her noble powers and 
elevated diipofition ; (lie fpreads her impatient wing ; die plumes 
htrfelf for flight; (he darts her angelic eye, as it were, athwart 
eternity 5 her vad iraagination already grafps futurity ; die leaves 
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behind, in thought, this leflening fpeck of matter, and all its Tan?- 
ties ; fte hangs lipon the verge of time, and only waits the poweiful 
call, which fpokehcr into being, to feize the future world, the glo- 
ries pf the refurredlion, to Itave thofe lower regions, and expatiate 
at large through boundlefs fpace, to view the immenfity of Nature, 
^nd to foar with choirs of feraphim, to prefcnt herfeif before the 
«teroal throne. 



SECT. IV. 



Reafonahlenefs atulNeccJfity *)f ike Comieclion hd'zuecn the Behaviour of 
moral AgenU and tht'ir Happinefs. Difcipltne ths only means for 
bringing moral Agents voluntarily to purfue Virtue. 

JllAVING already feen, that it w:is neceiTiry to the very idea 
of a perfeA fyftem, that there fhould be a proper fubordi nation, a 
fcale, riGng by eafy and juft degrets, of the various ranks of crcn- 
turcs ; it is evident, that there mufl: have been fuch a creature as man, 
that is, afpecies to fill the place which hepoffc/Tes. And it is plain, 
that as his place is immediately above the brute, and below the an- 
gelic nature, he could not poflibjy have been formed oiherwife than 
he is. He could nat be fuperior to the aninr;al rank, without having 
powers and faculties fuperior to theirs. It is that which giv^s him 
his fuperiority over tliem. Nor could he have been inferior to the an- 
gelic order of beings, without falling fhort of their powers and fa- 
culties. It is the very thing v/hich places him beneath them. Man, 
or whatever creature (houid have been made to fill up the chafm be- 
tween the angcHc and the animal natures, muft have been exactly what 
we fifid our fpecies ft<51ually is. For without fuch a rank as m:in, the 
moral fyftem could not have been perfect, confequently could not 
have been at all ; for it is impoilible that an abfolutely perfect 
Author fiiould produce an impeffedt work. So that there is 
DO room left to complain, that by creating man in fuch a ilation, 
it was neceflary he fhouid be endowed with nobler powers and facul- 
tie&pthan the brutes, he comes to be put in a more elevated and more 
precarious ftate. It is true that very few of the brutes are likely to 
fall fhort of the happinefs defined for them, having, as already ob- 
Jerved, but few chances of miffing of it, and being more effedualiy 
confined to the track appointed them, than it was proper fuch a crea- 
ture as man (hould be. But is not the immenfe fuperiority of happi- 
nefs to which a human mind may, with proper attention, rife, a very 
^rcat over-balance for a]l the difadvantagcs orur fpecies labour under, 
v/cre there a thoufand for one I Would any man, who had his choice 
before-hand, whether he would be of the human or the brute fpecies, 
deliberately chooic the latter, in which he knew it was impoffible he 
ihould ever attain any confiderable degree of perfection and happinefs, 
rather thao the former, in which he was fure, if he was not wanting 

C c 
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to himfelf he might rife to greatnefs and felicity inconceivable ? Would 
any rational creature nake this abfurd choice merely upon the coniid- 
eratioD, that if he was of a fpecies endowed with liberty, it was poffi- 
ble he might be fo foolifh as to negle^ his own intered, and with open 
eyes run into rtdn and mifery ? What no reafonable being would 
choofe» let not prefumptuous man blame his Maker for not putting ia 
his choice. If man is what he ought to be, and is placed where he 
ought to be, what has he to do, but to think of filling his (latioa 
with fuch propriety as is neceifary for a reafonable being to (ludy, who 
is defirous of attaining his own perfe^on and happinefs in the only 
way in which they are attainable ? 

If the perfeA concurrence of reafonable beings, as well as others, 
with the Divine Scheme, was neceffary to the very notion of a regu- 
lar Univerfal Syftera, with an Univerfal Governor at the liead of it ; 
it was to be expe^ed, that the final happinefs of fuch beings as (hould 
fludy to conform themfelyes habitually in difpofition and pra^ice to 
the Divine Scheme, fhould by the pofEtive ordination "if the Ruler 
of the world be clofely conn eded with their charafler and behaviour. 
And if it be impoffible to conceive a plan of univerfal economy kid 
by an univerfal and perfect Mind, that (hould not be fuitable to his 
own necefTary nature and character, but founded in mere arbitrary 
will ; it is likewife impoffible to conceive a fyAem In which the habita* 
al conformity of reafonable beings to the Grand Scheme of the Uni- 
verfal Governor (hould not naturally, and as it were of itfelf, pro- 
duce happinefs. The Divine Scheme of Government is founded, 
not in arbitrary will ; but in the eternal and unchangeable redtitude of 
the Divine Nature. And therefore it was as much an impoffibility 
that it (hould be contrary to what it is, or that conformity to it (hould 
finally produce any thing but happinefs, or irregularity any thing but 
mifery ; as that the Divine Nature, which is necefTarily what it is, 
fhould have been otherwife. So that, till the time come^, when uni- 
verfal regularity (hall have the fame natural tendency to promote order, 
perfedtion, and happinefs, as univerfal conformity to the fcheme of 
the univetfe ; when the Divine Will comes to be diredlly contrary to 
all the moral perfedions of liis nature, till impofTibilities become 
poffible, and diredl contradidions the fame ; till the time comes, 
when all thefe (hall happen, there can be no chance for the happinefs 
of any reafoning being, who does not ftudy to conform his difpo- 
iition and practice to die general fcheme of the Ruler of the world. 

Let daring impious man hear this and tremble. 

That there is a reftitudc in conduft, which is independent upon any 
connected happinefs, feems fo evident, that <vie' would wonder how 
fome writers have pen'uaded themfelves, and laboured to perfuade 
others. That the only good, or leditude of an adHon, is its tenden- 
cy to produce happinefs. After what I have faid to (hew the natural, 
as well as judicial connedlion between virtue and happinefs, I muft 
declare, that to me it appears evident. That refiitude is prior to, 
and independent upon, all tendency to produce happinefc. To prove 
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this very briefly, let it be propofed to a perfoa, that he have his cboice 
to perform feme noble a^ion, fuch as ddivcriog his country, by 
one or two methods, the former of which (hall oblige him to 
make ufe of a piece of diifimulation, which (hall hart no creature, 
but if he choofes the latter, he may fave his country without the lead: 
deviation from truth. Ought a man of integrity to befitate one mo- 
ment which of the two methods he would chooie ? And does not the 
preference of the latter to the former, the coafeqaences of both .be- 
ing the fame, (hew plainly a re^itude in mere veracity, independent 
of its producing happinefs^ Again» were a traveller to fee fome 
(Irange fight, which never had been, or could be feen, by any other, 
would it not be evidently better that he gave an account of it on his 
return, exactly in every circumftance as u really was, than that he 
fhould in the fmalleft circumftance deviate from truth ; , though fuch 
deviation (hould have no kind of effect upon any perfon in the world I 
Farther, is it not certain, beyond all pofTibiUty of doubt, that the 
Supreme Being adts always from the greateft and befl motives, and 
according to the wifed and moft perfedt rules, at the fame time that 
his happinefs is, has been, and will be,^ neceflarily, at all moments,. 
from eternity to eternity,' the fame, unchangeable, and abfolutely per- 
fect. Is the whole re^itude of created beings the purfuit of happi- 
nefi ? And is there no foundation for Divine ReiEtitude ? Is it not rec- 
titude in a prince, or a father, to wi(h the happinefs of his people, or 
children, without regard to his owa happinefs ? Is not benevolence 
the more truly commendable for its being difinterefted f Whereas, 
upon the fcheme of placing the whole of redtitude in purfuing the 
greateft happinefs, it ought to be quite the rever(e. O ught not a good 
man to do what is right, rather than the contrary, if he were fure, 
that hirafelf and the whole univerfe were to be annihilated the next 
moment, fo that it would be impo(&ble that any degree of happine& 
(hould be the confequence ^ 

There is plainly an independent reftitude, or goodnefs, in the 
conduA of moral agents, feparate from the conneAiov between vir- 
tue and happinefs. And this is the foundation of the neceffity of 
their adHng according to a certain fixed courfe \ and confequently 
of their having laws and rules pcpraulgated to them by the Univerfal 
Governor. Nor does this at til invalidate the connexion between 
virtue and happinefs ; but on the contrary, (hews that there is, and 
ought to be, hich a connedtion. And, generally fpeaking, there is 
no fafer way to try the moral excellence or turpitude of ,adions, than 
by confidering the natural confequences of their being univerfally 
pradifed. For example, let it he fuppofed a queftionable point. 
Whether the murder of the innocent is in itfelf right, or otherwife. 
Try it by the confequences, which muft follow the univerfal pra£lice 
of deftroying all the good and virtuous part of mankind ; and it 
immediately appears to be fo far from right, that nothing can be con- 
ceived more contrary to rectitude. On the other hand, let it be dif- 
putcd. Whether the procedlion and prefervation of the innocent be 
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rl ''.u. Leilt be confidercJ, what woulu be tl;e coiifjqu;rnccs of ia» 
Dsjccncc's being uiiiverfKii-y prdirvcd aud proiciicd ; and it appears 
tvidtni b-yoiid .dl poflib'.Iity of doubt, thit nothing is more agreeable 
to rcifliiudc. Reilitude, thcroJbre docs not confifl in the purfuit of 
hr-iij-incfs ; nor docs the happintis, confcc}u:iu upon .1 certain courfe 
c-i' coiiduiJ^, conftitutc till; rectitude cl fucli cun<.Lc'l. The true ftatc 
of the cafe is, Certain anions aiefiilt in t!-.c:.:kivc: right, and tlica 
happinefa is ihc natural and judicial coari*ou.:.v:e cf them. 

In order to bring niankiriJ to a conip'cic and pc;ft<^ concurrence 
vith the Univcrfal Schemo, it was pl.iiriiy nejtflV.ry, that other 
means Ihould be ufcd than loroe or in(lin«5t ; the fl. (l of wLich was 
fiflicient for working dcid niAtt-.T, and tli^ f.con:!, tijt animal crea- 
tion, to the Divine purpofj. Had man bwcn only inanimate matter^ 
notlilng more would h.ive been neccfTary, thin that he fbould be 
adlcd upon. Had he been a machine ; a weight, or a fpring, would 
have b:cn fufHcicnt to nuke Jiim perform iiis motions. Were there 
nothing in man but the mere aniir.al powers, were he capable of be- 
ing wrought to nothing hiv^lier than the animal functions, were his 
nature fit for no higher hapnincfs, than thofe of caiingand drinking^ 
and, after living a fcv years, and leaving bcliind him a fucccfTor to 
lill his place, and continue the fpccies, to pafs out of exigence y. 
were this the cafe, there would have needed no very grand apparatus 
to make him fill his inccnfiderablc p!.ice, fc as :o contribute his fmall 
fhare to the Iiappintfs cf the wliole, and to f:ciire his own ineaa 
portion. But it is very much othcrwifj, as \^ill imrricdiately appear. 
I believe hardly any one will deny, that man (cr liowever moft of 
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importance,, and v/ith lulHcitin c?r:.;i:.:y, as fhcwn above. Now, 
in order to a crcaiu/c':; uitir^^ p:o;/:rly iis part, and concurring with. 




ur.iverfally promot'rd by every individual's making a wrong ufe of 
his faculties, as a right one ; hat en the contrary, that every indi* 
viduaPs making an imp-.oper uf^i of his faculties would produce the 
moil: cunfumniatc diforder and impertedtion in the fyikm, and would 
he the moll: oppoflte to the Divine Scheme, that could be imagined. 
1: follow:, ibat, if man is cndov/cd with under (landing, he is to bs 
brought to cultivate and inform it, not to llifle and blind it ; to en- 
deavour to enlarge, not to narrow it ; to apply it to the fearchino out 
o^ ufeful and important truth, Rot to mifljad it into the belief of 
faiw hoods, nor to employ it upon objects unworthy of it. 

Anoihtr leading faculty in the human mind is will. That there 
is in man a faculty of will, or a power of chooling and rcfufing, we 
iiviil fee elUbiilhcd imiiiedia-tcly, V/hat I have to fay at prefent is^ 
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That ifl order to man's concurrence with the Univerfal Scheme, itvi» 
neceffiry, that he regulate his will properly, or in fuch a manner^ 
that he may will or defire whatever is for the general good, and will 
or deiire nothing that may be generally prejudicial. No man, I thinkr 
wili pretend, that it would be better if the wills of all created beingt^ 
were fst to thwart the general fcheme, than that they weic formed 
to concur with it ; but, on the contrary, it is evident, that a general 
oppofition.of all beings to what is the nature of things, and the right 
upon the. whole, muft produce univerfal confufion, and that if there 
was no way to bring about this general concurrence, it were reafona- 
ble to cxpe^, from the abfolutely perfecfl redtitude of the Supreme 
Gdvernor of the World, that an univerfe of fuch perrerfe and unru- 
ly beings fhould be utterly deftroyed, or rather never have been pro- 
duced. It is plain, then, that, in order to man's a(5ting his part, 
and concurring with the general fcheme, he muft be brought to ufe 
all the facuhies of his mind properly. 

I promifed above to bring fome proofs for the fa<S of man's being 
a creature endowed with will, or freedom to defire, and power to 
determine himfelf in favour of, or againft any particular obje(3:. 
The certainty of this fad is founded in fenfation, and confirmed by 
reafomng. Let any man obferve what paiTes in his own mind, and 
he will be obliged to own, that he feels he has it in his power to 
will, or defire, and determine himfelf in favour of, or againft any 
particular objed. We have no other proof for our cxiftence, nor 
is it in its nature capable of any other, than that we feel we exift. 

But becaufe the reality of human liberty has been cavilled at by 
fome men of metaphyfical heads, who have run into greater d;fficul-= 
ties to avoid lefs, it may be worth while to confidsr this matter ^ 
little. 1 know not whether I am made hke the refl of mankind*-^"' 
But I can feel every thing pafs in my mind, that I can conceive I 
Ihould feel, if 1 was really a free agent. For example, in an in- 
different cafe : When 1 look on my watch, to know whetlier it is 
time for me to give over writing, and I find the hour come, when I 
ufually give over, I do not find that I am impelled to lay down my 
pen, in the fame manner as the index of my watch is moved to point 
at the hour ; but that I give over, becaufe I think, upon the whole, 
it is more proper 1 fhouid give over, than go on. Docs my watch 
point to the hour, becaufe it thinks upon the whole it is more proper 
that it ihculd point to that hour than any other ? If fo, then the 
watch and I are beings of the fame fort, endowed with much the 
fame powers and faculties. Do I not lay afide my pen, becaufe I 
chooU to lay it afide, that is, becaufe 1 am willing to lay it afide ? 
Should 1 give over, if I was unwilling to give over? If I find my 
ufual time paft, and yet fiiould be glad to finifii the head 1 am upon^ 
before I lay afide my pen, d6cs that motive aft upon rae, and force 
xne to go on, as a fpring ads upon a watch, or does it ad as a coa- 
federation upon ai-ational creature : 
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Pi,g^\tiy fuppof: I am tempted to do a b.ul a<5lion, do the motivef 
laid in my way force my co:r.pii'jnce ? D:> I not, on the contrary, 
feel that 1 yield to themr bccaulb I choufe to fcize a prefoit objed, 
which I expefb to yield me feme fanci-iid advanugc ? Do I not feel 
in my own mind % Tiolcnt draggle between the conGderations of pro- 
fent profit or pleafure, and thoic of wifdom and virtue ? Is it po/fiblor 
I (hould feel any fuch i^rugglc if I was not free? Does aoy fucfa 
thing pafs in a machine? Do I not find, that I fometimes yield to 
temptations, which at other times I get the better of? Have not 
others refifted temptations which have proved too hard for me} 
Could thefe differences happen, if they and I were machines ? Do 
not thcfe inflances of temptations conquered, fix both liberty and 
guilt upon me, in having yielded to what it was plain I might have 
refifted at one time, if I did at another ? If it is extremely difficult, 
or v/hat n^ay be called next to impofTible, to refifl all forts of tdmpta- 
txons at all times, docs this prove any thing clfe, than that human 
nature is weak ? Were man a machine> he mud aft as a machine^ 
uoitormly and icvariaWy. 

What I h:ive here remarked upon the cafe of being tempted to » 
bad action, is applicable, mutatis mutandisy to that of an opportunity 
of doing a good erne. Motives, according as they appear, will in- 
^uence a rational mind. But the appearance of motives to our 
minds, as weM as their influence over us, depends very much upOn 
O'-irfelves. If I am prevailed on by motives, do motives force me? 
Y^o I not yield to them, becaufe I choofe to yield to them ? If this 
is not being free, what is freedom ? What fhould I feel pafc in my 
mind, if I was really free ? Whj?t may we fuppofe fuperior beings, 
v/hat may we fuppofe the Supreme himfelf to feel in his infinite 
mind? Does he, (with profound reverence be it fpoken) does. he 
adV without regard to motives ? Does he aft contrary to reafonable 
motives ? Can we fuppofe him uniniiuencei by proper motives ? Can 
we fuppofe he feels himfelf to be wholly uninfluenced by reafonable 
and important confiderations ? Would wc be more free than the moft 
perfect of all beings ? If he gives us liberty and power to a proper 
extent, what would we have /nore ? If we feel that we have fuch 
liberty, why fliould we, contrary to poflibility, endeavocu: to bring 
ourfelves to doubt of our having it ? If we cannot doubt of our be- 
ing free creatures, what have we more to think of, than how to make 
a proper ufc of our liberty, how to get our wills formed to a perfed 
concurrence with the grand fchemeof the Governor of the Uni7erfe> 
lb that we may behave properly within our fphere ? which if we and 
all other moral agents did, every part muft be properly a^ed, crcry 
fpliere properly filled, and univerfal regularity, perfedlion, and hap» 
pincfs be the icfult. 

Son>e have imaj^ined that allowing liberty or will to created htmp 
was a derogation from the Supreme, to whom alone the privilege of 
freedom ought to be afcribed. It is certain that this is uriftly aue 
of abfolute, independent, original freedom. As it is undoubted 
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that independent, necefiary, or natural «xl(lence is the incommuni* 
cabJe pmiiege of the Firil Caufe. But, as we find a limited, dc^ 
pendent exigence may be, and a^ually is communicated to created 
beings, where is the difHcuhy or impropriety of fuppofiog a Ikaked* 
independent freedom, or power of chooBcg or refufing, comrauiUi^ 
cated to created beings ? As created beings depend on the Supreme 
for tbeiT exigence ; and yet t^e exidenc^ they enjoy is a real and 
proper exiftence ; fo may the liberty they enjoy, of chooCng or re*"^ 
fufing, be a real and proper liberty, and yet derived from, and dc- 
pendeat on the infinite Gi\rer of every gift. 

If there is no fuch thing as liberty, in any created being, as fomc 
have imagined, then it is evident, there can be no will but that of 
the' Supreme Being : for libcity, or a power of choofingor refufing 
is only another term for will. Will, orwillingnefe, implies freedom 
in the very term. Therefore, the common term free-will is a tau- 
tology, as much as if one fliould fay voluntary will. There neither 
is, Aor can be, any will but free wilL Conftraint, or force, is the 
very oppofite of will, or willingnefs. Let it be confidercd then, 
what the confequence mud be of affirming that there is no will, but • 
the Supreme. •We find in hiftory, that a monfter of an Emperor 
wifhed that the whole Roman people had but one neck, that he might 
cut them all off at once. The fame t«mper, which led him t6 de- 
fire the deftrudlion of his people, of whom he ought to have beca 
the father and protedor, would have inclined him to wi{h the de» 
fhuftion of whatever oppofed him, that is, of ail good beings in 
heaven and earth. Will any one pretend, that this temper of mind 
is agreeable to the Supreme will ? Is it not blafphemy to imagine tl^e 
Divine will to be againft goodnefs ? But if liberty or will in a creat- 
ed being is impofiible, then what we call Caligula^ will was reallig^ 
ihe Divine will ; the deft^a(5^ion of ail goodnefs was agreeable to thl|pP 
Divine mind I It is too horrible to think of. 

I know, it has been faid, that the perpetration of the moft wicked 
a6lion, that ever was committed, muft have been in one fenfe fuita- 
ble to the Divine mind, and fcheme, elfe it would have been prevent- 
ed by his over-ruling power. In a ftate of difcipline, it was necelTary, 
that both the good and the wicked (hould have liberty, within a cer* 
tain fphere, to exert ihemfelvcs according to their refpedtive char- 
• a<3ers, ' and the Divine Wifdom has taken meafures for preventing 
fuch a prevalence of wickednefs as fhould defeat his gracious ends j 
fo that it fhali ftill be worth while to have created an univerfe ; though 
every thing would have gone incomparably better, had no moral 
agent ever made a wrong ufe of hi^ liberty. Nor is there the leall 
difHcuhy in conceiving of the Supreme Being, as propofing the 
great eft poffible happinefs of his creatures, and of a wicked being, 
as Satan, as ftudying how to produce the greateft roifery. Which 
two inclinations, if they be not dire^ oppofites, there is no fuch 
thing as oppofition conceivable. And if there is a will oppofite t» 
file Divine, there is freedom ; for freedom is neceffary to the idea 
of will. . ' 
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It being tlicn evident, beyond contradi^ioi), that man is endowed 
with liberty, or a power of choofmg to adt in fuch or fuch a manner, 
within the fphere appointed him by his Maker, it follows, that to 
bring him to a6l his part properly, or in fuch a manner as may the 
iDoft conduce to the order, perfe^ion and happinefs of the wholc^ 
i'uch means muft be ufed as arc fit to work upon an intelligent free 
agent. Neither force, nor mere inflindl, being fuited to a creature 
of fupericr rack, fit to be afted upon by reafonable motives, it is 
plain, that nothing is fo proper to lead mankind to a fleady and 
habitual attachment to rectitude of condufl, as placing thena in • 
iUte of difcipline. 

We find by experience, tbat wc ourfclves (and perhaps It maybe 
The cafe of all orders of rational created beings in the univerfe) are 
liot of ourfelves at firft (Irongly attached to any objeA, but what we 
are l?d to by inflind or condituiion, in which there is nothing cither 
praife-worthy or blameable. Some minds are indeed obferved to be 
TTcry well or ill-difpofed, fo to fpeak, in early youth. But the gpod- 
nefs of very young perfons is generally rather negative, confiding in 
a temper fit for virtue, a foil proper to fow the good feed in, and free 
from any unhappy caft of difpofition. As on the contrary, thofe we 
call unpromifing children, are unfortunate through fome deficiency or 
redundancy, molt probably in the material frame, which proves unfriend- 
ly to the cultivation of virtue in the mind, which would otherwife 
Ipring up, and thrive in it, almoft of itfelf. For virtue wants only 
to be feen by an unprejudiced mind, to be loved. But the proper 
notion of goodnefs in a moral agent, is a Hrqpg and habitual inclina- 
tion iu the mind, to concur with the Divine fcheme, or to aft on all 
occafions according to reftitude, ariling not from irrififtible, mechan- 
ical inftinft, nor from mere negative happinefs of conftitution, but 

om clear and coraprehenfive views of the nature of things, and of 
moral obligations. In this there in a real and intrinfic excellence. 
And were this attachment to reftitude, on rational confiderations, 
nniverfilly prevalent in ail moral agents ; moral evil there could be 
none. How the mod effeftually to produce and Ek in the minds of 
free agents this inviolable attachment to virtue, is therefore the point 
to be gained. 

The Supreme Mind perceiving all things as they really are, ani 
hiving all things aWolutely in his power can in no refpeft be biafled 
againft perfeft reftitude ; but muft be more inviolably attached to it, 
fo to fpeak, than any finite being, whofe views mud be comparatively 
narrcv/. And to fpeak properly, he is himfelf the bafis and Aandardi 
of reftitude. The mind of an angel, or archangel, muft, in pro- 
portion to the extent of his views of things, be more flrongly at- 
tached to reftitivde, than that of any mortal in the prefent date. Yet 
we have no reafon to imagine that fuch his iittachment was congenial 
to him ; but m?y rather conclude it to be the cfFeft of exarainatioc. 
Iiablt, anH gradual improvement. We cannot conceive of a mind jii4 
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produced into exiftcnce, as furnilhed with inclinations, attachments, 
or even ideas of aay kind. We ha?e no concepfioa of thefe as other 
than the effects of improvement. And we confider a mind at its 
firft entrance into being, as endowed only with the capacity of 
taking in ideas, . as the eye is of viewing objedls, Avhen prefented to 
it. So that we can form no other notion of the elevated degree of 
goodnefs, which thofe glorious beings have attained, than as the effcifl 
of their having pafTed a very long courfe of improvement. Nor do 
the accounts we have in revelation, of the fail of fome of them, 
feem fo well to fuit any other fcheme, as that of their having been 
at that time in a (late of difcipline analogous to ours. Be that as it 
will, it is evident, that to fuch creatures as we are, with capacities 
and all other circumflances furch as ours (and had they been different, 
we fhould not have been what we are, nor where we are) nothing but 
a ftate of difcipline could have anfwered the end of producing in us 
the neceflkry attachment to re(Strcude or virtue. For this attachment 
or inclination could not have arifen in us of itfclf, and without ade- 
quate means. 



SECT. V. 



Tic prefent very proper for a State of DlfctpUne.^ Ohjedions an* 

fwered. 

VV ERE we to imagine a plan of a ftate of difcipline^ for 
improving a fpecies of beings fuch as ours for high ftations, and ex^ . ** 
tenlive ufefuloefs in future llates ; how could we fuppofe it contrive<|^- 
in any manner, that fhould be materially different from the ftate we 
find ourfelves in ? What fcheme could be imagined, likely to anfwer ^ 
the purpofes of planting in the mind of the creature the necefTary 
habit of obedience to the Supreme Being ; of giving it an inviolable 
attachment to virtue, and horror at irregularity ; and of teaching it 
to ftudy a rational and voluntary concurrence with the general fcheme 
of th€ Governor of the univeife ; what method, I fay, can we con- 
ceive of for thefe noble purpofes, that fhould not take in, among 
others, the following particulars, viz. That the fpecies fhould be. 
furnifhed with fufficient cnpacity, and advantages of all kinds, for 
diftinguifliing between right and wrong : That the ingenuity of their 
difpofitions, and the (bength of their virtue, 'fhould haye full exercife, 
in order both to its trial, and its improvement : That they fhould 
have rewards and puniflimcnts fet before them, as the moft powerful 

D d 

♦ The Author would not, if It were to do again, draw up the following Sec- 
tiun, altogctlicr a«. it (lands here, feeing, as he thinki, reafon to change hi^ opiu- 
toh, in fome points (none of them indeed of auy niatcrial confequciicc) Uom 
vhat it was, when this beck was written. 
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motives to obedience : And that, upon the whole, they fliould have 
it fairly in their power to attain the end of their being put in a ftate 
of dtfcipline ? 

If we coniider the prefent as a (late of difcipline, all is ordered at 
fhould be. We enter into life with minds wholly unfurnilhed with 
idcasi attachments, or biases of any kind. A&er a little time, we 
find certain inftindls begin to adt pretty ftrongly within us, which arie 
neccflary to move us to avoid what might be hurtful, and purfue what 
is ufcful to the fupport of the animal frame, and thefe in(tin6b are 
appointed to anticipate reafon, which does not at firR exert itfelf ; and 
bring us to that by mechanical means, which we are not capable of 
being worked to by rational confiderations. Nature has ordered* th^t 
our parents fhall be fo engaged to us by irrefiftible affedlion, as to be 
willing to undertake the ofhce of caring for us in our helplefs years ; 
of opening, and cultivating our reafon, as foon as it begins to appear ; 
and of forming us by habit, by precept, and example, to virtue and 
regularity. As we advance in life, our faculties, by habitually ex- 
erting them upon various objects, come to enlarge themfelves fo as to 
take in a wider compafs. We become then capable of reafoning up* 
on adlions, and their confequences, and accordingly do, in general^ 
reafon ju(tly enough about matters of right and wrong, where paffion 
does not blind and fniflead us. When we come into the vigorous 
and f]curifhing time of life, excited by our paffions and appetites with- 
out which, with the low degree of reafon we then enjoy, we (hould 
be but half animated, we proceed to enter into various fcenes of ac- 
tion. It is true, that innumerable irregularities and follies are the 
confequence. But without pafHons and appetites, we could not be 
the compounded creatures we are, nor confequently fill our proper 
. ftation between the angelic and animal ranks. Here then is the prop- 
er opportunity for exercifing our virtue ; for habituating us to keep 
continually on our guard againft innumerable afTaulis ; for watching 
over ourfelves, that we may not be furprized, and fall before tempt- 
ation ; or if we fall, that by fuffering from our errors, we may be 
moved to greater diligence and attention to our duty, to a ftronger at- 
tachment to virtue, and a more fixed hatred to the crimes which have 
brought fuch fufferings upon us. And though the neceffary propen- 
fions of our nature do indeed eventually lead us, through our own 
folly, into irregularity and vice, it muft yet be owned at the fame 
time, that by the wife and kind conftitution of nature, we have innu- 
ivicrable natural diredlions, and advantages, towards retraining and 
bringing them under fubjedlion, and innumerable ill confequences are 
made to follow naturally upon our giving a loofe to them. Which 
ought in all reafon to lead us to refledl, that the government of our 
paffions and appetites is a part of our wifdom and our duty. 

Pleafure and pain, hcfalth and difeafe, fuccefs and misfortune, re- 
ward and punifhment, often at a very great diftance of time after the 
a^ion, are made the natural, or at leaft frequent confequences of our 
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jgen^ral behayiour here ; to fuggeft to us the reafonablenefs of con- 
cluding that an extenfive uniformity prevails through the whole of 
the Divine moral government, and that what v/e fee here in fliadow, 
■will in the future (late appear in fubftance and perfection, and that 
k not only will, but ought, to be ioy and cannot be otherwife. 

" If we confider the oppofite natural tendences and effe(9:s of virtue # 
and vice, in the prefent ftate, we fhall from tKence fee reafon to cofr- ▼ 
clude^ that the former is plcafing to the Governor of the world, and 
the latter the coAtrary. The natural effeds of temperance are health, 
length 'of days, and a more delicate enjoyment of tjie innocent plea- 
sures of life. The natural efFe<fls of gluttony, drunkennefs, and 
fewdnefs, are difeafe and pain, difgufl and difappointment, and un- 
timely death. The natural effeds of univerfal benevolence, juftice 
and charity, are the love of mankind, fuccefs in life, and peacfe in 
''One^s own mind. The confequences to be expe<5led from ill-will, 
^injuftice and felfifhnefs, are the contempt and hatred of mankind, 
■ aDd punifhment by the laws of nations. When we fay fach an effeft 
' follows naturally firora fuch a caufe, we mean, that it does fo by the 
IHvine appointment. For what is natural, is only fo, becaufe the 
rectitude requires it to be fo. 

Now, if our bodily frame is fo forined that its well-being condils 
in temperance, and that an immoderate indulgence of apperite tends 
to diforder and unhinge it ; if the make of the human mind, and 
our focial (tate in life, are fuch, that the focial virtues tend to pro- 
duce univerfal happinefs, and all this by the conditution and courfe 
of nature, of which God himfelf is the Author ; if thefe things be 
fo, who is fo blind, as not to fee in all this a moral government al- 
ready eftablifhed under God, even in this world, and going on to 
perfe<5tion ? That we fee in fadt innumerable deviations from the na- 
tural connexion between virtue and happinefs, and vice and mifery \ 
and that, through the perverfenefs, the wickednefs, and fometimes 
the mere caprice of mankind, and the unnatural and diforderly (late 
things are got into, it comes topafs, that the natural confequences of 
things do not invariably follow, is by no means an objeftion againft 
the conclufion I have drawn from the ftate of things, as the Divine 
Wifdom conftituted them, any more than the poflibility of refifting 
the power of. gravitation, or lifting a heavy body, is a proof, that 
there is no fuch law eftablilhed in the natural world by the Author 
of Nature. 

That we may not, by a continued courfe of eafe and happinefs, 
be led either to fuch arrogance and pride, as to conclude ourfelves 
the lords of nature, and to forget that there is One above us ; or to 
fix our affeftions upon the prefent ftate, which is pnly intended to 
be tranlient and temporary, not lafting and final ; to anfwer thefe 
important ends, we are placed in the fchool of afflidlion, to be broke 
and tamed to obedience. That happinefs too eafily come at, and a 
conftant feries of fuccefs and profperity, are by no means proper for 
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ficli iinpimc pled an. I unexperienced btinps as we are, is too evident 
from ihe cli-.-fh of cile and affluence, whicli v-ry few can bear with- 
out alnioll loling their rwran. Tlie fceiies cf nuidnefs run into bf 
vi(9tOiious princes, of which hillory is fi;l! ; the pranks from time to 
tiiiic played by our nobdity and rich comm:)r:cvs, and the fate o£ 
whole nations, whenever they arrive at the pinn.icle of gveatnefs and 
riches, fhew the abfokte neccfli^.y of aHlii-^ion to force us upon con- 
fideiation, to put us in mind of the fraiiry of our n^irure and ftate, 
and to make us remember that we are undtr the government of One, 
\v!\o can raife or humble, afflicl or reli..'ve, re Vard or puaifli, as to. 
him fccros good. 

That we may never lofe fight of our duty, nor have it in -6ur 
power to pretend ignorance, and to filtnce even the poor excufe of 
thoughrkflnefs, confcience/ that cver-vyatcliful and faithful monitor, ■ 
is placed within the mind iifelf, to be always at hand, to judge of 
our chara«5lers and aftions, and to alarm us with vs flings and re- - 
proaches, whenever we do amifs. And there is no mind fo grois 
snd llupid, as not to feel at times fome pangs of remorfe. The very 
Cannibal has a clear enough feafe of ri^ht and wrong, to know whed 
he himfelf is injured, though he will not ftick to injure his neighbour*. 
This efFe<5hially faftens guilt upon him. And the lowed and moft 
favage of mankind, who (ball hereafter be condemned, will be obliged 
to own, that with all his difadvaatages for knowing his duly, he 
might have afted his part better than he did. 

Not only confcience within, but every obje(5l in nature prefents us 
fome moral ItfTon. Tempefts, thunders, and lightnings from above ; 
inundations and earthquakes from beneath ; the fword, famine, and 
j'elUleiict in our cities ; difeafes and pains in our own perfons, or 
thcfj of our nearcft friends and relations, and -death on our right 
hand and on our left : what aie all thc(c but awful and vet kind 
warnings from the tender and compafiionatc Father of mankind, 
who fliews hlmfclf willing' to give his poor unthinking, fhort-fighted 
crciturcs all pofiible advantages for virtue and happinefs, that might 
be at all confident v/ith their naliire asfiee a;]€nt3, vyith their condi- 
tion ar. beings in a iiate of difciplinc, and with the grand and uni^^r- 
lal fchcme, which mu(l be equitable, unchan^;eiiblc, and uniform. 

And, as if all this, and a tiioufand times more r;ct mentioned, 
had not been enouph, we are taught, that angels have a charge over 
ue, to ^iViil 113 m our trials, and to prevent our falling too fhamefully ; 
th.u the Divine Piovidence watches over us, and Tuits our circun- 
fcancc", to cur Ilrcngth and ingenuity of difpofiticin. And to crowa 
nil, the Ambafiador of heaven, the image of Paternal Deity, and 
brlghtncfs c»f Divine Glory has defccndcd to omi world, and in our 
cv.'fi nature Ihewn us, both by his example and his divine laws, what 
r is to live as we ought, and hov/ we may infallibly attain the end of 
i^v.T being. If this is not doing cnouf^h for us, — what would be 
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Thus it appears plain, that the prefent was intended for a ftate of 
difcipliue, and is very well adapted to that purpofe. Nor does the 
aflual failure and hideous ruin of numbers of moral agents, who will 
undoubtedly be found hereafter to have perverted this (late of difci- 
pline fbr virtue, into an education in vice, prove, that the ftate was 
not intended for training them up to virtue, or that it is not properly 
adapted to that purpofe, any more than the amazing number of abor- 
tions, which happen in the natural world, proves, that the general 
delign of feeds was not 10 frudlify, and produce plants and animals. 
Naturalifts fliew v>s, that in fome cafes millions of (lamina perifh for 
one that comes to maturity. And, as we conclude every feed of a 
plant, or animal egg, was formed capable of fru<5lification, fo we 
may, tjiat every moral agent was formed capable of attaining happi- 
nefs. The great difference is, that in the natural world, the nume-- 
rotts abortions we have been fpeaking of, are the confequence of the 
cooimoD courfe of nature ; but in the moral, of the fatal perverfenefs 
•of onhappy beings, who wilfully rufh upon their own deftruclion. 

Some have made a difficulty of conceiving how the wifeft and beft 
of belpgs, who muft have forefeen, that great numbers of his unhap- 
py (hort-fighted creatures, in fpite of all that fliould be done for them, 
would obttinately throw themfelves into deftru<5lion, and jdefeat the 
end of their creation ; fome have puzzled themfelves, I fay, how to 
reconcile with the divine perfc6lions of wifdom and goodnefs, the 
' creating of fuch beings. 

Biit what, ftate of difcipline for free agents can be conceived, 
without fuppofing a pollibility of their behav ing ill in it ? Nothing but 
an abfolute rellraint upon the liberty of the creature, which is wholly 
inconfiftent with the nature of ftee agency, and of a ftate of difci- 
pline, could have prevented their a(5ting in many inftances amifs. But 
the all- bounteous Creator has effedually put it out of the power of the 
tnoi\ prefumptuoufly iufolent of his creatures to arraign his juftice. 
For, if he has given to every accountable being a fair opportunity of 
V'orking out his own happiiiefs ; if he has put into the hands of every- 
ir.dividual the means ; placed hi;n in the dircfl way toward it, and is 
ready to aflift him in his endeavours after it ; if he has, in Ihort, put 
liifpinefs in the power of every accountable being, which he un- 
doubtedly has, as fhewn above ; heiias, to all intents and purpofe?, 
done the fame as if he had given it to every individual. For he, 
vho points me out the way to get an eftatc, or any of the good 
tlfings of life, and who afTifts and fupports me in my endeavours to 
procure it, he it is to whom I am obliged for whatever I acquire in 
confequence of his advice, and by means of his protedlion and aflii]:- 
ance. Now, if the beneficent Author of being has thus given to 
every individual fuch means of happiiiefs ; as it muft be wholly 
tlwough his own perverfenefs if he niifils it ; what fhadow of pre- 
tence is there for caviUng, or what difficulty in underftanding and 
vifidicating the wifdom and goodnefs of the adorabl : . Auilior of 
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extdsncc ? If we lay the whole biame, and with the utmoft juftice, 
on him, whoy having an opportunity and me;ins for gaining any fecii- 
lar avantage put in his hands, negle(^s them ; if we (hould as much 
condemn the man, who, through obfHnacy or indolence, has let flip 
an opportunity of making his fortune, as another, who through ex- 
travagance has'diiTipated one already in his pbflelBon ; if we (hould 
as juiHy look upon that perfon as our benefdiflor, by whofe means 
we acquire the conveniences of life, as on the immediate giver of a 
gift, what remains but that we judify and adore the boundlefs good* 
nefs of the univcrfal Parent of Nature, who, by calling innumerable 
creatures into exigence, by endowing them witli reafon, by placing 
them in a (late of difcipline, and giving them all poifible advantages 
for the improvement neccfiary for happinefs, has, in eflfedt, put: in 
the hands of every accountable being a felicity fit for a God to bellow^ 
And if every individual, that (hall hereafter be condemned, Ihall be 
obliged to coafefs his fen ten ce jud, and to own that he might have 
aded a better part than he did, the Divine juflice and goodaels (land 
fully vindicated in the fight of the whole rational creation. 

For, what ! — Mull the infinite Author of exiftence (with rever- 
ence be it fpoken) mud He deny himfelf the exertion of his bound- 
lefs goodnels in producing an uni^erfe of confcious beings, of whom 
numbers will in the event come to happinefs, merely to prevent the 
fe!f-fought deftrudion of a fet of wicked degenerate beings ? Either 
there mufl have been no creatures brought into being above the rank 
cf brutes, confequcntly no happinefs above the animal enjoyed by any 
created being, or freedom of agency muft have been given* And 
what freedom is conceivable without a poifibility of error and irregu- 
larity, and confequently of mifery ? But is not the happinefs of one 
virtuous mind of more confequence than the voluntary ruin of a 
thoufand degenerate beings ? And is not a (late, in which we have 
the opportunity of attaining an inconceivable felicity, if we be not 
inexcufably wanting to ourfelves, is not this a (late to be wi(hed for 
by mankind, if they' had their choice either to come into it or not? 
As for thofe unhappy beings of our fpecies, who, proceeding from 
one degree of vice and folly to another, (hall at laft come to be 
hardened again(l all good, what is the value of thoufands of fuch 
beings in the cdimation of infinite wifdom and reditude, that their 
detiru<5lion (hould be thought a hardfliip ? For what elfe are fuch (k- 
generate beings fit ? Befides, we know that Divine Wifdom has fo 
planned out his univerfal oeconomy, that an inferior good (hall, in 
the end, proceed from what was by wicked beings intended for rdb 
and mifchief. The whole human fpecies were originally formed capa- 
ble of happinefs, and every individual has happinefs in his power. 
But as the Divine Wifdom, which j)erfe(ftly knew the future char- 
afters of all his creatures, with all the circumllances they (hould be 
efFeded by, forefavv that numbers would come to deviate from, the 
eternal rule of reftitude, it was proper that a fecondary fcheme (hould 
be provided, iyj means of which tiiofe free agents, who thould not 
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volutttarlly yield the due obedienc6 and concurrence with the general 
de/igOy (houldy by fuperior direction , be forced to contribute to the 
greater perfedtion and beauty of the whole. Of this fecondary part 
of the divine ceconomy, %e can trace out fome very conliderable 
parts, as the following, nnz* We know that wicked and cruel meui 
in endeavouring to root out truth, and fweep virtue from the earth, 
have ever been made, in fpite of themfelves, the inftruments of 
their more general eftablifhment. The whole race of perfecutors of 
Chridianity, from Herod down to Lewis XIV. have fo egregioufly 
overfliot themfelves, as to be the very caufes of the greater prcva- 
lency of true religion, which has given occafion to the well-known 
&yioig. That the blood of the martyrs has been the feed of the 
church. In more private life, it is notorious, that a very confidera- 
ble part of the trials of the virtue of good men arifes from the wick- 
ed part 6f the fpecies. And every trial, where the good man comes 
off with honour, ferves naturally to eftablifh his virtue, and to in- 
creafe his reward hereafter. The mere contraft between the char- 
acter of the pious, the temperate and benevolent man, and that of 
the blafphemer, the voluptuary, and the hard-hearted, fets off the 
former to the utmofl advantage, and prefents it to the general obfer- 
vatioR in the faired point of view ; by which votaries to virtue are 
gained* and a horror at vice is raifed in every conndftate mind. 
And in the future ftate, what powerful effects may be produced by 
the fearful and exemplary puni(hments infli<5led on thofe of our fpe- 
cies, or others, who have degenerated from the dignity of their 
nature, and, as much as they could, defeated the end of their crea- 
tion, may be imagined by thofe who confider what extenfive connec- 
tions between the various orders of being may hereafter come to be 
opened to our view, and that, as all moral and free agents of all 
orders are now allied, they may hereafter come to be united, and 
make one immenfe and univerfai fociecy ; and whatever has been 
originally intended for ufefulnefs to one order of moral agents, may 
at la/l come to be ufeful to all. Something analagous to this we 
have in the cafe of the fallen angels, whofe ruin is mentioned in 
Scripture as a warning to us. 

It has been faid, Since the Supreme Being forefaw, without a 
poffibility of error, what would be the exad character of every one 
of his creatures, was it not to have been expelled, that fuch of them 
as he knew would turn out wicked, and come to ruin, (hould never 
have been brought into exiftence, or cut off in the beginning of life ? 
Our Saviour fays of judas^ for example, that it had been better for 
him never to have b^en born. How then, fay they, came he to be 
born ? Or why was he not removed out of life, before he came to 
the age of perpetrating the moft aitrocious crime that ever was or 
can be committed \ 

Though I would not be the propofer of fuch prefumptuous qucf- 
UODS, I think it innocent enough to endeavour to anfwer them^ 
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And iird, it we confider, that to infinite purity and reflitude, wick- 
ednefs is i'o odicus as to render the guihy perfon altogether contempti- 
ble in his fight, wt fliall not wonder that he does not (fo to fpeekj 
judge it worth while to put him out of exftcnce, but lets him go on 
to till up the nicafure of his iniquity, and reap the fruit of his doings. 
Again, it is to be confidered, that Infinite Wifdom intending to 
work out great and valuable ends by what is defigned by his wicked 
creatures for ruin and mifchief, may therefore think proper to fufier 
thf^ni to go on to heap damnation on themfelves, and determme to' 
make ufe of their felf- fought deflrudlion for the advantage of the more 
valuable part of his creatures. How the chara^er of one, who doei 
not yet exift, is fore-knowabic, we have no conception, though we 
£r.d from fcripture that it is fo, in the cafe of Judas particularly. 

On the feeming difficulty of reconciling with the Divine Good- 
nefs, our being placed in a (late perhaps more difadvantageous for vir- 
tue and happineis than that in which other orders of beings are creat- 
ed ; a ilate expofcd to fuch a variety of temptations, as renders it 
hard for beings, furniihed with fuch moderate degrees of flrength as 
we are, to get the better of the important confliA, on the event of 
which our eternal happinefs depends ; on this difHculty the following 
thoughts m^ ferve to vindicate the Divine Goodneis, and to (hew 
our condition to be extremely dedrablc, inflead of our being hardly 
dealt with, as fome have infinuated. 

If our condition were fuch, that one fin-;Ie deviation from oar 
daty would at once irrecoverably determine our fate, or that what 
Hiay properly be called numan infirmity fliould doom us to irreverfi- 
ble deflruflion, there might be fome pretence for complaint. But if, 
fo far from tb.at, a faithful, conflant, and prevailing endeavour* to 
gain the Divine Approbation, with watchfulncfs againft temptations, 
wxA repentance for our faults, fallowed by amendment of life, be 
the means for attaining happinefs ; where lies the mighty hardfhip ? 
Nay, I would afk any impartial perfon, whetlier it were more de- 
iirable to be put in a (late of trial, in which there fhould be upon the 
whole fewer chances of mifcarrying, but Icfs allowance to be made 
ia the final judgment for deviations ; or to be in a (late expofed to 
;;reater hazards, but with greater allowances to failures ? Is it not 
llie fame thing in the event, how various the temptations in the ftatc 
of trial may be, if the merciful allowances, made by the judge, be 
proportioned to them. And who can doubt that Infinite Goodnefs 
will make all poflible allowances hereafter for thofe failures of weak 
and frail beings, which (hall be found to have been owing to the 
mere infirmity of their nature, and the precarioufnefs of the prefent 
llatc, not to daring impiety and prefumptuous wickednefs. And it 
v.'ill accordingly be hereafter found, that a competent number of our 
fpecies have actually been able, under the greateft difad vantages, to 
attain fuch a meafure of conformity to the Divine Will, as fhall, 
with the heavenly affiilance, and allowances to be made for human 
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iraiJty, be fouod proper fv)r rend erinfr them, upon tlic Chi iflian };!.in, 
objects of the mercy of the Judj^t of the World, and Cdp,tble of b^- 
ingraifedtoa (late of happkefs ; \\hLh will fli.»\v, thjc t!ie nnl.ar- 
riige of the reft was wholly owing to their owii pcrvorfeucl;^, and liat 
they therafelves were the whole Ciufe of that dciliui^ion, which the 
others efcaped. 

Every one knows, that, with refpe{^ to theprcibnt ft.ae, excluflve 
of futurity, there is great difficulty U geiiing through Iits wiihoutf 
fonie fatal mifcondudt) vvhuli may ombiuor, and render it unlidppy. 
And very doubtful it niuit Ic contcfT.d to bo, whether a new-bora 
infant fhall get over the precarious tim^ of youth, wiihouc being drawn, 
through raflinefs and though tLiTnofs, and liic tCiMptations of bad c om- 
pany, into fuch a courfe oi folly, as nuy cru;clually prevent his pri;y- 
ing a ufeful and valuable member of Ibciety. Yet we always loGlc 
upon the birth of a child into the wurld as a fubje^t of joy» noi oi 
grief or complaint, and upon the uutimely death of a young pcifon 
as a calamity; becaufe we take into cur view the coniideration of its 
being in the power of every pcifon, thiough Divine AiRdaoce, which 
is never wanting to the honeft mind, to behave well in life, if he 
pleafes, and we hope he will do fo. The warrior is fufficiently ap- 
prized of the danger of engaging ; a danger, which it is out of his 
power to ward off. Yet he longs to mix in tlie martial tumult ; and 
engages with joy in the glorious ftrife. Why (hould man think him- 
felf hardly ufcd in b.2ing placed in a port attended with cccafional 
danger ; but in which he muft be cgregioully wanting to himfelf if he 
mifcarries ii rial ly ? lUit if 1 (hould not choofe a happinefs attainable 
only through peril and trouble, but would raihcr through fordid llu- 
pldity and inactivity, dtTire to decline cxifting upon fucli terms ; doer. 
it therefore follow, ihat the infinite Author of exillence mav no- 
oblige me, in fpite of n)y ob/Knacy, or J^upidity, to go through what 
he may judge proper for me, and nccdliry for his great ends ? Has 
not the potter power over the clay ? Sunpofe 1 (hould not in this life 
be convinced of my obligations to ihc Diviiie Gocdnefs upon the 
whole, does it fullow thai 1 never (hall ? 

It has been alked, why the b'^nciiccnt Author of holng did not 
purfue fuch an effedual fchcme in the moral world as l:e h^is done in 
the natural ? It was, for example, the Divine intention, that the hu- 
man and other fpscie'j fliould abfolutely be preferved as long as the 
world lafted. The tv^o fexes are therefore engaged to o:oc another, 
and to their common off fpiing, by fuch powerful inftindtive attractions 
as are found fully fuffi:ient to anfwcr this important end. Why Jid 
not our Maker plant \u our minds fuch a ftrong and irrefillible propea- 
fity to virtue, ac v/oulii have tffLdiially fecuredthe univerfal happinefs 
of the fpecics ? The aiifwer is e«ly, viz. There is reafon to believe, 
tha% ii])Ort the whole, a very great number of the human fpecies will, 
thi ough Divine Goodncfs, come to happinefs ; fuch a number at leail, 
a» it (hall in the end appear to have been, to fpeak after the manner 
of men, woiih v/hilc t(> have created tlie human fpecies. But, to 
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propofe by mere inftindtire attractions alone mechanically to draw free 
agents to the love and practice of virtue, is contradidlory to the na- 
ture of the dcfign. Becaufe wh?.t is wanted is not fo much, that man- 
kinil, and other free agents, be brought to go, like machines, in a 
certain track, as that the rational faculties be formed in a rational man- 
rcr to the entire love and habitual purfuit of goodnefs. This (hews me- 
chanical means to be improper alone for that purpofe, though they may 
prove, as we find, iifeful helps ; and that rational means are ablolute^ 
ly nccefl'.iry for a^ing upon rational natures. And it is ever to be 
remembered, that as the inanimate world is made to concur \^th the 
Divine Scheme in a mechanical, and the animal in an inftindive man- 
ner, fo rational beings, if they concur at all, muft concur in a man- 
ner fuitable to their nature, I mean, in a rational^ free, and voluntary 
manner. 

It has likewifc been faid. Why did not the fcheme of the moral 
government of the world take in fuch a fucceiTion of continual iater- 
pofiiinn?, as would have cffedhially forced men to have been virtuous \ 
'i'o this may be anfwered, fird. That miracles continued would foon 
be no miracles, and confequently would have no cffeAs different firom 
thok' produced by the common courfe of nature. And, fecondly, 
'J'hat if Omnipotence were continually from time to time to flrike 
of^lndcrs dead, it is to be queftioned, whether abftinence from vice, 
and the forced pra^ice of virtue, which would be the confequence, 
Vvould be fiifficicnt, in the nature of things, to render moral agents 
capable of any high degree of happinefs. 

Tor, fuppofc it were affirmed, that there is a natural abfurdity, 
or inconfilicncy, in propofin;; to beflow upon an order of creatures a 
very high degree of happinefs, upon any other footing, than in con- 
fcquencc of theii having pafTed v;ith honour and vidory through a 
ftate of probation, in which there was fome difrA:uIty and danger, 
though not unfurmountable : fuppofe it were alledged, that there is a 
necellity in the nature of things, that the happinefs of all rational be- 
ings be proportioned and fuited to their (tate of probation : who could 
contradict this, or (liew the bare poflibility how fuch a creature, as 
man, could, in a confiftency with his own nature, and the Divine 
Rcdtitude, come to fuch a degree and kind of happinefs, as we be- 
lieve to be intended for him, without fuch a preparation, as he is to 
pafs through in the prefent ftate ? If we judge according to what ex- 
perience teaches us of our own turn of mind, which in all probabili- 
ty is univerfal, we cannot fuppofe the happinefs even of heaven itfelf 
would prove a happinefs to beings, who Ihould attain it too eafily. . 
AViien a piince, educated from his infancy in expectation of the regal 
iiigniiy, comes to mount the throne of his anceftors, we do not find, 
tlj.it it gives him any greater joy, than an heir to a very fmall fortune 
has in entering upon his eftate. But fuppofe a private perfon unex- 
pectedly raifed from poverty, and even from the fear of death, to an 
imperial throne j the tranfport of an elevation fo unexpedbed, from 
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circumftances fo grievous, will be likely to endanger his lofing his 
feofes. It is to be fuppofed, that to a fpecies of beings created in 
heaveoy or tranlported thither they knew not how, it would in reali- 
ty be no heaven. Nor is there any pollibility of conceiving of an- 
order of being raifed to a (lation of happinefs, without paiRng 
through a ftate of trial, who fhould not be in danger of falling from 
it again, for want of having been difciplined to virtue, and in a ra« 
tional, as well as habitual manner attached 'to goodnefs and obedi- 
ence. So that trial and difcipline feem neceffary to be gone through 
by every fpecies (I do not fay by every individual) throughout the 
rational creatioDi fooner or later. 

It has likewife been aflced on this fubjedl, how the juftice of the 
ifnmenfely different fates of two perfons, one of which proves obedi- 
ent, and tlie other wicked, appears ; fince it may often be fuppofed, 
that he, who has actually proved virtuous, might in more difadvan- 
tageous circumftances, have been overcome by the feverity of his trial, 
and been a reprobate ; and he, who, by the force of very powerful 
temptations, has been feduced, might, in circumlUnces more favor- 
able to virtue, have flood his ground, arid in the end come to happinefs ? 

This feeming difficulty is not very hard to obviate. For, firft, as 
10 him, who comes to happinefs, no one ever thought of injudice in 
the cafe of a benefit beftowed. And he, who is Lord of all, may, 
without queftion, do with hit own what he will ; he may give-to one 
ipf his creatures fuch advantages as (hall in the event produce the 
effedt of qualifying him for final happinefs. But the other, whofe 
advantages were inferior, will not he have juft ground for complaint I 
By no means. If the advantages, he enjoyed, were fully fufBcient, 
he (lands felf condemned for having abufed them ; nor could he in 
reafon expeftthem to be more than fuificient, much lefs to be greatly 
above what was fuificient, and leaft of all, to be equal to the greateft 
advantages, ever allowed to any other perfon. Upon the whole, noth- 
ing is more evident, than that the being, who has adually proved 
obedient, by whatever means he has l^een brought to goodnefs, is, 
according to the nature and fitncfs of things, rev/ardable ; and that 
the foul, which fins, does in ftridl juftice deferve to die. 

The cafe of that very confiderable part of the human fpeciss, 
V/'hich is cut off in immature age, without any opportunity of ;;oing 
through any trial in life, feems, at firft view, to leffen the force of 
what I have been faying of the neceffity of a ftate of difcipline, to 
form the mind to virtue. For what is to become of thofe, who 
die in infancy ? Are they annihilated ? Are they happy or mif- 
crable in a future ftate, who have done neither good nor evil ? 
Or do they go through a ftate of difcipline in their feparate ex- 
iftenence ? 

To what may be faid on this point, I have the following brief 
anfwers to offer ; Firft, what I have above faid of the neceflity of 
a ftate of difcipline, muft be underftood to be meant of a fpecies io 
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jrT-.^v.!. l\':!ri;^s i^rz c!rci;i)M.ir.:c of tV.Q onW: (.f ;i fpccies's hav- 
in. •• 11- rM-':.;h a firUc of ilil'cij.'iiv.e, mp.y l^*^ lV.:f. .itnt lor iiiaking. 
Iir!; :'i itipi'-'ion WjKOn the oth.i:, wlio li.^r-rcneJ to oIoApe it, as 
nvi.' K ep tl'« Ml ti"> tlur llcviv j-r:" *HC ff viruK '!:i all futiire Oate?, 
Thi:. I'MV i^? the c.'iic ; r.:ul v^t ir miplii. Ix* al-dird to imaoin^ a 
xvhol" f'»>..ciffs raifc'l to nipnl'v ''♦• viMv"»«.it ?x l-" lit a ro:Ti'.l:.rnhle pAit 
c: th 'i.i gcin:; thr«''':Th a l^.L'|•line for virtn'', nnd thereby bein;T 
n lil ii I to in(hu'.> tii'-ii moio uiiexpeiitr.''Cil frilov/ beings in the 
ift^poitmcf ot kecpin|» t.> tlicir diitv, an.l the f^t^l danger and direful 
c'll-.v^'". of I'lverving from iv. So th.^t \v!nt w:is above faid of the 
xiLL iV.iv «^{ a ftno cf difc'r'.ins for cvriv foc-ics of rational agf^nts 
in the ui-iuerfc, Aand'^ n|\>'i lhti';.:nefoct, {iot'AirhftanLiin;;t:liisdifficuity. 

r. i^ if rvcrv pevio.l o[ tlu rxiflenr-* of fice a^en'^'i be, in h^^ 
a fU'- of trial Hiid d''ciplin.'\ in whioh ir i> poflil^le (♦ho'jjh ftill 
Iff*". \\i:<\ Icf* probable accojilin*; to their fail her improvements ia 
viri'io) ili.ir thry fhou!.i fill ; wxt nny then conceive of the pcffi- 
bi'i^y t}\ iarmount'ni; th:.^ dill^culty by fuppofmg that thofe of the 
lumiai 1: Civics, who oo i»«'t ;;o *hroijj;h a f^atc of difcipline in this 
life, r.Mv be hf rcaftcr v\?.\iy: p.jrtakcr.^ of a lower degree of happi- 
nt {'s (.IS wo are in ScriiJiiirv: informed, that the manlions of future 
bht's a:c various) which may prove thfir fhte n( trial, as the para- 
(lil.iiv.ii was intended to have b;;:cn for our fpecits, and the angenc 
was of Satan and his angels. And as jithir.i, and the rebellious 
an;^tis, fell frc.n a hij-her fi«tc than tJut -K^hich wf» are placed in, 
lo liny many of thole of our Ipecics, whofo iixi\ \\\\iq of difcipline 
niLyy commence afier this life is over, and alV.T our world is judged 
siivi brou'MU to its confummation. If fo, thofc r.f us who have paft 
t:uuu};h t!iis moi-tal life in fuch a m:ir^ncr .is ro be found fit objects 
cf t!ie Dj\iiio Mercy, will have t-tv.ar r-jrtfjn to congratulate our- 
feivcs on cur hiuing pnfllil the dan;;er, and buing more fecure of 
our hdppinei?, than thofj \viu>ni wo are nov/ apt to envy for their 
geiting Ciit Ui lli». H) tilily ; For we know not what we ought to 
v,'i;h for, but He, v. hi) m.ide us, knows. 

if r.ny r'-LiJcr fhcuiJ. ii-.i.iglr.o, th.<t I intended to eftablifh any one 
hypotL^lis aj ihc real Jiccount of this miitter ; he miftakcs my dcfign. 
All I njcan by v;\\:x I have advanced, is only to (hew, that the cir- 
ciiViihi^ee of a conriderablc part of our fpecies's pafTing through no 
i\.,u\ of chfr.ipline in this life, do-s not invalid.i'C the nccclTity of a 
d :-: ;!ii-,e t(. !«': j;one thr(.m;'ji by every fpcrivs of tree crciitares, 
y^ or(icr V, their beii-p, edv'.'iu-iliy ait.iilRd lo virtue, and fo 
ji-.cl fiv l:.;Kfr d'.-^-;rces i)f ha;:piuLiG ai;d glory. 

a nri.-i-Ji jV.v. las bef.a fild, :ir. J more, which mi;-ht be offered, 
K I' •:,.'.: \'r;ji.f-, there Ihfuild ic:i;ain diiricuiics wIjIi rei'poct to the 
J.,,-...: • -ipfniy ^f the iniiniiciy v.'ife and gooii Governor of the 
"•■■'■•"'; •■ -^eh {'iort-fin!:ted !); i:nr. as v/c arc, fa-ouid r.o v/ay be 
jfL; . ■ il:o.- ic tlic ftemii-.o c^..Vnaai<ri,ioiis, snd furmount the lup- 
]i.^':..'. o.aiJLi.ii'Js I t!iT: ;d no :ui)ic ':lirin mij-iil have been expefted. 
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We are, through the meannefs of our faculties, ignorant of infinite- 
ly more particulars than we know, in all extcnlive fubjefts ; and we 
fee but part of one fcene in the imraenfe drama of the moral world. 
But in what little we fee, we obferve a thor.fand times more than 
would have been fufficient to prove a wife and good government 
already begun, and going on to perfe*flion. If therefore, we have 
any candor, or any judgment to form a reafonable dedudlion of one 
thing from another, we cannot avoid concluding, that what we do 
not comprehend of the Divine Scheme, is of a piece with what we 
do comprehend, and that the whole is eihblifhcd upon, and conduc- 
ted by, perfeft and unerring redtitude. 

The very circumilance of the difficulty we find in comprehending 
tlie whole of the Divine Scheme, both in the natural and moral 
world, while at the fame time, we find we can enter into them fo 
far, and fee fo much of wifdom and contrivance, is a beauty, and a 
proof that the Author is one whofe ways are iramenfcly above our 
ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts. 

Confidering the fuperabundant care that has been taken for put- 
ting, and keeping us, in the way to happinefsj I think it may be 
fairly concluded, that whoever is not fatisfied with the Divine 
wifdom and goodnefs apparent in the condu<5l of the moral world, 
would not be fatisfied with any poflible degree of them. And it 
is only going on in the fame way of finding fault, wherever we do 
not underftand, and we fhall at laft take exception aganlH: all pofiibili- 
ty of guilt and confequent unhappinefs, and blame our Maker, if we 
are not brought into the world at once perfe^St feraphs ; if this earth is 
not the third region of the heavens; if we cannot give ouifelves 
up to the mofl: fordid lulls and paflions, and yet be prepared for, and 
admitted to the converfation of angels and archanacls. But when weak 
fhort-fighted man has racked his narrow invention to ftart or to folve, a 
thoufand imaginary difficulties in the oeconumy of the infinite Gov- 
ernor of the Univorfe, it will be found at laij-, that though clouds 
and darknefs are rour.d about him, yet right^oulhefs and judice are 
the habitation of his throne. 



SECT. VI. 



V/here'tn the requijife Concurrence of moral yjjj/its conftjls. Our Specter 
under a threefold ObUgdUon ; the frjl rcfpedtng themftlves^ the 
fecond their Fellow-creatures^ and the third, their Creator. Of 
thefrfl of thefe, lo icir, The due Care and Regulation of the mentaF 
end animal natures. 

X. HE requifite concurence of moral agents, of whatever ranfe. 
or order, or their conformity to the grand defign of the Univeifal 
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Governor, which is the ground-work of univerfal- harmony, per- 
feflion, and hap;)incfs Lhrcivi:hout the crc:ition, confifls in their ac- 
ting according to truth, re-.-ilukie anil |)r:>prieiy (in their refpcftive 
flations, whether higher or lower in t^ie Ic^ile of being, whether ia 
ilates of difcipline, or rewar^l) in all cafes or circumlbnces that 
regard cither themlclvcs, thjir feiL)w-b':inj;«, or their Creator. 
"Whatever moral agent ftriftly and univcrfally obfcrves this Tule, he 
is of that c!iara6lcr, which we and all rational beings call good, is 
amiable in the fight of the Supreme Judge of Rciftitude and Good- 
cefs ; and it is as certain, that every fuch bfing mail be finally happy, 
as that the nature of things is wliat it is, and that perfe^ wifdom 
and goodnefs mull aft rightly in governing the world. 

What makes the duty of fuch poor, fliort-fightcd creatures as we 
are who are vet but in the infancy of our being, is likewife the grand 
rule which every angel and arcijangel in heaven obferves. Nay, it 
would be blafphcmy to think of the Supreme Governor of the Uni- 
vcrle, as conducting liis immenfe and au^'ufl oecomony otherwlfe 
than according to the facrcd rale which himfelf has prefcribed for 
the conduct of his leafonable creatures and which is an attribute of 
his ov/n infinitely perfc<lt nature, I mean, immutable and eternal 
rectitude. 

In what a light does this (hew the Dignity of Human Nature ! 
What may we yet come to be ^ Made in the image of God himfelf! 
and taiigV.t to imitate his example ! to whrtr heights may we thus 
CDHiz to be raif'jd ? Would to God, wc could be brought to con- 
fi'V.T our own importance ! Did we f:.fticic:itly reverence ourfelves, 
v J lliould 'ACt a part worthy of the honours, for which our Creator 
gnvc us our bc'r;j. 

The rcv^^ituJ.c of tliat part of our conauJ, which regards our- 
f:lves, conlilts in the due care of our niind^ and o^r bodies, which 
t'.vo purts conflituto our whole nature in the preicnt (late. 

Our mental povv'crs arc generally confidered under the heads of 
intelligence, and paflion. The office of the firft, to judge, end 
diftinauiili betwe-i-n wh:n ou^;iht to be purfucd, and what avoided; of 
the latter, to cx:itc to udtion. Where thefe two capital powers of 
the mind I:old each her proper place, where the underflanding is faith- 
fully exerted in the fearch of truth, and the active powers for attain- 
ing the real good of the creature, fuch a mind may be properly faid 
to be duly regulated, and in a gflod condition. 

The proper exertion of the unuerftandin:^ is in inquiry into im- 
portant truth ; and liiat undci {landing, which is furnilhed with ex- 
tci.IiVC and clear ideas of thini^r;, and tnriched with ufeful and orna- 
mcp.tal ii.^.j'.vlcdgc, is applied as the Divine Wifdom intended every 
rational mind in the univerfe fliould be, if not in one ftate, yet ia 
another; if not unl'.crfally in a (late of difcipline, as that we are 
iiow in, yet in a ftate of perfsftion, to which wc hope hereafter to bi 
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raifed. And whoever, in the prefent ftate, is bleft with the proper 
advantages for improving his mind with knowledge (as natural capa- 
city, leilure, and fortune) and negleds to ufe thofe advantages, will 
hereafter be found gulhy of having omitted an important part of his 
duty. 

Having in the foregoirfg book treated pretty copioufly of the im- 
provement and condu(ft of the underdanding, there is the lefs occa- 
£on to enlarge upon that fubjeft in this place. Let us therefore 
proceed to condder wherein the rectitude of that part of our condudt, 
which regards the adlive powers of the mind, confifls. 

In general, it iis evident, that the will of every individual being 
in the univerfe ought to be effedtually formed to an abfolute and 
implicit fubmiffion to the difpofal of the Univerfal Governor, which 
is faying, in other words, that every created being in the univerfe 
onght to ftudy perfeft redtitude in all his defires and wifties. He 
who defires any thing contrary to the Divine Nature, and will, or 
to what is right and good, is guilty of rebellion againft the Supreme 
Governor of the Univerfe. 

The paffions, as they are commonly, but improperly called, of the 
human mind, are various, and fome of them of fo mixed and com- 
pounded a nature, that they are not eafily ranged under clafTes. The 
following are the principal. Love, or complacence, or defire, 
whofe objed is, whatever appears to us good, amiable, or fit for us, 
as God, our fellow- creatures, virtue, beauty ; joy, excited by hap- 
pinefs, real or imaginary, in pofTeffion, or profped ; fympathy, or 
a humane fenfe of the good or bad condition of our fellow-creatures ; 
felf-love ; ambition, or defire of glory, true, or falfe ; covetoufnefs ; 
love of life ; appetites of eating, drinking, recreation, fleeping, and 
mutual defires of the fexes ; mirth ; anger ; hatred ; envy ; malice ; 
revenge ; fear ; jealoufy ; grief. 

It is the whole foul, or whole man, that loves, hates, defires, oi: 
feais. Every paflion is a motion of the whole being, toward or 
from fome obje<5t, whicli appears to him either defirable or difagrcea- 
ble. And objects appear to us defirable, or difagreeable, either 
from the real excellence our underftanding perceives to be in them, 
as in virtue, beauty, proportion, — and their contraries, as v^ce, 
deformity,* and confufion ; or from fome peculiar ficnefs, or ccn- 
gruity between the objcvSls and our particular make, or caft of mind, 
which is the pure arbitrary effeft of our make ; as in the reciprocal 
love of the fexes, and ihe antipathy we have at certain creatures. 

Now the Divine Will, the dignity of our nature, and perfedt 
reftitude, unite in requiring that every one of our paffions, and 
' appetites be properly diredtcd, and exerted in a proper manner and 
degree ; not that they be rooted out and deftroyed, according to 
the romantic notion of the ancient Stoic Philofophers. It is in 
n^y cafes equally unfuitable to the dignity of our nature^ that the 
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motions of our minds be too weak and languid, as that they be too 
(liong and vigorous. We may be as faulty in not fufHcicntly loving. 
God and Virtue, as in loving the vanities of this world too much. 

Previous to what may be more particularly obferved on the condu^ 
of the natural inclinaiiuns or iiafTions of the mind, it may be proper 
bM'.ily to mention feme general dire^lions, which will be found of 
abiolute ncccility lownrds our undertaking the bufmefs of regulating 
our pullions with any rcifonable profinr^ of fuccefs. 

The fnft preparatory dirctflion I fhall give, is, To habituate our- 
felvcs as early, and as conilitntly as poflible, to confidcration. 

m 

The faculty or capacity of thought is what raifec our nature above 
the^animal. But if we do not ufe this noble faculty for the purpofe 
of diitingulfhing between right and wrong, for finding out, and 
pra<5lifing our duty, we had been as well without it. Nay, the beafta 
ii.ive the advantage of thofe of our fpecics, who a£t the part of 
ly.Jh ; in as far as they are not capable of being called toanaccountf 
or puniihed, as unthinking men, for the negleA or abufe of the 
noble(l of Gcd's good gihs — facrcd reafon. It is dreadful to think 
of the conduft of by far the greateft part of our fpecies, in refpedk 
of inconiideratenefs. Mankind feem to think, nothing more is necef- 
fary, to remove at once all guilt, than only, to drown all thought 
;.i-.d refledlion, and then give thcmfelves up to be led or driven at the 
y'n:^^ jfi cf p:.l]'::)n or appetite. But how v.ill thofe poor unthinking 
c«'«.^;u»e«i b*j hereafter ccnfcunded, when they find the voluntary 
r.erl.f^c cf thought ardconlideraiion treated asamoft atrocious in fult 
\.[''.ji\ the goodnefs of the Author of our h'Ang ! And what indeed 
can be more impious, or contemptuous, than for btings endowed 
with a capacity of thought and urderflandina, to fpurn from them 
the ir.edimable gift of heaven, cr bury thnt talent which was given 
•Jicm to be ufed for the moft important purpofis of diftinguifhing 
between good and evil, and purfuing their own happinefs," and then 
pretend, in excufe for all the madnefs they are guilty of, that they 
tlid not think, bccaufe they caied not to take the pains ? 

If tlicught be the very foundation of the di^'^nity of our nature ; 
if one man is preferable to another, accoidin^^ as he exerts more 
reafon, and fhews more underftanding in his conduffi, wliat rauil be 
faid of thofe, who glory in v»'hat cu;;ht *to be their fiiame, in degrad- 
ing themfelves to the level of inkrinr bcincs ? 

Efpecially, whatprofpecc does the prcfjntage yield, in which we 
feem to vie with one another, who (hull cairy jjleafure and vanity to 
the greateft height, and who Ihall do the moft to difcountenance fober 
thought, and regular conduv5l ? To determine of times and feafons, 
and how long a nation may continue to flourifli, in which luxury and 
extravagance have taken place of all that is rational and manly ; is 
what I do not pretend to. But I appeal to thofe who beft underftacd 
human nature^ and the nature of government^ and who koow the 
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liiftory of other ftates and kingdoms, which have been corrupted In 
the fame manner, whether we have not every thing to fear from the 
prefent univerfal inconiidcrate difToIution of manners, and decay of 
Tirtue, public and private. May heaven take into its own hands the 
reformation of a degenerate people ; and give comfort, and more 
•agreeable prdfpe6ls, to thofc who bleed inwardJy, for the decline of 
their finking country ) 

To return ; let any perfon confider the natural tffe&s which an at- 
tentive and habitual confideration of his own chara^er and conduft 
are likely to produce ; and then judge, whether it is not his duty to 
refolve to a6l the |>art of a reafonable creature. With refped to the 
conduA of his palTions and appetites, let a man make it his conftact 
cuftom to fpend fome time every day in confidering the following 
points, viz. Whether he indulges paffion and appetite beyond the 
intention of nature ; whether, for example, he fcts his heart upon 
gratifying the bodily appetites, for the fake of luxurious indulgence, 
or if he only confults health in eating, drinking, fleeping, and recre- 
ations ; whether he gives hinifelf up to anger upon fmalT or no prov- 
ocation ; whether he fcts his love wholly upon the vanities of life, 
or if he afpires habitually after fomething nobler than any worldly 
purfuit, and fo of the relh Let a man accu/lom himfelf to recolleft 
every evening the mifcarriages of the day in refpcfl of his paflions 
and appetites, and he will foon find, if he be faithful to himfelf, which 
are prevalent, and ought to be fubdued. 

Unlefs we can bring our minds to fome tolerable degree of tran- 
quility and fobriety, we cannot hope to redrefs the irregularities of 
our pafHons and inclinations. What condition mud that foul be in, 
which is continually engaged, and didraded various ways after plea- 
fure, honour, or riches ? If any irregularity, or redundancy, fprings 
op in fuch a mind, there it niuft atyde, and douriih, and firengthen 
more and more, till it become too deeply rooted ever to be eradicated. 
How do we accordingly fee tlie gay, the ambitious, and the covetous, 
give themfelves to be driven in a perpetual whirl of amufcments and 
purfuit?, to the abfolute neglcdt of all that is worth attending to ? 
JBut if the men of bufinefs cannot find time, for getting of money, 
and the fons and daughters of pleafure are too much engaged in hear- 
ing mufic, feeing plaj's, and in tiif endlefs drudgery of the card- 
table ; to find time for getting acquainted with themfelves, and regu- 
lating their minds, I can tell them one truth, and a terrible one ; 
They m»fl find time to die, whether they have prepared themfelves 
for death or not. 

Before any thing can be done to purpofe toward bringing the paf- 
fions under due fubjeftion, it will be neceffary to bring down high- 
fveiling pride and lelf opinion, and to cultivate humility, the foun- 
dation of all virtues. For this purpofe, it will be our wifdom to en- 
deavour to view ourfelves in the light we may fuppofe we appear in 
bdbre that Eye which fees all things exadllv as they are* We are 
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therefore to conCdery that we do not appear to our Maker under the 
fame diftinAioos as we do to one another. He does not regard one 
as a king, another as a hero, or a third as a learned man ! He looks 
down from where he fits enthroDcd above all conceivable height^ 
through the vaft fcale of being, and beholds innumerable different od> 
dcrsy all gradually defcending from himfelf, the higheft created na^ 
ture infinitely inferior to his own original perfection ! At a very great 
diftance below the fummit of created excellence, and at the very 
lowed degree of rational nature, we may fuppofe the All-compre- 
henfive Eye to behold our humble fpecies jufl riCng above the animal 
rank ! How poor a figure mud we make before him in this our infan- 
cy of being, placed on this fpcck of creation, creeping about like 
infects for a day, and then finking into the dud ! Nor is this all. 
For what appearance mud a fet of fuch lawlefs beings as we are^ 
make before that Eye which is too pure to look upon evil without 
abhorrence ? How mud we appear to perfeA Rectitude and Purity, 
guilty and polluted as we are, and covered with the dains of wicked- 
ncf<<, which are the difgrace of any rational nature ? Is pride fit for 
fuch an order of creatures as we are, in cur prefcnt date of humilia- 
tion and pollution ? Can we value ourfelves upon any thing of our 
own ? Have we any thing, that we have not received ? And does 
any rcafonable creature boad of what it owes to another ? Have we 
not infinite reafon to loathe ourfelves, and to be covered with 
diame and confufion ? And are fhame and pride, in any refpe^ con- 
fident ? 

The few advantages we pcflefs at prefent want only to be confider- 
ed, to convince us how little they are to be boaded of. The whole 
of our bodily perfections may be fummoned up in two words, 
drength, and beauty. As for the fird, this is a poor qualification to 
boad of, in which we are, to fay the lead, equalled by the plodding 
ox, and dupld afs. Befides, it is but three days ficknefs, or the lofs 
of a little blood, and a Hercules becomes as manageable as a child ! 
Who then would boad of what is fo very precarious ? 

As to beauty, that fatal ornament of the female part of our fpc» 
cles, which has exhauded the human wit in raptures to its praife, 
which fo often proves the misfortune of its poffefTor, and the cUfquiet 
of him who gives himfeif to the admiration of it ; which has ruined 
cities, armies, and the virtue of thoufands : What is beauty ? A 
plcafmg glare of white and red reflected from a ddn, incomparably 
exceeded by the glofTy hue of the humble daify, which was made to 
be trod upon by every quadruped. The mild glitter of an eye, out- 
(hone by every dew-drop on the grafs. Is it inherent in the drudhxre 
of the human frame ? No : — Strip off the fcarf-lkin to the thiek- 
nefs of a fifk's fcale ; and the charming fair grows hideous to behold. 
A fudden fright alarms her ; a fit of fickneu attacks her \ the rofes 
fly from her cheeks ; her eyes lofe their fire ; die looks haggard, pale, 
and ghadly. Even in all the blooming pride of beauty, what is the 
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human frame ? A mafs of corruption, and dlfeafe covered over with 
a fair fkin. When the animating fpirit flies, and leaves the lovely 
tabernacle behind, how foon does horror fucceed to admiration ! 
How do we haden to hide out of fight the loathfome remains of 
beauty ! Open the channel-houfe in which, a very little while ago, 
the celebrated toafl was laid. Who can now bear to look on that 
face, fhrivelled and black, and loathfome, which ufed to be the de- 
•light of every youthful gazer? Who could now touch, with one fin- 
gjcr, her, whofe very fteps the enamoured youth would have klfTed ? 
Can the lover himfelf go near, without flopping his nofe at her, who 
nfed to breathe all the perfumes of the fpring ? If beauty is a fubjefl 
for boafting, what is matter of mortificaticn ? 

The accomplifhment of the mind are likewife two, knowledge and 
Tirtue. Is there any reafon to be proud of the poor attainments we 
can in the prefent ftate gain in knowledge, of which the perfedtioa 
isy To know our own weaknefs ? Is that an accomplifhment to be boafl- 
cd of, which a blow on the head, or a week's illnefs will deftroy ? 
As to our attainments in virtue, or religion, to be proud on thofe ac- 
counts, would be to be proud of what we did not pofTefs : for pride 
would annihilate all our virtues, and render our religion vain. If our 
virtue and religion be not founded in humility, they are falfe and (b- 
phifticate ; confequently of no value. And who would be proud of 
what is of no value \ 

The pride of riches is yet more monftrous than any of the others. 
To turn the good gift of Providencfe into vanity and wantonnefs ; to 
value one^s (elf upon what is altogether foreign and accidental, and 
makes no part of merit, as not being the inherent qualification either 
of body or mind, nor any way valuable or honourable, .but according 
at we ufe it : What can be conceived more remote from common feofe, 
nnlefs we refledl on the folly of thofe who take occafion to value them- 
ielves on their birth, and are proud that they can trace back a great 
many fathers, grandfathers^ and great-grandfathers, whofe virtues 
and vices belonged wholly to themfelves, and are gone with them ? It 
is amazing to think how poor a pretence is thought fufficient to fup- 
port human folly. The family of the cottager is as ancient as that of 
the lord of the manor, if it could be traced. And in every family 
there have been fcoundrels, as well as heroes, and more of the form- 
er than the latter. 

As pride was the iRtroduAion to all the evil that we know of 
in the moral world, fo humility is the only foundation, upon which 
the ftrudture of virtue can be raifed. A fubmiifive, tradable tem- 
per is alone capable of being formed to obedience. A mind puffed 
up with felf-opinion, cannot bring itfelf to liilen to advice, or 
to yield to juft authority. The wife man endeavours to attain 
iiich a knowledge of himfelf, that he may neither, on one hand, 
aft a part unworthy of himfelf, nor on the otlier, forget his pre- 
ieat humble (tation^ aadprefumeon any thought or adtioauniuitabletolu 
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Befcr* we can hope to p,o any great l€n;;i1i in the Juc reguUtioo 
of our p:{ii 'Pi'? or ;r.clin.ition«!, wc m\\i\ rc<"!vs carefully to ftudy» 
and tho;oi:^h!y to mailer, that null if^l'ul ut all tienccs, fetf- 
knowUd'^e. 

It is not in fthools, in iiniverfitie?, or in tin? voluminous works of 
the learned, that wc mufl fv-arch fur i^^is molt imjiortant branch of 
knowledge. He, \\'\:o would kr.ovv l.lir.f.ir, niuii f»:aith carefully 
his own heart, ni (1 n:;dy diligeritly his ov/:i charat^cr. He mutt 
above all things liu.ly lue p.^culiar wtal;nciTts of his nature. la 
order to find out thefc, he ov.^m to recoll.wt c;ftcn what particular 
follies have molt frcqu'.ni.'y diav.n him into diiTicuh.ics and dif^reffes. 
If he finds, that !:c I'.iis Ir.'.n cftc.i cngagal in c i.irrds, and difputeSf 
he niay conclude, t'i«it tlic p.iiilua uf an;;cr i:^ too powerful in him, 
and Willis to be bru;:ght ur.dcr f.iiijcv^iioii. If he recolledls Tariotis 
inllanoes «'f his bchavir.^ in a lev J, an intemperate^ an envious, or 
2 malicious manner, and that lie lus c fien had occaiion to blame 
Llmicif for a beha\iour vliich has brocg'.it u})on him the reflcdUons 
of titv: fiijcr aiid rcouittr part of ptopie ; it is evident^ where the 
fault lie:, and what h to be correcced. But confcience, and the 
facred rule of life contained in holy fcripture, are more certain 
telh by wiiicli to try onc*s charadlcr, than the general opioioB o£ 
mankind. 

Nothing is more common, than for a pcrfon's weaknefs to be 
known to every body but himfelf. Let a man therefore fet his own 
condudl at a diftancc from hirafelf, and view it v/iih the fame eye 
as he m-y fuppofe a llr anger re^jiirds it ; or with the fame as he 
himftlf views that of an'.ahiT pcifon. Let one endeavour to find 
O'lt iomc perfon, whofe ochaviour and charadcr comes the neareft it> 
his own ; and in t!ju: vi.v/ l.ii^ifiif as in a mirror. And as there U 
generally fome rffciu'j'incj icLwccn the characters cf thofc, who 
keep up a long fricadinip, a m^i may, generally fpeaking, fee hi» 
own likenefs in that of his fiicnd. 

It will be of (ireat rGrr;.q!icnc2 ro you to know what charadler 
is drawn of you by your enemy, tfi^tciiiily if you find feveral agree 
in the fam-. Enemies will help yr.ii, iror^- than friends, in dif- 
fevering your f.tulis j for they V.iil a2:;ravatc v^^hat your friends 
will lefTen. 



A'.tfT.d cyrtfuliy to the ger^iia! fli ,In of yc-r M!'7U|:ht3. Obi 
u'l.at fi'.l:je:!s life oaf^neii, ;;nd rhiJc lun^);cll in yuur mind, 
Avhat yeu d-.vcii ^^on ^[ih ihe g;cH-..ll ddiht. Vcu will by 
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hsd our what paiuon, or .n|:pc::te, i.^s the alt<.'!v:i.^nt, and ought to 
hclubJucd. Il is from tn- fulnclz or thehcjui. tl.iit the mouth 
fpeiiJis. And from a man's ca^.r m inner of taiJimr en certain fa- 
vourite fuljeft?, e\ery cne, who (ocnds an hour in his company, 
finds out his prevailing pafiion, v. li.lc he hin,r.!f r,etiiaps is, ail his 
lite, wholly ignorant of it. Ladly, whoever means in earneft to 
come at the true knowledge of his o\vn weakncifsS; kt him liftcD, 
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with the mod facred attentioDy to e^ery motion of confcience. 
There is more meaning in her fofteft whifper, than in the loudefl: 
applaufe of the unthinking multitude. 

Another dire^ion of the utmofl confequence to- our fetting about 
the due regqjation of our paiHons, and indeed to our behaving in 
general in a manner fuitable ,to the true dignity of our nature^ is. 
That we reverence ourfelves* 

The eflfe^, which a juft and habitual fenfe of the grandeur and 
importance of our nature, and the high elevation we are formed ca- 
pable of, would have upon us, is, Ta infpire us with fentiments 
worthy of onrfelves, and fuitable to the gracious dedgns of the Author 
of our being. This is very confiftent with that humility which be- 
comes us fo well in our prefent condition. Humility is commenda- 
ble ;• Bafenefs odious. Did men habitually confider themfelves as 
formed for immortality, they would not fo j^encrally fet their whole 
hearts upon the prefent life. Did they conftantly keep in mind their 
heavenly Original, and the end of their creation, they could not 
thus fink their very fouls into earth. Did they often r^fledl upon the 
worth of immortal minds, they would not think of fatisfying them 
with the grofs and fordid objeAs of fenfe. Did they confider them- 
felves as intended for companions of angels and archangels, they 
would not, by indulging carnal appetite, debafe themfelves to the 
level of the brutes. Did they duly reverence themfelves as beings 
-formed for the contemplation and fruition of infinite perfe^lion, they 
would think it beneath them to place their happinefs in the enjoyment 
of any thing created. 

One general rule carefully attended to, and the judgment of our 
own confciences according to it faithfully followed, would make the 
whole conduA of the paiHons and appetites clear, and would pre- 
vent our falling into any error in indulging or fupprelling ' them. 
The rule is, To confider what good purpcfc is to be gained by the 
exertion of every active power of the mind ; and to take care, that 
in the conduft of every paffion and appetite, v/e have that end fingly, 
and nothing elfe in view. 

I will therefore proceed to Ihew, in a particular manner, how 
this rule is to be applied in the regulation of thofe of our paffions and 
appetites, which have important effeds upon our moral charadcrs. 

That motion of the mind, which we call Love, or Defjre, tends 
naturally to draw and engage us to whatever is either in its own na- 
ture truly amiable and excellent, or which our prefent flate renders 
it neccirary that fhe fhould be engaged to. There is no danger of 
our loving God, or virtue, or defiring our own real happinefr too. 
much. For thefe are proper and worthy obje<fls of the be.'t affec- 
tions of every rational being throughout the v/hole of its exiftcnce. 
The inclination we find in ourfclves toward fuch objcdts, is tiie pure 
effeft of our having clear and rational apprehenfions of their real, 
internal excellence; not of any faditious or arbitrary taile implanced, 
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in our mia Js, or any arbitrary fitaefs in fuch objeds to gain our affec- 
tions. No rational unprejudiced mind in the univerfe ever hady or 
can have, juft apprehcafions of the Divine perfedlions, and of the ex- 
cellence of vittuey that has not admired and loved them. And the 
clearer the apprehenfions, the ftrongcr mutt be the affedlion. 

To mix and confound together all the motions of the mind, and 
to range them all indifcriminately under one head, is reducing the 
whole philofophy of Human Nadire to a mere jumble- Hunger or 
thiril, for example, are no more to be confidered under the head of 
felf-love, than anatomy under that of agronomy. The pure difin- 
terefted love of virtue is no more to be called a fadlitious or arbitrary 
inclination^ as the mutual deiires of the fexes undoubtedly is» tluui 
gravitation is to be called foiidity or exteniion. The bodily appe- 
tites, improperly fo called, are plainly factitious and temporary ; for 
we can conceive of a living, confcious, rational being, who has not 
fo much as an idea of them ; nay, the time will come, when they 
will be wholly forgot by at k^d/ome of our own fpecies. But is it 

{lofTible to conceive of a living, confcious, rational being, who, if 
eft to itfclf free and uncorrupted, fhould be able to avoid loving 
virtue, or could be indifferent to goodnefs, as foon as it became an 
objedl of its perce]>iion ? Again, the fitnefs between the appetite and 
the objcdt is in lome cafes evidently arbitrary. Different (pecies» 
therefore, choofe different forts of food, which, without that arbi- 
tary fitnefs, would be alike grateful or difagreeable to all taftes ; fo 
that grafs and hay would be as acceptable to the lion and the vulture* 
as to the' horfe and the ox ; and the flelh as agreeable to the horfe 
aji the ox, as to the lion and vulture. On the contrary, in other 
cafes, this fitnefs is by no means arbitrary or factitious, but unaltera- 
ble and necefTiry. A mind, to which apparent truth was no objedl ; 
an underflanding, which faw no beauty or defirablenefs in undoubted 
virtue and rectitude, mufl be perverted from its natural (kite, and dc* 
bauched out of itfelf. 

Our love to earthly objects may eaftly be carried to excefs. For 
it is evident, that a very moderate attachment is fufficient, where the 
connection is intended to hold only for the prefent (hort life. As on 
the other hand, thofe objeCts which are intended to be the final hap- 
pinefs of our being, ought to be purfued with the utmoft ardency of 
affection. To purfue, with an unbounded defire, an objeCt, whofc 
nature and perfections are bounded within very narrow limits, is a 
grofs abfurdity ; as to be cold and indifferent to that which is of in- 
eflimabie worth, is contrarv to found reafon. But to obferve the 
general conduCt of mankind, one would think they confidered God 
and virtue, and eternal happincfs, as objeCts of little or no confer 
qaence ; aid good caung and drinking, pleafure and wealth, as 
alone worth the attention of reafonablc brings. One would imagine 
they believed thitthe latter were to be the everlafting enjoyment of 
the radoaal mind, and the former the tranGtory amufement of a few 
years at moil:. Wilat do minkind parfue with the greated eagernefs^ 
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What are their hearts moft fet upon ? What does their converfation 
mod cut) upon ? What is their laft thought at night and their firft in 
the morning ? and what employs their minds through the whole day ? 
I am afraid the obje^s, which engage their fupreme attention, are of 
no higher a nature than how to get money ; to raife themfelves, as 
they very improperly call it, in the world ; to concert a party of 
pleafure, or fome other fcheme of as little confequence. Now, if 
the prefent were to be the final (late, this turn of mind might be pro- 
per enough. But that a being formed for immortality fhould fet his 
Vi^hole affei^ions upon this mortal life, is as if a traveller, going to a 
diftant country, fhould make abundant provifion for the voyage, and 
fpend his whole fortune by the way, leaving nothing for his comforts 
able fettlement when he arrives, where he is to pafs his days. 

Suppofe an unbodied ipirit, of the character of moft human minds, 
entered upon the future (late, left to itfelf, and neither raifed to pofi- 
tive htppinefs, nor condemned to pofitive punifhment ; I a(k, what 
mufl: be the condition of fuch a being ? What can be more deplorable 
than the fituation of a mind, which has loft all the objects of its de- 
light, and can enjoy nothing of what makes the happinefs of the ftate 
in which it is placed ? For, alas, there is no eating and drinking, no 
ftock-jobbing or traificking, no enjoyment of wine and women, no 
parliamenteering in the world of fplrits ; and in this world of (pints 
we fhall all find ourfelves before many years be gone. What then is 
our wifdom I Not furely to fet our whole affedtions upon this prefent 
fleeting ftate ; but to habituate ourfelves to think of die eternal exift- 
-cnce hereafter as the principal end of our being, and what ought there- 
fore to fill up the greateft part of our attention, and to engage our 
warmeft affedlions and moft eager purfuit. 

That any being in the univerfe fhould ever bring itfelf to hate itfelf, 
or defire its ov/n mifery, as mifery, is impoflible. Though a reafon- 
able feif-love, rightly dire,0:ed, is highly commendable, nothing is 
more eafy or common, than to err egregioufly with refped to felf- 
love. Moft people love themfelves fo very much, and in a way fo 
abfurd, that they love nothing elfc, except what is clofely conneded 
Vith themfelves r and that they love more for their own fdkes than 
any thing elfe. That mind muft be wonderfully narrow that is wholly 
Vrl^ptup in itfelf. But this is too vifibly the charadler of moft human 
minds. The true ftandard of redituJe as to felf-love, is, That every 
one love himfelf as God may be fuppofed to love him ; that is, as an 
individual among many. To the Divine Mind every objed appears 
as it really is. We ought therefore to endeavour to fee things in the 
light in which they appear to that Eye which comprehends the uni- 
vcrfal fyftem. If we thus enlarged our conceptions, we fhould never 
fuffer our whole regards to be pofTcffed by any one finite obje<5t what- 
ever, not even by felf. Nor fhould we ever think of preferring 
ourfelves unjuftly to others, or raiCng ourfelves upon their ruin. 
For that is to adl as if a man did not confider himfelf as a part, and 
a very fmall part of an immenfe whole, but as the only being in the 
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univerfe ; than which nothing can be more monftrous. If we loved 
ourfelves as our Maker loves us, we (hould not think of being partial 
to our faults ; but (hould view them with the fame eye as we do thofe 
of others. It is a great unhappinefs that we cannot root out of our 
footilh hearts this fhameful weaknefs. Does it at all alter the real 
evil of a bad action, that it was I who did it ? Will a lie become a 
truth in any mouth ? Is not every man's felf as much felfy and as dear 
to him as I am to myfcif ? And is the immutable and eternal nature 
of right and wrong to be changed by every man's fancy ? If I fee 
injuitice, falfehood, or impiety in another in the mod odious light, 
docs not a third peifon fee them in mc in the fame manner ? And 
does not tlie all-piercing Eye of Heaven fee them alike in all ? If I 
am fliocked at the vices of another perfon, have I not a thoufand 
times more reafon to be (larded at my own ? Thofe of another can 
never do me the prejudice which my own can do me. The plague 
at Conjlant'mopk can never affedt me, as if it attacked me in my own 
peifon. 

The love of praife, or defire of diftinftion, is a paffion as necef- 
fary to a thinking being, as that which prompts it to preferve its ex- 
ilUnce. But as this tendency, like all the others which enter into 
the human make, ought to be fubjeft to the government of reafon^ 
it is plain, that no approbation, but that of the wife and good, is of 
any leal value, or deferves the lead regard. The advantage gained 
by the exertion of this univerfal propenfity, is, that men may be 
thereby excited to fuch a courfe of allien, as will deferve the appro* 
batiun of the -wife and good. But the love cf undidinguifhing ap- 
plaufe will never produce this effefb. For the unthinking multitnde 
generally give their praife where it is leaft due, and overlook real 
merit. One Charles of Sweden^ or Lewis of France^ the common 
furies of the world, fhall receive more huzzas from the madding 
crowd, than ten Alfredsy the fatljers of their country, So that the 
defire of promifcuuus praife, as it defeats the moral deGgn of the 
paflion, is altogether improper and mifchievoas, inftead of being 
ufeful. The rule for the conduft of this paffion, is, To a6t fuch a 
part as (hall deferve praife ; but in our conduft to have as little re- 
gard as poHibie to praife. A good man will dare to be meanly, or 
ill thought of in doing well ; but he will not venture to do ill iu order 
to be commended. 

The paflion, or emotion which we call anger, ferves the fame pur- 
pofe as the natural weapons with which the animal creation is fur- 
nished, as teeth, horns, hoofs, and claws ; I mean for our defence 
againft attacks and infults. Cool reafon alone would not have fufHciently 
animated us in our own defence, to fccure us in the quiet pofFeifion 
of our natural rights, any more than it would alone have fuggefted 
to us the due care and nouri(hment of our bodies. To fupply» 
therefore, the deficiences of reafon in our prefent imperfect (late^ 
paflion and appetite come in, and are necefTary to the human com- 
poiiticn. And it would have been as much to the purpofe, that the 
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ancient StoicS fhould have diredled their difciples to cradic;ite hunger 
and thirft, as anger, grief, love, and the other natural pajQions. It 
is indeed tqo true, that in our prcfent iniperfedl flatc we are in much 
greater danger 0^ yielding too mucli to our pafTions, than of fubduing 
them too thoroughly ; and therefore we find all wife teachers, and 
particularly the bed of teachers, who came from heaven to inftruft 
us, labouring to inculcate upon mankind the conqueft of pafilon and 
appetite, without fcltiiig any bounds to the length they would have 
the conqueft carried ; as knowing, that there is no need to caution 
men againft an exctfs on this (jl^l^^ ilde. And, with refpcdt to the 
paflion we are now treating of, if a perfcn does not fhew himfelf 
wholly incapable of being moved, if he does not direflly invite inju- 
ries and aflaults, by bcuiing without all meafure ; if he does but 
from time to time fhew that he has in him too much f|)Irit to fuffer 
himfelf to be trampled upon ; I am clearly of opinion, that he can- 
not exert this pafSon too feldom, or too moderately. 

If we take the fame method for coming at the true (late of things 
in this, as in other cafes, viz. endeavouring, as before dirct^ed to 
get that view of them which appears bcfo.''e the all-comprehenfive eye 
of God, we fliall then fee how abfurd the exceflive indulgence of 
thislawlefs paffion is. To the Supreme Mind we appear a fet of in- 
firm, fhort-figfcted, helplefs beings, engaged to ope another by nature, 
and the neceffity of our affairs ; incapable of greatly prejudicing one 
another ; all very nearly upon a footing ; all guiky before hini ; all 
alike under his government, and all to fland hereafter before the 
fame judgment-feat. How ridiculous iTiuil then our fatal quarrels, 
our important points of honour, our high indignation, and our migh- 
ty refentments appear before him ? Infihltdy more contemptible than 
the contentions between the frogs and mice do to us in the ludicrous 
ancient poem afcribed to Homer. 

But this is not all. Let it be confidered alfo how the impiety of 
our hatred and refentment, muft appear before that Eye, which fees 
all things as they are. That the Supreme Governor of the world 
Ihould choofe to vindicate to himfelf the priviliege of fearching the 
hearts, and of knowing the real charaders of all his creatures, is no 
more than might be expected. Whoever therefore prcfumes to pro- 
nounce upon thecharafter or llate of any of his fellow- creatures be- 
fore God, affumesthe incommunicable privilege of Divinity. Now, 
every man who hates his fellow-creature, muil firfl: conclude him to 
be wicked and hateful in the fight of God, or he mufl hate him whom 
God loves ; which is fuch a piece of audacious oppofition to the Di- 
vine Mind, as hardly any man will confefs himfelf capable of. 




founded in the Divine) 

God himfelf, whofc privilege it is to dccidj finally, either im nedi- 

atcly, or by thole wiioni hs has authorifed for that purpofe ? 
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Farther, let the cffefls of this unruly paflion, carried to its utmoft 
length, and indulged univerfally, be confidered, that we may judge 
ivhether it be mod for the good of the whole, that we conquer, or 
give way to it. Experience (hews, that every paflion and appetite 
indulged, would proceed to greater and greater lengths without end. 
Suppofe then every man to lay the reins upon the neck of his fury, 
and give himfelf up to be driven by it without controul into all man- 
ner of madnefs and extravagance : The obvious confequence muft 
be the deflrudlion of the weaker by the flronger, till the world be- 
came a defert. 

Whatever is right for one man to praftifc, is equally right for all, 
unlefs circumftances make a difference. If it be proper that one man 
indulge anger without a caufe, no circumflances can make it improper 
that all do fo. If it be proper that one man fuffer his pafEon to hur- 
ry him on toabufe, or deftroy an innocent perfon, it is proper that all 
do fo, and that the world be made one vaft fcene of blood and defo- 
lation. 

People ought to be very careful in the younger part of life, not to 
give way to paffion : for all habits ftrengthen with years. And 
he, who in youih indulges an angry and fretful temper, by the time 
he comes into years, is likely to be unfufferable by his peevi/hneA ; 
which, though not fo fatal and terrible as a furious temper, is more 
frequently troublefome, and renders the perfon who gives way to it 
more thoroughly contemptible. The excefHve' flrength of all our 
palHons is owing to our negle^ to curb them in time, before they be- 
come unconquerable. 

When therefore you feel paiCon rifing, inftead of giving it vent in 
outrageous expreifions, which will inflame both your own, and that 
of tlie perfon you are angry with, accuAom yourlelf to call refiedtion 
10 your aflirtance. Say to yourfelf. What is there in this affair of 
fufficient confequence to provoke me to expofe myfelf ? Had I not 
better drop the quarrel, if the ofifeno^ were much niore attrocious, 
than be guilty of folly ? If I have loft money, or honour, by this 
injurious perfon, muft I lofe by him my wits too ? How would a 
Socrates, or a Phocian, have behaved on fuch an occafion ? How did 
a greater than either behave on an occafion of incomparably greater 
provocation, while he had it in his power to have ftruck his enemies 
dead with a word ? True greatnefs appears in reftrainihg, not giving 
a loofe to pafHon. 

Make a refolution for one day not to be put out of temper upon any 
account. If you can keep it one day, you may two ; and fo on. 
To keep you in mind of your refolution, you may wear a ring upon 
a particular finger, or ufe any other fuch contrivance. You may ac- 
cuftom youifelf never to fay any thing peevifh, without thinking it 
over as long as you could count fix deliberately. After you have ha- 
bituated yourfelf for fome time to this practice, you will find it as un- 
natural to blunder out rafh fpeeches, as you do now to deliberate be- 
fore you fpcak. 
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Envy and malice are rather corruptions of natural paflions, thair 
the natural growth of the human heart. For the very lead degree of 
them is wicked and unnatural as well as the g^eateft. Emulation, out 
of which arifes envy, is one of the nobleft exertions of a rational 
mind. To afpire to equal whatever is truly great in a fellow-creature, 
what can (hew more confpicuoufly true greathefs of mind ? What 
worthy mind was ever without this difpofition ? But to look with an 
evil eye upon, or to hate that excellence in another, which we cannot, 
or will not emulate, is the very difpofition of an evil fpirit : for it is 
hating a perfon for the very thing which ought to excite love and ad- 
miration* 

Some of the other exceffes we are apt to run into in indulging our 
pai&ons have to plead f6r themfelves, that the exertion of thofe paf- 
lions is attended with a fendble pleafure. But anger, hatred, malice, 
envy, revenge, and all the iralcible pailions, the more (Irongly they 
operate, the greater torment they produce. And it muft be an ex- 
traordinary degree of virulence in a mind, that makes it choofe to 
torture itfelf for the fake of exerting its fpite againft another. Which 
ipite alfo, through the gobdnefs of an over-ruling Providence, inflead 
fo£ hurting the perfon attacked, moft commonly recoils in vengeance 
upon him who has indulged in himfelf fo devilifh a temper. 

The natural inclination we have to fympathife with our fellow-crea- 
tures, to make their cafe dur own, and to fuffer a fenHble pain when 
we think of their mifery or misfortune, was placed in us to draw us 
more efFe£hially than reafcn alone would, to endeavour to relieve 
them. It is therefore evident:, that this motion of the mind ought 
. to be encouraged and ftrengthened in us, becaufe we cannot be too 
much attached to our fellow-creatures, at the fame time that we ought 
to adl chiefly upon rational motives in endeavouring, to relieve the dif- 
trefles of our bretliren of mankind. 

Fear is a natural pafEon of the mind, and ought no more to be era- 
dicated than any of the others. A reafonable caution againd, and 
deiire of avoiding whatever would prove in any degree hurtful, is the 
prudent motion of every rational created mind. " The conduft of this 
paifion conflds in dire^ing our fear, or caution, to proper objects. 
To fear poverty, or pain, or death, more than guilt ; to dread the 
mifery of an hour, or of a life, more than a future punifhment for ages, 
is feanog a lefTer evil more than a greater, choofing an extreme de^ 
gree of mifery for the fake of avoiding an incooflderable one. 

Though a daftardly fpirit is, generally fpeaking, a proof of bafe- 
nefs of mind, it does not therefore follow, that to dare to attempt 
any thing, however unreafonable or unjud, is true fortitude, A bul- 
ly, a drunkard, or a lunatic, will attack what a wife man will avoid 
encountering with. For the natural or adventitious vivacity of tem- 
per in fuch perfons, which is owing to bodily conflitution, or intox- 
ication by liquor, or to a preternatural flow of fpirits hurrying them 
on, and reafon being in them very weak^ or altogether infuflicient for 
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r-f^Minin.:: '.'-.ch iinpttaofi'y, ii is no wonilcr it they rup. into the moil 
«x^».. v.^\.M.i. an«J <!.;;•;•,;. r (MS ;i'!\'t^tKi ics, nor ilrlKy Jonietini^:s carry A\ 
bfiu::- t' , .11. iiirthf very ii'-.ifii ilmt a pcilon, or boJy oY' nitn, 
are rci \'.y-: to a dprp:rAie dfiy c, renders them much mure ronnid- 
ablc to ;t I'j.jle who hnvc not, or |:crh;i;>T; c.mnot work tlicmk^lves up 
to f!if:fh;'.ij jiiLrh. True ci»'i;m;»': is cool and dchberatt.*, founded in a 
f:f?':ijj atMchmciit to |'iflij'-\ irii'h, love of one's country, and of 
trno gijiy ; anJ is u<«iiliiii\1 and rellrylned by wiidom and goodnefs. 
"Jiivj foitiiude appe.irj ir.l:nitc!y moro j^iorioi;-, in the faithful martyfy 
who fubuivfl by want and imprifonment, goes <;ti without fear, but 
viLhout pridt, iViciul!^.l"s and alone, and in tlio Mi.Klof the infulting 
crowd ''i. l; ;i'>hi:. bi.viy to the devouring flam.", in iionor of God and 
hi:, tiiirh, t!idii ill the bh.ficring commander at the head of his thout* 
iiiid.<, \vi»o marches to battle, and, in corifidcnce of the mi^htofhis 
arjuy, aln..::ly alVurts himfeliof Nt^Ttory ; and yet tl.e l.xiicr is im- 
moiLili"- d Ly the venal iiiiin of Hattcry, while im: fornicr is pafTed 
over in filei.cc. 

The Icii of U^ne ;;:>od wluch vv'c have ti.lier enjoyed or had rea- 
fonable hopes of attaining, or tiij arrival or fomc poiiiive evil, is a 
real'cnabie luhjedt of rcafonab'e grief; and tl;e concern of miiui ought 
to be jiroportioned to the greatnefs of the icii, or tJie fcverity of the 
ctiamiiy ^vhich \z come upon us. As for tht; aiP.:6cions of this prefent 
life, iiich H': tljj lofs of riches, of health, ofthe frivor of ilie great, of 
t!ie gr.i; \ ( I'.rijn of our fellow crcatiirc?, of fi lends or rtiarioDS, by 
removal lo l -lunt ; I;:ccs, or by dcaih ; thefe, and the like, being all 
t.mpo.'ary, wc lui^w our wifJom mofl by bearing them with patience, 
<r '.vt M i;i(»f} of them with indirfcri-nce, in confidcration of the prol^ 
].:> [ ■-;•' }'=vc', if we bo \"!i:iiuir', of having all fi:ch loffcs made up to 
^.'S lur^jftcr ; o'* beii^;i h'TLift^ir pofTciTed of the true and unfading 
:i(i^. :- ; rA haviii;.'. t'l.: i..-.-j^rity of our charatflcrf cleared before men 
i'.\.\ an;:!.-: ; of h-.in;^ r.^'iorcd to c^a' valuribie friends and relations, 
-.,r.;) i,:Ki.Ld to tlum in a hcLccr ar.d hapj)ier Itatc, where they and we 
:h.\\\ be ti'Acr ioi true and L>:alied frl^ndfliip, aiid where we fhall no 
;iK»e I'-r a cruel ic'iunai'ion. 

'i'licic i<; but one juil fubjec^ of •',»>.*;•/ or lading grief that I knaw 
i^f ; if. is the r^nfideiation of our {;;iilr before G.xi. That we our- 
;'. i»cs or o. hers, fhould ever h-jv. oHTcndcd il;e kind-jft and bell of 
liw^.1^s, whv>m we were, by all the ties of nature and reafon, obliged 
ti' :')\.', to obey, and t«) adore ; diis is a griif that will lie heavy 
i-r-i-n every confiderste mind : And till that happy day comes, when 
uii L.?ars are to be wiped away, and all griefs buried in oblivion, the 
i;iO;:;(lit r.f our own ^uilt, and ti^at o{' our unhappy unthinking fellow- 
(.ic^ti.rc?, C'.ipht not for any Ion?, time to be out of our view. Nor 
is t.-it-e any de^^rcfi (.*f concern (ir.ferior to what might difqualify us 
for liiepwi-ormance of the duties of lile) too great for the occallon. 
Nor C.J.1 any thing be imagined more aufurd, than for a reafoning 
ben jT to exprefs mere uneafinefs about a trifling lofs or affliftion, 
whi^.!:; like ail temj oral diftrefis, will, cifier a few y^ars be to us, 
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as if they had never been ; at the fame time that the confideration of 
thofe offences againft the Majei'ly of Heaven, which may have fatal 
efiret^s upon their final flate, raifes no oneafinefs in their minds. 
That a thinking creature (or rather a creature capable of thought) 
{hould fret for the lofs of a mortal friend or relation^ whom we al- 
ways knew to be mortal, and be under no concern for his having 
ahenated from himfelf by his wickednefs, the favour of the moft 
powerful, the modfaithful, and the kinded Friend. That a rational 
creature fhould bitterly lament the loft patronage of a prince, or peer, 
whofe favour he knew to be uncertain and precarious, and give him- 
felf no trouble about his having forfeited the protection of Him» 
upon whom he depends for every moment's exigence, and every de- 
gree of happinefs he can enjoy in the prefent life, and through ail 
eternity ! Surely fuch grief is indulged with great impropriety ! 

While we live in the body, it is. plainly neccfiary, that v/e beftow 
a reafonable attention upon the body, for providing whatever may 
be ufeful for its health and fupport. To think of eradicating, or 
deftroying the appetites, would be making lure of the deftrudion of 
the body. The point we ought to have in view is, therefore, to 
conduct and regulate them fo, as beft to anfwer the wife ends, for 
which they were planted in our nature. 

That every living creature fhould have in its make a ftrong defire 
to preferve life, was necefTary. But in rational nnnds all natural 
inftinftsare to be under the controul of reafon ; the fuperior faculty 
ro govern the inferior. It is evident, that there may be many cafes, 
in which redlitude and propriety may require us to get over tlie in- 
llin<5tive love of life, as well as to conquer the influence of the ether 
natural paflions. Whoever loves life more than virtue, religion, or 
his country, is guilty of a grofs abfurdity in preferring that, which is 
of lefs confequence, to that which is of greater. We are always to 
tndeavour, as before obferved, to view things in the light, they may 
he fuppofed to appear in to the All-comprchenfivc Mind. But I can- 
not bring myfelf to believe, that my life appears to the Supreme 
Mind of fuch importance, that it ought to be preferred to the preju- 
dice of facred and eternal truth ; tl\at it is better, th^ people fhould 
pcrifh for one man, than one man for the people. 

If the heroes and fages among the Heathens, who L:c] ij-^ fuch 
fure profpe*5l of a future cxiflence as we have, or may have : if they, 
whole views of a life to come, were rather Itior.g defiies, than wdl 
eflablifhed hopes ; if they fhewed fuch a contempt of the prefc*:t 
life, as to give it up with joy and triumph for the fervicc of their 
covmtry, and for the flikc of truth ; of wl'eh hiflury* furniflies in- 
ilances almofl: innumerable ; it were to be c.^iic^^lcd, that wc fliould, 
in tl:e contempt of life, greatly exceed them ; which, to our flian^e, 
is far from being the cafe. 

A competency of the g(wd things of life being necc/Taiy for the 
fupport of lifei it is evident, that a rcaibnaLle degree of cave, iu« 
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diiflry, and frugality, h altogether proper ; of which I have treated 
pretty copioufly in the firfl part of this work. Whenever this care 
for the conveniences of life proceeds to fuch ?. length, as to produce 
a love of riches for their own fake, it is then, that a man fliews 
hinifelf bewildered and lod to all ranonal and judicious views, and 
er.ch.intcd with a mere imaginary objeft of no real value in itfelf. 
That a nun lliould bellow his whole labour in heaping up pieces of 
nieral, or paper, and ihould make his very being wretched, becaufe 
he cannot get together the quantity he aims at, which he does not 
need, nor would ufe, if he had them in his pofTefTion ; is much the 
fame wii'Jom, as if he fpent his life in filling his magazines with 
cockle-fliells, or pebbles. If it be like wife remembered, that every 
palFion indulged, becomes in time an unconquerable habit, and that 
a fixed love of fordid riches is altogether unfuitable to the fpiritual, 
immortal (late, for which we were intended, where gold and diver 
will be of no value ; if it be confidered^ that a great degree of avarice 
is wholly inconfiftent with every generous fcntiment, and even with 
common honefty ; and that any conftant purfuit whatever, which 
en(^a;Tes the whole attention, and takes it off from thofe fablime 
views of futurity, and thofe preparations for immortality, which are 
abfolutely neccfTiry toward our being found fit for that final (late^ is 
highly criminal ; if thefe, and various other con fiderations, be allow- 
ed their due weight, it v/ill appear, that covetoufiiefs is a vice alto- 
gether unfuitable to the dignity of our nature, and that the fafe fide 
to err on, with regard to riches, is, To be too indifferent, rather than 
too anxious about them. 

I-" il'.e fole defign of the appetite of hunger be, to oblige us me-* 
c>..i::icaiiy, by means of pain, to take that due. care of fupporting the 
}• -^-jy by prop::r r.'jjriniinent, which we could not have been fo agree- 
ai>ly, an:! effcvf^'jally brought to, by piirr. reafon ; it is obvious, that 
t"-.? vic-.v we cu^ht to have in eatin^r, j- the fupport of life. That 
1:::: ■:*:' f./Dri, wliicli is fitted for nouriihing the body, and the Icaft 
Lk:!y to br-:ed difeafcs, i-s eyiden*:ly the bed. And if artificial difhes, 
unra-:rA: n:'x:u!e«;, and high fauces, be the lead proper for being 
a!n.T.iIrt:ca into r.ljyle and blood, and the mod likely, to produce 
i-'jim-.v-; M-TivM.i'y lo the conditution ; v/hat is commonly called 
r:':Ii itf !! . r is, j.i truth, flow poifon. It is therefore very (Irange, 
r'niz men {h^/uld have Co little command of themfelves, that, for the 
i .!<e of the triRing pleaf-jire of having their palates tickled with a fav- 
c.-'y tafte, they fnould venture the fhortening of their days. At the 
{iX:Z tiine, ihat the enormous expence of a rich table might be (pared, 
and ti^e i?.nie, or rather indeed a much higher pleafure, in eating, 
mi^ht be e-^j >yed, if people would but give themfelves time and ex- 
erciie to .i: vuire a Iie^.ty appetite. But I really believe that is what 
icziz have never ex;icrlenced, and cjnfequently have no conception 
0^-. 

The V!c:s we are in danger of running into, by which our table 
may oe^jme a faare to us, are, bsftowia^ too gr-sat expence, or to> 
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much time at our meals, over gorging nature, or hurting our health 
by a wroDg choice of food. Nothing feems more evident, than that 
to wafte or fquander away the good gifts of Providence, efpecially 
in fo fordid a manner, as upon the materials of gluttony, is altogeth* 
er unjuftifiable. The only rational notion we can form of the defiga 
of Providence in beflowing riches upon fome, and finking others in 
poverty, is, That men are placed in thofe different circumflances 
with a view to the trial and exercife of different virtues. So that 
riches are to be confidered as a flewardfhip, not to be lavilhed away 
in pampering our vices, and fupporting our vanity, but to be laid out 
in fuch a manner as we fhall hereafter be able to anfwer for, to Him» 
who entrufled us with them. And whoever beflows yearly in gorging 
and gluttony, what might fupport a great many families in induRry 
and frugality, let him fee to the confequences. 

Again, if we be really fpirits, though at prefent embodied ; it 
ieems pretty plain, that the feeding of the body ought not to engrofs 
cmy great proportion of our time. If indeed we look upon ourfelves 
ms more body than fpirit, we ought then to beflow the principal at- 
tention upon the body. But this is what few will care to own in 
words ; which makes their declaring it by their pra^ice the more 
abfurd, and inconflftent. 

If it be our duty to preferve our health and life for ufefulnefs In 
eur ftation, it can never be innocent in us to pervert the vcfv means 
appointed for the fupport of the body, to tlie deftrudtion of the body. 
We are here upon duty, and are to keep upon our poft, till called off. 
And he who trifles with life, and lofes it upon any frivolous occafion, 
mufl anfwer for it hereafter to the Author of Life. 

Laflly, if it be certain, that in the futuie world of fpirits, to 
which we are all haflening, there will be no occafion for this appetite, 
nor any gratifying of appetites at all, nothing is more evident, than 
the abfurdity of indulging it in fuch an unbounded and licentious 
manner, as to give it an abfolute afcendant over us, and to work it 
into the very mind, fo as it fhall remain, when the body, for whofe 
fake it was given, has no farther occafion for it. The defign our 
Maker had in placing us in this flate of difcipline, was to give us an 
opportunity of cultivating in ourfelves other forts of habits than thofe 
of gluttony and fenfuality. 

Of the many fatal contrivances, which our fpecies, too fertile in 
iavention, have hit upon for corrupting themfelves, defacing the 
blefied Maker's image upon the mind, and perverting the end of their 
creation ; none would appear more unaccountable, if we were not 
too well accuflomed to fee inflances of it, than the favage vice of 
drunkennefs. That ever it fhould become a pra(5tice for rational 
beings to delight in overturning their rcafon ; that ever men fhould 
voluntarily chofe, by fwallowing a magical draught, to brutify them- 
felves ; nay, to fmk themfelves below the level of the brutes ; for 
^runkennefi is peculiar to our fpecies $ this madnefs mufl appear to 
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other or kTs if bc-ir.jr, v/onderfully (hockin^j;. No man can bear the 
IfAft rtri.Lilon ujHui liis ur.dcrftanding, whatever he will upon his 
\ijl'].?. Vti men w'lW ir.dii!;;c a praclice, by which experience con- 
riijccp thLin, they will cl^\\'\'.::i!Iy lofe their undcrflanding, and become 
jLifLvl idleis. I'nihinkin-^ jjcople are v.ont to look with great con- 
u-:\i\.. v^ III r-j'.ui J fools. Dut in what light ought they to view a 
'..I t: Lis iiwn m.:':i;.;» ? Wliat can be. conceived more unfuita- 
\' . •-. rliL- iV«r.*'.y ci' Human Nature, than the drunkard, with hit 
I. -• .i.tiir.;;, I'is t'»i;f^;:-: iUmnicrin;], his lipG quivering, Lis handi 
■-li...!-';: .;, his l.j:; t. T'crin;;, liis ftomach heaving. Decency will 
nor IlI) r n.j to yroc:v.vi in lo filihy a defcription. The fwine, wal- 
JMv/i!;; !Ti ti'c !r.:r... i?. not fo loatlilome an objedl as the drunkard ; for 
■;... :c ::: }\^:Y ir.'^.::\:i\ drcfs is always nature : but the drunkard is a 
"i.'i .!i ! r .". iji i\.:v..:c. The onjji rational being upon earth reduced 
'^ .i;ili«i.4it liicaii.ic*.ly of tl. Jo i, or fpeech I A being formed for im- 
m :■ .!: y f; r.k i:.ro riiili und fcnfuality ! A creature endowed with 
i.i;'.: .i'i. s \rY bt!r :; :• criij-.inion of angels, and inhabiting the ethe-* 
:•.<! iv^. i.^i!.., in ;i ccr..!ition not fit to come into a clean room, among 
! ii' !, ilow ticaiuiLi ! Vheiord of this world funk below the vileft of 

(^ :c would think all this was bad cnouf;h : but there is much 
\wo\U: to be fiid a;»?jnfr ttiis moft abominable and fatal vice. For 
t!:crc is no oiher that fo cflevftually and fo fuddcnly unhinges and 
ovcrtui m ;^ll virtu cr., .ind deftroys every thing valuable in the mind, 
«s drunkfrnno^"-. Fur Ii inkcs off every reflraint, and opens the mind, 
to every t«.mpi<iru>n. So that there is no fuch expeditious way for 
r* ; ri-^a to cdrrupi ;jiuI debauch himfelf, to turn himfelf from a man 
ii.'.'i a Jciii.)n, as by intoxicating himfelf with ftrong liquor. Nor 
is i'.- 1' > ]j ilj;:pr, :\ny other habit fo bewitching, and v/hich becomes 
iu i\j. i) liij'.oiifjuciMb'o :is drunkennefs* The rcafon is plain. There 
L iM) vice which f) tftedually destroys rcafon. And when thefacul- 
x'l-r. ol tli-j n;ind are overturned, what means can the unhappy perfon 
ufc, orwIi;it courfc can another take with him, to fet him right? To 
aiuu!-/t lo r«:f< .rill a confirmed drunkard, is much the fame as preach- 
Ui[} \(i a niadman, or idiot. Reafon, the helm of the mind, once 
d.;lli\;yc(i, there is nothing remaining wherev/ith to fteer it. It muft 
iiuii bv^lcJi to run adrift. 

It i;. (icj^lorable to think of the miferable pretences madeufe of to 
-^Tu!"!! :«:." fur this beafHy vice. One excufes himfelf by his being 
iiictilVriiy obliged to keep company. But it is notorious that noth- 
in '. Vi:;.c dfcduHlIy dlfqualifics a man for company, than to have his 
♦whr;- : tic J, and his bnins flupififd with liquor. Bcfides, no man 
is cbii'^ed to do himfelf a niifohief, to do another no kindnefs. 
A no:'":;r pretends he is drawn by his bulinefs or way of life, to tav- 
trnii;:-^.! pLices of entertainment. But a man muft never have been 
driinlt, r.or c\cr fcen another drunk, to imagine that ftrong liquor 
v.i'i hoip him in driving bargains. On the contrary, every body 
koows; that one is never {o likely to be impofid on as when he is in 
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liquor. Nor is the pretence of drinking to drive away care, to pafs 
the time, or to cheer the fpirits, more worthy of a ratid)af^l creature. 
If, by the force of ftrong liquor, a man's cares may be mechanically 
banifhed, and his confcience lulled afleep for a time, he can only 
cxped: them to break loofe upon him afterwards with the greater fury. 
He who artificially raifes his fpirits by drinking, will find them fiTik 
and fiagin proportion. And then they mud be raifed again ; and fo 
on, till at laft he has no fpirits to raife. For uaderftanding, and 
fortune, and virtue, and health, all fall before this dreadful deftroy- 
€r. As for drinking to pafs the time, inftead of an excufe, it is aa 
aggravation* It is criminal enough to wafle expence and health, 
without lavifhing precious time befides. 

Nor is the pretence of being odious among one's neighbours, and 
being looked upon as a precife fellow, for living temperately, any 
better than the others. Alas ! we are not hereafter to Hand or fail 
by the opinion of our neighbours. Befides, we ourfelves in many 
cafes (hew a negledt of the opinion of mankind ; and do not crols 
oor inclinations to gain it. And if in one inftance, why not in an* 
other ? We may be fure of the favourable opinion of the fober part 
of our acquaintance by . keeping on the right fide ; the approbation 
of one of whom is preferable to that of a thoulknd drunkards. 

Of all kinJb of intemperance, the modern times have produced 
one of the mod fatal and unheared of, which like a plague over- runs 
and lays wafte both town and country, fweeping the lower part of 
the people, who indulge iil it, by thoufands to the grave. The un- 
happy invention I mean, and wmch feems by its raifchievous effefts 
to claim Satan himfelf for its author, is the drinking of fermented 
fpirituous liquors. This is no place for fetting forth the deflru6live 
cffeds of that mofl fhocking fpecies of debauchery. That has been 
the fubjeft of a parliamentary inquiry. And it is to be hoped, that 
the accounts laid before that augull body, which were tragical enough 
to melt a hearc of rock, will be the caufe of producing an effe^St- 
ual remedy for that ruinous national evil. 

The beft human means I know of, for cooquering a habit of drink- 
ing, are to avoid temptation, to accuftom one's felf by degrees to 
leffen the quantity, and lower the llrength of the liquor by a more 
and more copious dilution with water. 

The natural defire of the two fexes was placed in us for the fup- 
port of the fpecies. It is not thefrfore tu be eradicated ; but only 
brought under proper regulations, fo as the end may the beft be an- 
fwered. That the union of one man and one woman for life, was 
the original defign, is evident from the near equality between the num- 
bers of the two fc'xes. For one man therefore to break loofe upon 
the other fox, and appropriate to himfelf a plurality, is evidently 
againft the order of nature, and inconfillent with the good of fociety, 
in which every individual is to enjoy all his natural rights and privK- 
kges, and all monopolies are unjufh That the marriage engagement 

H h 
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ought to be facredand indi^oluble but by death, is plain from cdnfid- 
ering the various bad efFefts of its being precarious, as alienating the 
affcilions of the two parties for one another, and for their common 
children, and thereby defeating one main end of their coming togeth- 
er, viz. to be mutual helps and fupports to one another under the va^ 
rious dlflrefles of life ; encouraging inconftancy and an endlefs defire 
of variety ; and expofing one of the fexes to the unhappinefs of a 
HavKh dependence. That all commerce of the fcxcs, where a due 
care is not had for the ofFfpring, is vicious, is evident from coofider- 
ing, that thereby the very dcfign of nature is fruftrated. That inva- 
ding the bed of our neighbour is highly injurious, is plain, becaufe it 
is a breach of the mod fuleinn engagements, and moil facrcd vows, 
will. out which there could be no marriage. That all commerce of 
the fcxcs, except in lawful marriage, is unjuftifiable, is certain* UD 
tr.at it tends to the difcourager.Knt of that moil wife and excellent 
inftltution. And that it is the indifpenfable duty of every man and 
woman to enter into that ftatc, excepting in the cafe of unfiir- 
r.:ountable conilitutional or prudential objedllons, is as plain, as that 
Lt is the duty of every man and wonian to eal and drink. For it is 
as certainly the defign of Piovidence, that the fpecies be kept up, as 
th.it the life of individuals be preferved by nouriihment. And what 
is -hz duty of one is the duty of all, unlcfs in the cafe of infuperable 
vbdacLs. 

The indulgence of this appetite to exctfs is as clearly unjuftifiable 
as that of any other. The effeds of every undue fenfual indulgence 
are finking and debafing the mind, raideading it from the fublime 
views, and noble purfuits, for which it was created, and habituating 
it to difobcdience and mifruie ; which is direftly contrary to the in- 
tention of a Uate of difcipline. Whoever gives himfelf up to the uncon- 
trouled dominion of palfion or appetite, fells himfelf an unredeemable 
lliive to the moft rigorous, and moft difpicable of tyrants. And it is 
only going on farther and farther in fuch bafe indulgences, and atlaft, 
no gratification whatever of the delire will be fufficient. Yet, there 
is no (late in life, in which abftincnce at times, from fenfual gratifica- 
tior.s of every kind, is not indifpcnfably necelfary. Every reader's 
common lenfe will convince him of the truth of this, and particularly 
with rerpe(5l to the fubjeJt we are now upon. Though marriage is the 
natural way of gratifying the mutual defires of the fexes, every body 
knows, that a continued indulgence is utterly incompatible with the 
marriage (late. Which (hews plainly, that the due regulation and 
leftraint of every paifion and appetite, is the fcheme of nature, and 
that unbounded excefs is contrary to nature. And yet, how (Iraoge 
is It to confider the poor and fuperficial fallacies, which mankind think 
fufficient to fatisfy themfelves v/ith, rather than give up their favour- 
ite vices and follies ! What can be more contemptible than the com- 
mon plea for ail exccflive and irregular indulgences, particulaily the 
criminal commerce of the fexes ; That we are formed with natural 
ixiclinations, defires, and powers ; and why fhould we not aft accord- 
ing to the bent of our nature i 
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To purfue the ends of nature, according to the order of nature^ 
is fo far from being criminal, that it is virtue. But excefs ar.d irreg- 
ularity are dire<5tly contrary to nature's views. This Is feen by every 
man, in every cafe where paffion and appetite do not blind him. We 
have a natural appetite for example to food. How comes it then, 
that we do not as often over-gorge our (lomachs with plain bread as 
with dainties ? The one would be as irregular and vicious as the other. 
Yet we (hould fee a ftrange abfurdity in the former, while we can ex<- 
cufe ourfelves in the latter. If we are formed with a natural appe- 
tite for food, why do we make fuch a difference in the indulgence of 
our appetite in delicacies, from plain food ? The truth is, that excefs 
■ of all kinds is indefenfible, and unnatural. If it were natural, we 
fhottld be as apt to eat too much bread, as too much paflry. It is the 
deplorable wcaknefs of our nature, that we yield to appetite and 
pafHon, till they become too powcrftil for us, and lead us captive in 
Ijpite of ourfelves. While we pretend, v/e only follow nature, we 
are indulging a falfe and vitiated tafte. And in no indulgence is 
there more fhameful excefs committed, nor greater deviations from 
the intention of nature, than in that which is the fubjcdt of this para- 
graph. Were the above apology for excefs of any weight, that ij, 
were it proper we fhould do every thing we have power or inclination 
to, we might by the fame plea, throw ourfelves down a precipice, bt- 
caufe we have power to do It. The thief may ftccl, became he has 
a natural defire to eafe rather than labour ; the drunkard may drink 
himfelf to death, becaufe it is natural to quench third ; the pailionate 
man may kill his enemy, becaufe he has a natural difpofition to repel 
injuries ; in (hort, if this plea be good for any thing it renders all ex.- 
ceffes, which take iheir £r{l rife from a natural appetite, innocent. 

Such an indulgence in fleep, in leifure or in adion, and In relaxa- 
tions or amufements, as may be necefTary for the refrefiiment and 
health of thefe frail vehicles we now inhabit is allowable. And the 
juft meafure of fuch indulgence is different according to different 
conftitutions and ways of life. But it is to be feared, that hundreds 
exceed the bounds of moderation, for one, who reftri^s himfelf too 
much. Let every reader lay his hand upon his heart, and think 
what loft time he will have to anfwer for hereafter. The fafe fide is, 
to indulge rather too little than too much. A tolerable confiitution 
will hold better with eight hours fleep, in the twenty-four, than with 
more. And as to relaxations or diverfions, the plea of their ne- 
celEty is wholly groundlefs, except for thofe who live a laborious, 
or ftudious life. What neceffity for thofe, whofe whole exigence is 
one continued courfe of indolence and relaxation, for relaxation ? 
Relaxation from what ? Not from bufinefs ; for they never do any. 
The proper relaxation from idlencfs, would be to do fomewhat. 
And there is no mortal, who is one degree above an idiot, that is 
net capable of doing fomcthing v/orth living for. 

Whoever can peifuade himfelf, that it was the intention of his 
jrlukcri in placing him in this ftate of difciplinci that he (hould pafs 
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an c?:ir:crc? '^^ uMflcfs 9% thuof a ftock or a (lone, (fjppofLng him 
innocent of r.II pofitive crimes) mu(lli?.ve Ihange noiior.s of the Di- 
vlr.** CT'onomv, and of his own nature. If that fort of life be law- 
fa! an'.! vro]^r:r for one, it is fo for «il. And v/heie would then be the 
bufin-.fsof life, the improvement of ojirfelvc?, the care of our chil- 
dren, the g'vvcrniTient of kinpdoir.:, the advancement of the fpecies 
towaids a prcpaiation fn a future flare of happinefs ? Let no one 
pre* en -.1, that he cann'>t fir.d emiiioynurnt, till he has at Icall j^erform* 
ed a)] t!ut is prefcribcd in this bcok. 

I wi!l here throw together a few remarks on fome of the modem 
fan-iionr.bic axufcmcnts. 

CT;inun;T is nn amufcmrnt v/holly '.mw-Mruy of rational beings 
taring nclihcr tlie pietcncc of exercifing the bcuiy, or exerting ia- 
geni^Ity, or of giving any natural plcafurc ; and owing its entertain- 
ment v.'l ^'lly to an unnatural and vitiated taile ; the csufe of infinity 
lo{5 C'( tin)'?, of enormous dc(lr»«5Vion of money, of irritating the 
paflion^, cf llining up avarice, of innumerable fne^king tricks and 
frr.iiJ?, of cncojiagin;^ idlencf', of difgufling people againfl their 
prtv-'^r employments, and of fihkin3 and dcbaCng all that is truly 
g'C li and valuable in the mind.* 

CmC.< V.T'in^r novr hfr'^jnr f.y \:.i\'.\-rC,i\^ £* f) M the niiifatice of almoA all 
f onipanicy, it may feem nccciiary in oppffintr ti:" p^ncral praAicc of the polite, 
to fjiprort wliat ifl abovi fai'l a;;:iiin"t c.r.!-; l:iy*»g hy fome authoritiest which 
v-ll. I hr^lifvi', ap]«CHr ar I'-aft, er-ini fo fV.^y'.c v'l any ot the moft enunent siod- 
<'rM i' r.rrlcr^ of thaflluj-id r.:. 1 n:.i' !:.: v n:::.n:-:tcn'r::r. 

" Vhy, wl-.'.r'i:! pr^f^:r ',f v.-.:..:;i.;r, ti''i...::;illy liiilics'* [in our times all ages, 
r*xis, a:. J r.'.t;]c\] " Tvijr' !«iir.'j;-'i of tlitir rl nc, is a plain indance that pcopid 
'■ I I'Mot ■ ' i !!»■ : thry inutl h** <'r':rr^{^ rr rliinp," fit it i)e mifchirf] «* For how 
*• I" ■ ■ ••.'.! ihty At i"o many liours i-'''\; "t that which i;ive8 generally more 
- ■ ...■..' lI;.i:; v'.cli ;l»t to ]*.£cp]c, whil.; t! cv are cn;Ta<:cd i:i it ? It ii certa:?, 
■■ ..-. r,' It ,-;> '-i i^n /[:i';f,i^h..n hcliind i^ ro iIk^jc who r^fl^vfl when it is oveT^ 
:■':.: n no w.iy pr h^s eiHiT h ^ or r.v/..'. As to f,V '/;.-, if it ftrike fo deep r;« 
t:i rr^iK- rn tlicm, it is th'n arrajc, an J r.ot a r.rrtT.rion, wherein few thrive; 
;»:i.: lit l)i;ft, a thriving: ^ainftcrhas but a }'<.oi- triilc: oa't, who fills his pocki:t» 
•' j; ihc price of lijs rcput.i:i<.ri." Locke ou Eaueai. p. 366. 

A!i<l afterwErJ«, l''^p;c T^^'i 
. " As fo rnrc»s an^. ;:!:/•, I ihii.k'thr UAi am: h'c{L v/ay is, never to Ictm anf 
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pj;'y ;:;)')n tlr.:m, and fo 1«» W. incapacirii-.ctl for thole dangerous Umptat'wns and 
•* incroLciiliij; '.■i.'.7/7<r-j of vi:f\l 1:r^e^' 

"VViiiit would tl-»i^ grcsr xvxw have faid, had he lived in our times, when it is 
ccninir.n for people- to fj -i-.d five cr fi^v hour- every ni^rht at cards, Sunday net 
cxopfcd; w- !ch amoui-u. to a f..i'.rth o" Jii'h part of the whole time of lif«?, 
aT:v; e.-i'.cs in :.'> to peihap^i t'.p or a do?, ii ye r- in a bn*; life ? 

I.cr usn-.'.vh.ar Mr. Ad:i:f::: or-. :hi iii:::.- luhi.d. Sitct. No. 93. 
I r?-.UM- c(j:!f'. A \ ihinlc it i> hJow i..-f.K.:Uc ci matures to be altogether con- 
*' vt-ri.inr iv iiTh diversions as iire 'iierriy i..noc..nl^ and 1. ;iv J rn (tiling clfc to rec- 
*' rn'.::,(i?J. t;:..m, hut that there •■: .«; Ljyt in iheni. \v!!;Jiv;r any i".nj of gam- 
•' i:::- hi, , ■••/.■./■ r/w:,/ to fiv ;":r \Sc\l^ \ i:..;!! i.ot dciLnnine ; hut ! tliink it is 
" ^[''■y '^^''''''■■'■J''^i»i to iVc piTfo:!s of tht /-J- /:f.\ paiun^j away Ijurs /^^/-/i.'r ia 
**yb;./;.;"- r.n.! diviilin;:: a pack of cnrr'.;, >.-::!. 1 n vthvr io?rjcfJ,rfici.', hut what li 
•• n:.-:,!c I'pc.: :i l\:\v ^^uf?:c /.'■/.;.'" ^, ar.d r.o othf.r L':jSy but thofc of l.'r.c.^ or red 
•' / .,/.. . I apj'c«l tojrct l.<.r in liiifcreut fig'^es. V/onld not • man laugh to hear anf 
*• o'.i'.- of ti:ir fpecicb complabjng tiaf ![/:• iif^-.u /" 
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As for the theatrical divcrlions, they are managed in fuch a man- 
ner, that a fober perfon may be aftiamed to be feen at many of chem- 
It is notorious that the bulk of our EngJifJo plays are not fit to be feen 
in print. The tragedies are, generally fpcaking, a heap of wild 
flights and bombaftic rants, and tlie comedies of ibandelous ihipuri- 
ties ; neither of which can be thought worthy tte attention of a 
people, who value themfdves either upon thtrir taf^e or their virtue. 
There may be found, perhaps, in the Engltjh language, about twcr.ty 
or thirty pieces, efpecially feme of Shakefpenrc^Sj which, if fubje«5led 
to pretty fevere caftigation, and properly reprefented, might be faid 
to make a noble entertainment. But thcTe ferve only as traps to 
draw in the innocent and unwary to a delight in the diverfions of 
the theatre. And by the fagacity of the managers of the theatres^ 
who very well know, that the grofs of an audience have no tade for 
what is really excellent in ihofe entertainment?, and arc only to b« 
pleafed with fliew, or ribaldry ; by their cunning management, I 
fcy, it comes about, that it is not much fafer for a young and inno- 
cent perfon to be prefent at the reprefentation of a chafte and virtuous 
piece, than of one of the mod profane. What does it avail, that 
tlie piece itfelf be unexceptionable ; if it is to be interlarded v/ith 
lewd fongs or dances, and tagged at the concluiion witli a ludicrous 
and beaflly farce I I cannot therefore, in confcicnce, give youth any 
other advice, than generally to avoid fuch diverfions, as cannot be 
indulged without the utmoft danger of perverting their tafle, and 
corrupting their morals. 

As for mafqwerades, if the intention of them be intriguing, they 
anfwer fome end, though a bad one ; if not, they feem by all ac- 
counts to be fuch a piece of wretched foolery, as ought tobe beneath 
any but children, or mad p'iople. That a ihoufand people fhould 
come together in ridiculous dreffes only to fqueak to one another, 
/ know youj and. Do you know me ! Poiterity, if the world fnould 
grow a little wifer, will not believe it ; but will conclude, that their 
grandfathers and grandmothers were very nauglit. A multitude af- 
fembled together in maflcs, by which means Ihame, the great reftraint 
from vice, is banifhed ! What can be imagined moie threatening to 
the interells of virtue and decency r'^ 

I know of no very material obje(ftion againll the entertainments 
of mufic called concerts, if they be not purfued to the lofs of too 
much time or money. Thofc called oratorios, being a kind of 
dramas taken from Scripture, are, I think, cMccptionabIc, as they 



\'\z. Mafqueradiiig, Ganllllj^ and criniir.i:! Cul.'ui.Liy. AnX to the i;.dclil.!- 
difgfaceof the preh:nt p.j;e.. be it reniomhvr^d, that. :ii c<s;ilv5iicnce of the oir- 
contcnt'of a fet of difappoirted grandcts, tiie mcHc ol" io c.iiiablc a p-'nc; ?'.".3 
qot been cftceniLd as, from ihc known j?,tiiti clky of th.* r:op'i of jji:t;i;:), 
BUjght have been vxpe«5led. 
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tend to dsgrads thofe awful fubjcds, and to turn into diverfion what 
19 more proper for devotion. 

Promifcuous dancing at public balls, is a diverfion no way proper 
for young people, as it gives an opportunity for the artful and deUgn- 
ing of either fex to lay fnares for one anotlier, which fometimei 
prove fatal. At the fame time, country-dancing in private, where 
the whole company arc known to one another, where the parents or 
other judicious perfons prefide, where decency is kept up, and mod- 
eration ufed, mud, I think, be owned to be both an agreeable 
amufement, and a wholefome exercife. 

Hunting, the favourite diverfion of the country-gentry, is, with- 
out doubt, the very beft that can be ufed, for the prefervation of 
health, exclufrv* of the danger of broken bones. But, as a gentle- 
man ought in all reafon to be pofTefTed of other endowments and ac- 
complifhments, bcfidcs that of a healthy conftitution, one would 
think, a few other employments (hould have place ; fuch as reading, 
overlooking their bufinefs, improving their eftate ; ferving their 
friends, and country, and preparing themfelves for another world : 
for fjrely that cannot be faid to be the exigence of a thinking, fo- 
cial, immortal creature, which is divided between hunting, driDkiii§» 
and fleeping. 

The diftrefs many people feem to be in for fomewhat to pafs the 
tim?, might have been prevented by their ftudying in the earlier part 
of life to acquire a little tafle for reading and contemplation. 
Whoever can find an agreeable companion in a book, a tree, or a 
f.ower, can never be at a lofs how to pafs his leifure hours, though 
h: fhould net be in the way of the card-table, the tavern, or the 
p^ay. And it is well worth while to acquire a little taftc for mental 
am-iGments in one's early years (the only time of life in which itil 
to be acqjLilred) for when a!l is faid, it is but a miferable cafe for i 
man to have in himfeif no entertainment for himfelf ; but to be oblig- 
ed to be beholden to others for all his pleafure in life. 

Cur fituation in the prefent ftate is flich, that every thing makes 
a part of our difcip!ine ; and we are in danger, without proper care, 
and attention, of deviating into error in fo feemingly trivial a particu- 
lar as that of drefs. Too much lime, or too great expence beftow- 
cd on drefs, that is, more than might do the bufinefs decently, bc^ 
conies criminal. For that is wafting upon an affair of very little 
confequence, what is of great value, and might be much better ap- 
plied. Levity, or wantonnefs appearing in drefs, is alfo unjullifift- 
ble, as lending to produce bad effects on ourfelves and others. 

To conclude, the proper ccnduft of the pafSons and appetites 
ccnfids briefly, in foilov/ing nati:re in the indulgence of them ; in 
taking care, above all things, not lo faffer them to get fuch a hold 
of the miod, as to eoPiave it, that i?, to engage fo much of itR at- 
tention as may difq-ailify it for worthier purfuits, make it unhappy, by 
continually hankering after ths gra:iii:r-ioa of ons lov7 i:Ci:z or o:her» 



•i. 
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and lead it to place its whole fatisfadtion in fuch gratifications* The 
due conduf); of the paffions and appetites fuppofes reafon to bear rule 
in the mind, and the inferior powers to be in fubjedtion. Whoever 
keeps his mind condantly in ftich a condition, is at all times in a ca- 
pacity for acting a part fuitable to the Dignity of Human Nature, and 
performing his duty to his fellow- creatures, and to his Creator. 



SECT. VII. 



0/ our ObUgaticns with RefpcS to our Fellow-creatureu 






X. HE foundation upon which the whole of our duty to our 
IcUow-creatures muft reft, is benevolence. And the meafure of our 
love to the reft of mankind, is, its being equal to that which we have 
For ourfelves. The reafon why it is made our duty to love our 
neighbours as ourfelves, is. That being proper, there fhould be fuch 
an order of being, as man, created, it was impoifibJe for Divine 
Wifdom to propofe the produdlion of fuch a fpecies, without intend- 
ing them to be united together as a fociety ; and that mutual love and 
agreement are rfleoiially neceflkry to the very idea of a fociety. As 
it is impoflibie to conceive a material fyftem, in which repulfion 
Ihould univerfally prevail, and attraction have no place, but every 
particle of matter fhould repel every other, fo it is conceivable that a 
fociety fhould fubfift, in which every individual fhould hate every 
other. 

Our fclf-Iove is very wifely made the meafure of our love to our 
fellow- creatures, becaufe every individual ought to conflder himfelf 
as only one among many, and no way of greater confequence than 
his neighbour, before the univerfal Governor, than as he may be 
more virtuous than he. And as human penetration does not reach 
fo far as to judge of internal characters, we cannot upon any rational 
pretence pronounce ourfelves preferable to others, nor confequently 
ought to love our fellow-creatures at all lefs than ourfelves. It is true, 
that the order of human affairs is fuch, as to dire(5t every man to ap- 
ply himfelf to the conducting of his own concerns, and confulting 
his own intereft ; becaufe every man knows beft, and is therefore the 
£tteft, to undertake the management of his own concerns, temporal 
and fpiritual. ' By which means every man's concerns are likely to be 
managed to the beft purpofe. But it does not follow from thence, 
that any man ought in his own mind to prefer himfelf to another, or 
to love himfelf more than his neighbour. 

Whoever loves his neighbour as himfelf, will fhcw his affeCtion 
by confulting his intereft in all things which may concern either his 
body, his foul, his fortune, or reputation : For every man, who 
rationally loves himfelf, will ftudy hia own inteteft with refpeCt to 
thefe four great concerns. 
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■To confult our neighbour's intercfl> is, to do him no injury : to 
prevent, as much as in us lies, any ether perfon from injuring him; 
to do him jiifHcc in every rcfpedl, and, beyond jufticc, to (hew him 
all the kindncfs in our power. 

To be negatively good, if we proceed no farther, is deferving no 
more iMHlfc than a ilocl; or a flunc. And thofe felfifh and narrow- 
hcirt^d people, whole wliolc prailc is, that they do no harm, are 
not to be reckoned i:pon as members of fociety, but are mere cyphers 
in ihe creation. Such fordid difpofitions as will admit no thought 
of any tiling but fe'f, can never be fit for any place in that more ex- 
ter.llvc futuit fociety, v.'hich will be compofcd wholly of beings cn- 
Eobici and pcrfcfled by virtue and univerfal benevolence : For ia 
th;it higher (h^e, evrry individual v/ill be connected with the whole, 
and the whole with every individual ; fo that there will be no de- 
tached or feparate bemgs. This flicws the neccfFity of our being 
h;:bituatcd to confiJcr ourfclves as parts of the whole, and of en- 
larging our minds by an exttnfivc benevolence. This alfo (hews tbe 
ilranpe abliirJicv of makinc; retirement from fociety, in the aflire 
time of life, a part of relij^ion ; as by that unnatural and monltroiis 
practice one third part of our duty is wholly cut off, and the humatt 
r.iinJ, which ou>>Iu hy all poiTiblc methods to be drawn and engaged 
to fociety, is detached ar.d fe;^p.rated from it, and habituated to 
think with horror of the very ihite for which it was formed. 

AjTcdiivi to cur ii'.i;^'-,hor v. 1!! ]■ re vent our injuring him, and incline 
us to do iiiin the uiinofi (uilicc, iitJf, as to his fortune or pofTeilions*—- 
T bc.;:n Vvith t!us, ;i3 th;;tp.i:r cf cv.r neighbour's concerns, which is 
cfr'v-Ljifr confL*qu;ncc ; Tn*^epJi:-!g to proceed afterwards to -thofe 
v.'hi'V. io'ii:!» i->«>iv luv.rly. Now tiie foundation of property is in 
rv.il.iii or re:::r...:. : ilu.t is tv) l-iy, TJiata peifon may in fuch a man* 
Tijr c.^fiK' to b-* pri^L:r.:d of a portion of the good things of life, that 
h-- r.i.iy hcive iin excliiifve ri;?,ht toitacjainft all mankind ; fo that for 
any oiher to dcnrive him oi iuch Doflcflion apainll his confent, would 
be infuiiitcus. As \.\-i iri's.itc AwAiot of all things has an unqueflioo- 
iiblc iltle to ail creatures and thii;;;s in the univerfe, it is evident, that 
he nay, in the co.irfj ct his providence give to any man the po/TeifioQ 
of i:;:y of the good thi.i;;s of life ; and what he gives cannot without 
i:.ij.'.iice be, by any private perfon, forcibly or clandcfcinely taken away. 
At the fame time, the ;;eneral cohfciit c»^" focicry, or the law cf die 
cou/.iy in wr.ich a pcilon lives, may, fcr wife and generally benefici;il 
j:u:;\.i"-:s, rcn.icr property ctherwii'c rightful, not tenable, and may 
makw dil things common, except wheic the Divine law has abfolutcly 
pruh/jiied aluiiivtivin, as in niatiiiiiony. In a country u'here exclu- 
Uve pioPwny is clLiblifhed and fuppoited by law or mutual agreement, 
a ::;:.'.: to vaiutiibie pcfrellions may come firft by birth. It is plainly 
agr.-j;.bl-: to i\u(on, thai a parenu provide for his own offspring, 
prjFcri\bly to Rraiii^ers. The n.ituial aficfrion cf even the inferior 
cie;iturcsfor their young, leads to this. By the fame rule, all fuc- 
ceJions among perfons related by marriage or blood, are equitably 
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and legally eftablifhed ; and it becomes Injuflice to deprive any onc;. 
of property fo acquired. The fruits of a perfon*s ingenuity, or la- 
bour, are alfo lawful property. ^Purchafe is the giving what one had 
a right to, for fomething which belonged to another, and thereforei 
purchafe gives a juft right. Free gift, from one who has power to 
give, makes a juft title. In things which have been claimed by no 
one, the firft pofTeflion gives a title, as in the cafe of uninhabited coun- 
tries* Tofeize a country by force of arms, 10 the prejudice of the 
original inhabitants, is a flagrant injuftice. For^as the firft entrance 
into an uninhabited country, being by the dircdion of Providence, 
gives the firft difcoverers a title to it, it is evident, that no perfon can, 
without violating the laws of juftice, difturb the firft poffefFors in their 
property, or pretend to a fettlement in th^ country, but by agreement 
with the firft poffeffors. 

f 

I do not think it neceflary to my purpofe to determine, with the 
utmoft exaftnefs, the boundaries of property, or how far one perfon 
may lawfully encroach upon another's right. Whoiver fincereiy 
loves his neighbour with the fame meafure of affedlion as himfelf, 
will be as tender of his property as he would wifh others to be of his 
own ; and whoever refolves to regulate his condudl according to rec- 
titude, will be more delicately fearful of breaking in upon another's 
right, than of lofmg part of his own ; and with the utmoft reafon : 
For in violating his neighbour's right, he becomes guilty before God ; 
whereas in lofinghis own, the worft confequcnce is, his being depriv- 
ed of what is of no great value in iifclf, and which he muft foon 
leave behind him. 

Whatever practices tend to the violation of any perfon's juft prop- 
erty, they are all contrary to the affedlion we ought to entertain for 
our neighbour, and to ftri£t redtitude. Whether fuch pradices are 
openly violent, or more indiredt and concealed, the confequences 
being the fame, the vice is the fame ; unlefs where increafcd or di- 
miniftied by circumftances of greater or lefs aggravation. Thus, re- 
ceiving or concealing the property of another, whether ftoleo, rob- 
bed, or found, if the proprietor is known, or affifting or countenanc- 
ing another in fuch' pradices is the fame injury to our neighbour aa 
direa theft. 

The moft extenfive and ruinous violation of property, is that which 
is committed by thofe fcourges and curfes of this lower world. Ty- 
rants. When one of thofe furies, the difgrace and horror of the 
human fpecies, breaks loofe upon mankind, a whole kingdom is rob- 
bed, a quarter of the world is plundered. And in that day, when 
all differences of rank will be at an end, dreadful in that day will be 
the charge againft thofe who, being by Divine Providence raifed for 
the general happinefs cf mankind, have ufed their power only to 
fpread exteafive mifcry and diftrefs among God's creatures. 

Whoever is by the Divine Providence raifed to a ftation of power 
and influence, and takes the advantage of his power to opprefs bis 

I i 
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ioferiors, fhews himfclf not only unjuft, but cowardly ; For true 
greatncfs of mind fcorns any urifalr advantage. And if it be unjuft 
to appropriate to one's felf what belongs to another, however able 
he may be to bear the lofs, much more cruel and bafe is it for the 
rich to avail themfelves of their power to the diftrefllng of their poor 
tenants or dependents. What will add but a fmall matter to the.aU 
ready over grown wealth and fuperfluous ftatc of the powerful land- 
lord, wrung from the poor indudrious farmer, reduces him, and hit 
numerous family, to the extremity of diflrefs. And that heart mnft 
have little feeling, that would not fpare a fuperfluous difh, or a need- 
lefs bottle, rather than a family of half a dozen fellow-creaturet 
fhould want bread. 

I know of no oppreffion in this happy country, of fuch great and 
extendve bad confequence, as that occadoned by the abufe of law.: 
The grievance of which is fo much more calamitous, as the very in- 
tention of the law is the redrefs of grievances. I« is notorious, that 
it is in the power of any rafcally pettifogger to keep a whole town ia 
fear, and to ruin as many as he pleafes of the poor and induftriQttt 
part of the inhabitants, who are, without doubt, colledtively coBfid- 
ertd, the mod valuable part of the people : And tlie judge upon tfaie 
bench mud fit and fee fuch wicked practices, without having it in his 
power to r,ive any relief to an unhappy fubjedt, who is (Iripped, and 
his family beggared, to fatisfy a voracious blood-fucker ; and all un- 
Aqt pretence of equity. One (ingle regulation would at once put a 
Hop to tl^is wholj co]:iplaint, viz. A law, by which in all cafes of 
profecution about private concerns, if one of the parties chofe to fub- 
liiit the caufc to arbitration, the other fhould be obliged to (land the 
award. The moft judicious and prudent fet of men in the nations 
I mc2.n the merchants, find this the moft amicable, equitable, and 
firugal manner o£ deciding dil^jutcs about property, and generally 
ufe it. And it were to be wlflied tiiat it were univerfal ; which is to 
be hoped the abominable iniquity of the law will at laft bring about. 

The ancient maxim, that the rigour of the law is the height of 
injufHce, is undoubtedly true. And whoever is ready to take all ad- 
vantages of his neighbour, which the law (trained to its utmo/l 
Ibidtnefs, will give him, (hews himfelf (fo far from loving his neigh- 
bour as himfelf) to be of a dirpofition to plunder his neighbour for 
his own advantage in the moft iniquitous manner, if he could but at the 
lame time keep himfelf fafe ; and that it is not the love of juftice and 
of his neighbour, but fear of punifhment, thatrcftrains him from the 
moft notcrious violation of property by theft or robbery. 

Tf by borrowing money, or buying goods upon credit, knowing 
ontr's fclf to be in no condition to pay, while theperfon he deals with 
believes him Ik to be trufted, if by (uch means as thcfe one may as 
much injure his neighbour's eftate, as by open violence or theft, it is 
cividentthat alifucli proceedings are hi^'biy unjuft. Every man has a 
r^ht to know the truth in all cafes which concern himfelf: And 
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whoever conceals from his neighbour a truth, which, if he had known, 
he would have adted another part than he did, is the caufe of all 
the lofs he may fufFer by fuch traniadion. Yet nothing is more 
common than for traders to borrow large fums a very few days be- 
fore their becoming infolvent. In which, befides the injufHce, tl;e 
flibiife of friendfhip and confidence greatly aggravates the iniquity. 

It is lamentable to obferve how little regard is too generally paid to 
j&ch promifes as people think themfelves not legally liable to be com- 
}>€]led to the performance of. Breaking promifes is violating facred 
truth. And witholding from a perfon what one has abfolutely prom- 
ifcd him, fuppofing it (till in his power to perform his promife, is 
depriving him of what he has a right to claim : which is in efFe6t a 
^iofatioD of property. Efpecially in the cafe of a dependence upon a 
promife given, by which the expedlant is difappointed, and greatly 
injured. This is dire(ft injuftice, falfehood,- and cruelty. Nor does 
the confideration of an unexpeded expence, which the fulfilling of 
the promife may occafion, bring any excufe for violating it. All 
that was to have been confidered beforehand, and accounted upon„ 
before you gave your pifomife. At the fame time a generous man 
will quit his right to what has been promifed him, when he finds, 
that the promifer cannot, without confiderable detriment, fulfil his 
engagement. 

To withhold a juft debt, though the creditor (hould not have it in 
his power to recover it by law, is equally unjufl:, as in the cafe of its 
being recoverable. The intention of the law of bankruptcy is to give 
unfortunate debtors an opportunity of doing juftice to their creditors. 
Therefore he, who takes the advantage of his being cleared by the 
ftatute of bankruptcy, and refufes to make complete payment of his 
whole debts, when it comes afterwards to be in his power, is guilty 
. of the fame fort of injuftice as the thief. And to take advantage of 
fanfluaries, or privileged places ; or of the laws in favour of Mem- 
bers of either Hoiafe of Parliament, to fcreen one's felf, or others ; 
or by any other means to evade, or affift others in evading, the pay- 
ment of juft debts, where it is in the debtor's power to make pay- 
ment, is the very fame fpecies of iniquity as theft, with the aggrava- 
tion of the abufe of 'law,, and the baferiefs of taking an advantage of 
the weaker. 

Nor is the abfolute refufal of a juft debt, only injuftice ; but even 
the delay of payment beyond a reafonable time, if at all in one's 
power to make payment, is injurious and iniquitous. And all the- 
prejudice fuffered by the creditor, by lofs of intereft of money, or 
by inconveniences in his affairs, through want of what he has a juft 
title to, is juftly to be laid to the charge of the debtor. 

All breach of truft, whether through carelefa negled or voluntary 
embezzling of what is committed to one's care, in the capacity o£ 
an executor of the will of the dead, of an afHgnee, fteward, factor, 
deputy 5 all proceedings of this kind> which are different from the 
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coiul'.^i'^ o::'* V. Mild puiTue in the manaj^cir.cnt of liii own concsrns» 
or ivi;,';i in u.ilon c?:]ieil an^jhei :o do fyi' liins arc deylations from 
rc»Mitiuic, .:'id the jjieit lulft of lovln^j our rci^hbgur with the fame 

nic^Iuicof aiifct!>ioi; as ourfclvcs. 

in cominercs and traffic, all advur.tagcs taken by dealers, agaioft 
or.e finother, bcyord what the one, if he were in the ether's place, 




bcr! lij !;» all rronopohcs, er|>eciully of fuch aiticlts of coixinierce as 
are r.-^^LiTaiy in tr^.dc, or in life. Ail advantages taken by traders 
pcrcfled of large ca])ita!s, to the hurt of perfons in narrower circum- 
i'lnces. All advant j^cs taken by the knowing, againft the ignorant. 
Auvantii;;cs t;iken by the buyer againft the f-llcj", whether of his 
ignorancj or ncccflity. And thc?fe mofl' Ihgrant iniquities of faJfc 
w?:<;h!s, mciifures, or coins ; with whatever <:{[<, in general, may be 
the mtaps of transferring to one pcrfon the property of another ia 
any n^rMtner, which he who is the gainer would think an injuftice and 
hardHiip, if he were in the cafe of the iofcr ; ail fuch arcs of com- 
merce are iniquitous and unjuftifiuble. 

Reader, if thou art wife, thou wilt flop here, and examine thy 
heart, and thy life. If thou ha(l ever Jcfired, or effeded, the preju- 
dice of thy neighbour in his property, whether by means of power 
rr craft, as thou lovell thy foul, do not delay one day to repent, and 
T-.foim tl'v fault, and to m?ikc ample reflitution, to the injured perfoo, 
r>his htiis, or if thtlc cannot be found, to the poor. If thongoed 
Ccwn lo the giave loaded with the fpoils of injufHce, they will fink 
tliy icul to tiie bottomlcfs pir. For the Judge of the world is of 
irifiMJtc pu. ify and jiillice ; and will fhcw no mercy to the impenitent 
oilwi:Ju- agaiiilt unchan^eiible and eicinil rectitude. 

r.kn being <i.awn to n:a!:e encroachments upon the property of 
orhfi", through av««!:e ; it is evidently the duty of every man to 
Jur!-L into his o'.vn Ijcari, and find out whether the love of riches 
t:.ke3 up too much room in it. And if he finds, what I deubt moil 
iixn will find, that he ]ov;:s riches better than he does his neighbour, 
T.}:a^ he has a greater defire to gain wealth than to be of fervice to his 
fejlow-creaturcs, it is his undoubted duty to conquer the fordid paf- 
iiop, and llrenpthen the generous one. To this purpofe it will be 
his w.f.io:;i to let himfclf in earncfl to deep conlider:\tion on the evil 
ot a^ «r'cc, and the excellence of juiHce ; to earncll prayer to heaven 
for :ii'.i:tHn:;r: in the conaueil of this vicious dilpofition ; and to avoid 
cxtrrvvuri ..-.o ru-.d j.rofuiion, which arc often the cr.ufb of Uie moft 
lapaco'. I- uiid iniittiablc vtvarice. 
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Every man has a right. to be thought and fpoken of according to 
bU real character. Confequently, whoever, by any means, dircft 
or indiredy is the occafion of his. neighbour's being worfe thought, 
or fpoken of, than he deferves, is guilty of injuring his neighbour ; 
and all injurious treatment of a fellow creature is contrary to redi- 
tude, and inconfiftent with the love we ought to have for our neigh- 
bour, which ought to be equal to that with which one loves himfelf. 

The moft atrocious injury againft our neighbour's reputation is, 
falfe witnefs before a judge. The laws of feveral nations have con- 
.demned the guilty of this crime to fufFcr the fame punifhment, to 
V^hich the law expofed the perfon fworn againft. But I know no 
puni/hment too fevere for a crime of fo black a nature, and which 
drawsi along with it fuch horrid confequences. To take the eternal 
God of truth to witnefs to a known flilfchood ; to defeat the very 
intention of an oath, which is often the only poffible means for the 
difcovery of truth ; to render . all human teftimony fufpicious ; .to 
ftop the courfe of juftice, and open a door to all manner of iniquity 
im4 violence ; to blaft the charadler of an innocent perfon in the moft 
public manner, and in the manner the moft effectual for ruining it, as 
#eing tlie moft likely to gain belief to his prejudice ; to violate his 
property, perhaps to reduce himfelf and his family to beggary ; or to 
be the caufe of palling upon him a fentence of death for what he 
never was capable of committing ; to take a falfe oath againft a perfon 
before a court, is to be guilty of fuch black and complicated crimes 
as thefe : And for this our law infiidls a punifhment, which a little 
inoney given the conitables, makes almoft no punifhment ! 

. To fpread a falfe report againft any perfon, is contrary to the love 
j»e ought to have for our neighbour, and to juftice, whether it be 
known to be fuch, or invented for the purpofe by the publifher, or 
whether it be amerefurmife orfufpicion. To invent a lie, or propa- 
gate a known falfehood, to the prejudice of any perfon's chara6ter, 
'i& taking up the office of Satan himfelf, who is ftyled in Scripture 
the Accufer. But, that even infinuations, and whifpers, or nods 
and fhrugs, by which an innocent charii(5ber may be blafted or ruined, 
are wicked and cruel, every man's confcience will tell him, if he 
will put it to himfelf, how. he fliould like to be fo ufed, or reflec^l 
upon the uneafinefs it gave him, if ever he fuffered in the fame man- 
ner: 

If by fneering and ridicule, upon an innocent infiimity, a perfon 
may be laughed out of the refpe(5l and efteem, which every worthy 
charadler deferves, it is evident, that fuch wantonly mifchievous mirth 
is highly unjuftifiable. 

The cruelty of all pradlces, which tend to lefTen the reputation 
of an innocent perfon, appears plainly from the- value of reputation ; 
which is always dear to great and worthy minds ; and the iofs or 
which is in fome cafes pecuHarly fatal. The chara<5lers of a clergy- 
man, a governor of youth, a trader, or a virgin, are more delicate 
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than thofe of othsr pcrfons. And whoever is capable of wmtcmly 
attacking fuch characters, muft be wholly void of fentiment for hte 
fellow- creatures. 

There is a peculiarity in the vice we are now treating of, which 
renders this more atrocious, than that of invading our neighbour's 
property. It is, that often the injured perfon is robbed of what it 
to him of inedimable worth, and the cruel fpoiler not enriched by 
the rapine. For the defamer commonly reaps neither profit, hon- 
our, nor pleafure, unlefs the indulgence of malice can be called a 
pleafure, — which, if it is, Satan muH: be a very happy being. 

The defamer is as much more infamous than the open railer, as 
the dark affaffin is more to be dreaded than the fair challenger. 
And the defamer and aHaiRn refemble one another, in that the 
wounds which both give, prove often incurable. . 

Reader, if thoii makcfl it thy practice to divert thyfelf with nuCi 
chief, or to drive to build thyfi^lf an ill-founded reputation upon thft 
ruins of thy neighbour's, or thinkcft, by undermining him, to get thy- 
felf into the advantages he now enjoys; remember I have told thee 
there will be no triumph hereafter, when thou comeft to be judged 
for thy idle words. The ill-gotten advantages, thou mayetl reaj^ 
from thy bafe treachery to thy brother, if thou (houldeft be fuccefsful, 
which is feldom the cafe, will bring a curfe along with* them, a cankor 
worm, that will dertroy both them and thee. And take notice^ no 
malicious, envious, or cruel difpofition will find any admittance into 
the feats of future blifs. If thou thinkeft to be hereafter a compaSf 
ion of angels and fpirits of good men, refolve in time to form thy 
mird to univerfal benevolence. Learn to con fider even the a]i»ao- 
cior.ei offender as fllll a human creature, the produdtion of the fame 
gDOtintTs which made thyfelf 5 as not yet out of the reach of the 
i')Iv:ae Grace, and therefore not to be given up as abfolutely irre- 
coverable, and if recoverable, again a fit objeft for thy love ; for 
thy Maker's love. Do not therefore dare in thy mind to hate or 
defpife, nor in thy converfation to rcfle(5V, but with pity and humani- 
ty, upon even the real vices of thy fellow-creatare, much lefs to 
blacken his unfpotted reputation. The day will come, when thott 
(halt (land before the fame judgment feat with him. He 1$ not thy 
creature, but God's. Leave him to God. Is a fcllow-creatur« 
guilty of a fault ? So art thou. It is no part of thy duty to inquire 
Jnt3 his fauhs, or to lay them open to others, unlefs to prevent the 
mifchief thou knoweft he is preparing to do another. If thou art 
cot fure of a fuperior good to l3e gained by difcovering thy neigh- 
b')jr's faults, why fhouldeft thou rake upon thee the chara<5ler of ati 
informer ? If thy neighbour is really guilty, why (houldeft thou be 
smbitious of the ofi:ce of an executioner, or delight in lafliing offen- 
ders ? If thou haft been fo wicked as bafely to ftab the reputation of 
thy innocent fellow- creature, I charge thee, as thou loveft thy 
ifoul, that thou endeavour to heal up the wouod :ho'i haft midc.— 
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Take care, that every fingle perfoDy be the number ever fo great» 
vfhofe ear thou haft abufed, be let right with refped to the charadter 
of the innocent. If thofe, whofe minds thou haft poifbned, have 
communicated the venom to others, be fure to ti'ace the wicked lie, 
the fpawn of thy own foul tongue, through all its doublings, and 
deftroy it," that it may fpread its deadly influence no farther. Take 
fliame to thyfelf, and do juftice to innocence. Thou hadft better 
iuffer fhame now, than hei;eafter before God, angels, and men. 

It is plainly contrary to the benevolent affeftion we ought to have 
for our fellow-creature, to put him to any pain or diftrels of body, 
as by beating, wounding, or maiming, unlefs in felfdefence, when 
mijuftly attacked ; in lawful war ; or in cafe of his having deferved 
corporal corredion, and if we are authorifed by a juft law to inflift, 
or caufe it to be infli^ed upon him. 

If it be contrary to the affection we ought to have for our neigh- 
bour, to put him to bodily pain needlefsly, or unjuftly, it is much 
more fo, to deprive him of life, unlefs he has forfeited it according 
to law. 

This injury is fo much the more atrocious, as it Is irreparable. And 
it feems to me very much to be doubted, whether human authority 
ought in reafon to be extended to the pardon of the murder of the 
innocent. Scripture is exprefs, '^' that he who flieds man's blood, 
« by n>an fhall his blood be ifced." 

' There (eems to be in this criitie fbmewhat peculiarly offenfive to 
Heaven, in that the Divine Providence does fo often, by moft ftrik- 
ing and wonderful interpofitions, bring the authors of it to light in a 
manner different from what happens in other cafes. For, of the 
numbers, who lofe their lives by violence, it is remarkable, that there 
are few inftances of the murderer's efcaping. lliat in fo great and 
wicked a city as London^ for example, there fhould not every year be 
many people mifRng, being made away with fecretly, and the authors 
of their death never found, is very remarkable. We find that 
often the fagacity of dogs, and other animals, and even inanimate 
things, have been the occafion of bringing this foul crime to light. 
But the moft common means of the difcovery of bloody deeds has 
been confcience, which ading the part of a torturer, has forced the 
tongue, through extremity of anguifh, to difclofe the fecret, which 
no other but itfelf could bring to light. 

It being by pride and palSon, that men are incited to break loofe 
upon one another in afts of violence, it is plain, that the beft method 
of preventing our falling into them is, by fubduing thofe fatal paflions, 
which tranfport us beyond the power and ufe of reafon. And if 
nothing tends more to enflame every paflioh, than the ufe of ftron'g, 
liquors, how cautious ought we to be of indulging the maddening 
draught, which may drive us upon extravagances, we could not ia 
our cooler hours believe ourfelyes capable of? Cruelty, even to the 
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brute creation, is altogether unjuftifiable, much more to our feHoww 
creatures. Nor can ;Lny thinking perfon believe it poffiblcy that ft 
mind difpofed to barbarity, or infennbfeof the miferies of our fellow-' 
beings, can be at all fit for a future (iate, in which goodnefs is to' 
prevail. 

A u'ifc man will dread the beginning of quarrels. For no one^ 
knows whcie a quarrel, cnce begun, may end. None of Xis knows 
hiow much of the evil fpirit is eiiher in himfclf or in his adverfary.' 
And he, w!io begins, is in confciencc anfwerablc for all the confequen- 
ces. Nor was there ever a falling out without folly, at leaft on one ' 
fide, if not on both. Weie one fuie the worfl that was to happen" 
would be the ruiBing of his own or his neighbour's temper, or the 
difcompofing of their fpirits, even that cannot be without guilt. 
And. is an empire of coni'equcnce enough to make any thinking man ; 
cffcnd God, and endanger his or his neighbour's foul ? Trembie» / 
leader, at the thought of being fuddcnly fnatched away, (as nothing i 
is more common than fudden death) and fent into the world of fpir*' ' 
its, hot from a contefl with a ftillow-crcature, and fellow-chriflian. 

Hurting our neighbour's health by tempting him to be guilty of 
intemperance, is as really contrary to chat atfciflion we ought to have - 
for him, as wounding, or poifoning him., It ic no more an alleria* ' 
tion of the guilt of fcuucing him into debauchery, that it may not 
cut him off in Icfs thun fcvcr.il years, (which is likewife more than • 
can be certainly affirnieii; than it is Icfs murder to poifon in the /Ste/- 
ian manner, tiian with a dcic of arfcnic. But to lead a fellow-crea- 
ture into a courfe of debauchery is, as above obferved, poifoning 
both foul and body at once. 

To t;r)eve, affli(5l, or terrify a fellow-creature needlefsly, or un- 
juftly, is iiijuring him as to his foul. And t^.c ani;j'.i'h of the mind 
being more ieverely fe!t, than bodily pain, the inHiding the former 
upon an innocent perfon is a greater ad of cruelty. It is therefore 
fbockiBg to thiuk how one half of mankind li^ort with the anguifh' 
of the other. Kow little ihcy make the cale c£ their fcUow-crea^ 
tures their own, or confider what they mui\ futfer from their wicked 
afperdons, mifreprefentaticns, and opprcflive and injurious treatment ; ' ' 
which bring a pain proportioned to the fcnfibility of the fufferer. 
And every one knows, that the delicacy of fome minds renders them 
as difFeient from others, ar the temper of the lamb is meeker than 
that cf the tiger. 

Bjt the mofl dired irjury agalnft tlie fpiritual p.-^rt of cur fellow- - 
creature is, leading him into vice ; whether that be done by mean» '■ 
of felicitation V by artfully iinpcHng on his judgment; by powerful- 
compulfion ; or by prevailing example. 

Some te.npers are fo Impotently du61:le, that tliCy can rcfufe noth- 
ing to repeated f^liciLation. Whoever takes the advantage of fuch ,' 
perfonSf is guilty of tliC loweft bafenefs. Yet nothing is more com- ^ 
mon^ than for the debauched part of our fcK to (hew their heirdifm 
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by a poor triumph over weak, cafy, thoughtlefs . woman ! nothing 
more freqaenty than to hear them bead of the ruin of that virtue, 
of which it ought to be their pride to be the defeadeis. ** Poor fool ! 
•* ihc Joved me, and therefore could refufe me nothing." Bafe 
coward ! Doft ihon boail thy conqueft over one, who, by thy own 
confeffiot), was difabled for reGdance, difabled by her a^ciflion for 
thy worthlcfs felf ? Does afFedion deferve fuch a return ? Is fuperior 
underftanding, or rather deeper craft, to be ufed againft though tiefs 
fimplicity ; and its fharaeful fuccefs to be boafted of? Doft thou pride 
thyfelf, that thou haft had art enough to decoy the harmlefs lamb to 
thy hand, that thou mighteft fhed its blood ? 

To call good evil, and evil good, is in Scripture ftigmatized with 
a curfe. And to put out the bodily eyes is not fo great an injury, 
as to miflead, or extinguifh the underftanding, and impofe upon the 
judgment in matters of right and wrong. Whoever is guilty of this 
inhuman and diabolical wickednefs, may in reafon expert to have the 
foul, he has been the ruin of, required hereafter at his hands. 

I am very fufpicious, that many perfons in eminent ftations have 
▼eiy little notion of their being highly criminal in the fight of God, 
in fetting a bad example before the reft of mankind. No perfbn^ 
who thinks at all, can doubt, whether it is juftifiable to advife, or 
force others to be guilty of vice. But if there is a way incomparably 
more efFe£tual and alluring, by which people are more powerfully 
drawn into wickednefs ; {iarely that is more mifchlevous and hurtful^ 
and ought moft carefully to be avoided. 

Of all tyranny, none is fo inhuman, as where men ufe their power 
over others, to force them into wickednefs. The bloody perfecutor, 
who ufes threats and punishments, prifons, racks, and fires, to com- 
pel the unhappy fufferer to make fhipwreck of faith, and give up truth 
and a good confcience ; the corrupt minifter, or candidate, who bul- 
lies the unhappy dependent into the perjured vote ; thefe, and fuch 
like, are in the way toward being qualified for becoming furies and 
fiends in the lower regions. For who is fo fit for the place of a tor- 
mentor, to ftand among evil fpirits, and plunge the emerging fouls % 
deeper in hell-fiames, than he, who, on earth, made it his infernal 
employment, to thruft his fellow- creatures into thofe ways, which 
lead down to the chambers of deftrudion I 

Reader, if thou haft ever been the caufe of a fellow-creature's guilt ; 
if thou haft, by force or art, betrayed a wretched foul into vice, and 
aded the part of an agent of Saun \ 1 charge thee on thy foul, put 
not off thy repentance for an hour. Prevent, if poffible, the final 
ruin thy curfed ar^s tend to bring upon a human creature. Endeav- 
our to open the eyes, whicli thou haft clofed ; to enlighten the un- " 
derftanding thou haft blinded ; and to lead again into the right way, 
the feet thou haft taught to wander from it. If thou wilt go to de- 
firudion, why fhouldeft thou Srag others with thee ? If thy ambition 
prompts thee to ruin thy own foul, fpare that of thy poor fdllow»crea- 

K k 
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ture, u-lio has no concern with thy fchemes. Mufl thy brother hm 
a place in the infernal regions, to get thee a place at Court ? Take 
back ihc damning bribe ; prevent the peijured vote : think how thoa 
wilt bear the eternal bowlings of a fpirit, by thy temptations funk to 
xiTccovcniblc perdition. 

Befides the general duty of benevolence to all, who partake of the 
fame common nature which is i;. Jifpcnfably necefTary in the nature of 
tliinos tuw«rd the very being of fociety, in the prefent ftate, and fbr 
lilting us tor entering into a more extenfive focicty hereafter ; beficfei 
the general benevolence we owe to all our fellow-creatures, it isen- 
dent, that wo ov«^c particular duties to particular perfons, according to 
the relations and connections we have with them. Thispropriety.il 
founded in the nature of things,* and is felf-cvident. It is as plailli 
that reverence to fupcriors, for example, is proper, as that all the 
angles of a plain triangle are equal to two right ones. It is as evidenti 
that the contempt of one really fuperior to us, would be wrongi.as 
that it would be wrong to fay that twice two are equal to fifty. 

Thefiifl, and mod important of all relative focial duties, is that 
which we owe to our country. That we ought to ftuJy the intereft 
of our country, is plain from confidering, that the love of our fami- 
l.c.M and even felf-love, cannot be purfued, or eftablifhed, on any 
r.ulcnal footing, but what will extend to that of our country (for it 
is iirvuidible for all families and individuals to be happy in a ruined 
cc.'-ntiy j r.nd from confidering, that, if no psrfon loved his country, 
but every individual was indifferent about its iaterefl, no country 
could fubfifl ; but the world mud quickly come to an end. 

The virtue of patriotifm is mod indifpenfable in perfons in high 
ftiitions, v.'h'jfc rank gives them an cpportuniry of being of important 
fervice to the public intcrelh Thtfc ouj;ht to confider themfelves as 
gciural prot'jdtors and f.ithcr:,, t3 v.'liGfe care the red of mankind arc 
by Divine Providence committed ; and ought to tremble at the thought 
cf betraying fo awful a trud. And the intered of a country confilb 
briefly in its being properly fccurcd againd enemies ; in its being gov- 
erned by good laws, duly extcut'.d ; in its being fecured in its liber- 
ties, civil and religious, the boundaries of which lad cannot be too 
ample, though the fornier may eafiiy be extended to licentioufneb, 
as is at prefent mod flagrantly the cafe in England $ in its being kept 
untltr fuch a police, and luch regulations, as may tend to promote 
healch, virtue, public and private, and real religion ; in a due encotur- 
a;5em';ntof commerce, agriculture, manufactures, learning and arts. 
Whatever a nation can be the better for the encouragement of, or the 
worfe if difcouraged, is the province of governors to be perfedl maf- 
ters of, and to fee effe^ual means ufed for carrying into execution 
every falutary fcheme. With refpcdl to the health of a people, for 
example, the duty of governors is not only to take all poffiblc care to 

* See the firfl; Sedion of this third book. 
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: prevent the importation^ of infedtions from foreign parts, but that the 
^people have it not in their power, by the ufe of utfwholefome provif- 
.ions of any kind, to hurt their conititutions, to the iofeebling and 
eiMrvating of the race, as is mod atrociouily and extendvely the 
cafe at prefent in England^ by means of too low>priced fpirituous li- 
quqrs. A^ain, it is unqueftionably the duty of governors to fee to 
It, that there be no encouragement given to idlenefs, or debauchery ; 
but that, on the contrary, all vices hurtfdl to fociety be liable to every 
kind of difcouragement. That there be fomething found for every 
creature to do, who has any mcafure of health or {Irength, that all 
excufe for idltnefs may be removed, and the crime of doing nothing' 
be feverely punifhable. That lewdnefs and proftitution be at leaft 
driven from appearing in public without fhame or reftraiat, to the cor- 
rupting of the youth of a nation. That marriage, the main fupport 
of dates, be in the mod effedual mannsr encouraged, and celibacy, 
'tifter mature age (one of the worft offences ag^infl our country) fub- 
jeftcd to every incDnvenience and burden. That all poffible encour- 
agement be given to every perfbn who enriches or adorns his country 
by any valuable difcovcry, or noble produ<5tion,, io arts, or fciences, 
and particularly to thofe, whofe literary labours tend to the advance- 
ment of public and private virtue, and religtdn. Whatever tends to 
the increafe of luxury and extravagance, ought to be laid under fe- 
' vere reftraints, and heavy taxes ; as in general all taxes ought to fall 
on the luxury and fuperfluity of life, while indudry and frugality 
efcape free. 

To underdand thoroughl^p all thefe particulars, and to endeavour 
to promote and improve them, is the proper calling of perfons of 
rank and weight in a nation. And whoever makes no other advan- 
tage of a high dation, than to plunder his country to gratify his ava- 
rice, to raife himfelf and his creatures to affluence, or to indulge 
fenfuality, is unworthy of the honourable rank he holds ; is a treach- 
erous betrayer of his facred trud ; and indead of honour deferves 
the contempt of all men of virtue and public fpirit. For the true 
dignity of high life conlidsin afuperior elevation of mind ; more ex- 
tenfive improvements in knowledge ; a greater contempt of whatever 
is unworthy ; a more enlarged benevolence to mankind ; a more un- 
corrupted int«grity ; and a more fublime way of thinking, fpeaking, 
and adling, than is to be fcen in other men. Whoever is not in thefe 
refpefts fuperior to the red of mankind, may be richer, but can with 
no propriety of fpeech be faid to be greater, than others. For it is 
not the drefs, the dation, or the fortune, but the mind, that is the 
man. Therefore a little mind makes a mean man ; a great mind a 
great man. 

Though It Is chiefly by the great, that the intered of a nation is 
■to be confulted and fupported, it is certain, that every perfon has it 
in his power to fervc his country lefs or more. Whoever plants a 
tree, inclofes a field, builds a houfe, is the caulc of a child's being 
brought into the worlds and educated for becoming a valuable mem- 
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ler of foci-ry ; vahfj^vtr, in Ihurt, fill: r. ufcfu! place in life, fervet 
lis cov.ntiy more than ilve hundui' oi' thol* iJle rrclulcs, and hoiy 
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drones, wr.h uMch popHh cour.tiics f./aini. Elj'*?rially, men of 
abilitier, in the moft private ftations, aie capable of I'crving iheir 
CK'-'ti .', if n'^t by adiion, yet by iu.^giJlir.^ ufeful hints to thpfci 
wIa^L* ll.i'.lo..s give them an cppoit'.jnity vi a-.'ll-jn ; and of improv- 
in;;, by their conveiTaticu and wiitng?, the minds and manners of 
tileir Co»ntiynien. 

Tiic true I'jve of our country will i"*irw iifJf in our preferring the 
public tv> our own private intcrcli, v. I.-rcvcr they come in competi- 
tis'.r,. In a confcientious ohwdieiice r:> the hws, though to our own 
particular difadv,intaj»c. In a pi'.»|^cr Tcve:encc to our ;»overnori, 
cfpeciilly the luprcme ; even in c:'fbs where we do not fee enough 
(as how fhouid pcifiins in piivace ii-itions?) to be able to explain to 
ourfwlrc:, or others, the wifdom of nil their nieafjios. 

It is with a thorouMi con'iern, I cannot help remarking here, that 
the very contrary oi all thi« fVni? ro r^e the rule, by which the pco- 
piC or' Eii^Lind conduct ilicmrclvcs in the picTcnt age. Is it not 
notorious, that the virtue of public fpirit is become little clfc than a 
fubjcci of ridicule ? That ven.ddy hus poifoncJ all ranks, from the 
bribed voter in a country-borou];!^ upwaids to the candidate fof a 
pL'iCC in the great ailembly of the nation ; The enormous cxpeDces 
bt;..cowed, and horrible peijury committed, in carrying element; 
with t1-. J numerous controveited clcciions which kvo from time to time 
the i'.il'jccl of examination b«jfor. tbi houfe ; ard the variety of regu- 
lat:jiis> found ncccfldry to be inailc for rellraining bribery and cor- 
ii:p;ion (ihouoh the moll ehci'l'iHl icndation, I mean, of voting in 
ail c«fv.i, bv ballot, which the wile IbiKv; of antiquitv found neceflary, 
has not been tsicd) all this llicws too fl.i:3rantiy, to v. hat a fatal ex- 
tent this ruinous and dcitructivj mifchief reaches. Nor is there any 
h0j;0 of an effc^ftual cuic for t!i.* evii, while fuch a pernicious maxim 
in iJOiitli:s as the foliowmrj i^. held, I had almod laid, ellabliflied : 
Th.n i: is lawful to bribe i :r the ^ood of the nation, (as they very 
in^ .0^ L-rly fpe^k) in order lo h-^ on even terms with tliC enemies of 
thv n4'i(.n. The J.iCDoitc, or i'oiy paiiy (fay our politicians) will 
recthcnifili'vis etoed into parii.':iicnt by bribery : Why mufl not the 
;;-?.r!e!!'n; ct re\eli!Llv)ri-|»rii!cij»lea endeavour ti) dckat them by the 
Jjfiic r- c.ii^ ? 'A» expole t'nis fatal do^iine, wli:eh ?. fometimes de- 
fcHvicd by veiy weii-njcv* ^ n -.1, let it be c.- I;.'crcd, firft, that 
l.ic:;.bii"ii!5, or Toryiisn, iii tii^ f'^iui.tin part of the nation, is in 
iiiCE 'itt'e .Hvsie tfuu .:nut!":ei v.'.'..fl for ihepdi;/ who are out, and 
wouiri U I*. The.e a:ei\,.v n.cn cf the Irnit ^t:\{e^ and knowledge 
of t:.c v.\.. (!, on ihis fkic: tl^f* h't-ll-wfjs of ScAlnud^ wlio do in fo- 
her e-. t.-.c: \<a\^ to fee a paj>iit 0:1 the Fti'n'ip., li.ione. Slavery, civil 
fer.d icl.'ui".::?, v.-'.!i net 00 dot-r. Vvi.'i thil'e who have long enjoyed 
the iwi:( r.^^ -f i.bj.iy. And it j .z^:.•J,\■Av^. and Toryifm be httle more 
than a iiu^beai, ar.d the vni'.!e of a pcoiile, the only fure foundation 
Gi gr verjuient eijq fxatioDtd ijiipplDeri, is to be coriupted and ruined 
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by a contention between two fets of men, either of wkich might be 
-fts likely to purfue the intereft of the nation as the other, it is plain^ 
that both fides are guilty ; the pretended Whigs, who are in, and 
the pretended Tories, who art out ; • it being equally contrary to vir- 
tue, and to the laws of the land, to bribe for one fide as for another. 
But fuppofing the cafe to be exadlly as fir ft put, and that all, who 
pretend to be difaffe^ted, were really fo in their hearts; and that 
their inclination, and their power, to fub\ertthe conftitution, were 
^much greater than they are ; it is evident, that to do a pofitive evil» 
that an uncertain good may come, is direflly contrary both to reafon 
and religion. For the real friends of liberty to oppofe the enemies 
of our country, by bribery and corrnption, is diredtly iniquitous and 
impious. For, to proceed in that manner is to confound the immu- 
table nature of right and wrong, to throw down the facred barriers, 
.tftablilhed by Divine authority for guarding tlie awful laws of virtue 
from violation, which are to be held in the utmoft reverence, and 
on no account to be broke through, if not only a kingdom (hould 
(uffer a revolution ; but if the folar fyftem, or whole vifible univerfe, 
were to go to wreck. For one adt of perjury, or other grofs devia- 
tion from virtue, is more oppofite to the Divine Nature, and (jecono- 
my of the world, than the extin^ion of a thoufand funs, with the 
deftru£Uon of all their planets. But befides all this, what can be 
more abfurd, than to talk/ of fupporting a (late by vice, the very 
means which have proved the ruin of all the dates that ever hare 
Tttok ; and without which no (late could be brought to ruin ? Alas* 
does it become fuch poor fhort fighted creatures as we are, to projcd 
fchcmes for ourfelves, to violate the eternal laws of virtue, in order, 
forfooth, to put it in the power of Divine Providence to do what it 
rould not without our affiftance ? Can any politician think that pro- 
moting bribery or perjuiy are likely to gain us the Divine Prote^ion ? 
Or that the kingdom can ftand independent of the Divine Prote<5lion ? 
or that it can ftand without virtue ? Thcfe are deplorable expedients. 
Like opiates in an acute diftemper they lull things into peace for a 
(hort time, while they flowly, but furdy, wear out the ftiength and 
vitals of the conftituiion. O virtue ! O my country ! 

Is it not alfo notorious, that the bulk of our laws, through the 
criminal negligence, or timidity, of thofe, in whofe hands the exec- 
utive power is lodged, and through the llcentioufnefs of the people, 
who kern to think it the privilege of iVcc-born Etiglt/hmen to break 
their own laws, are, inftead of aneceflary reuraint, become a mere 
bugbear ? Above all things, that law- makers are fometimes law-* 
breakers, is a (liocking accufation to be laid againft perfons in emi- 
nent ftations. That the fame perfons in their legiflative capacity 
fliould concur to the making of regulations for the luppreflion of the 
dcflru(ftive pra(ftices of fmuggling, gaming, unduly influencing elec- 
tions and the like, and in their private capacity (hould be the promo- 
ters of thofe ruinous vices ; is doing what they can to turn govcro- 
ment into a farce, and reduce a nation to a (late of anarchy. 
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Is It not monftroas, lha% hy m<?ans of tli^ madneffl and infolence 
of party, fuch a degree of arrofl^ant and fediiious virulence is worked 
np in the fpirits of the peo[>le, that the lowsfl of the mob thinks 
hinifolf wife enough to take to tafk the governors of the ftate, and 
afTumes the liberty, over his ciip^, to rail at the legiflators of his 
country; by which means, the befl conftitut'oned kingdom upon 
eanh fccms hiftening to a ftate of confufion ; while the people's 
reverence for lawful authority, whereby obtcilence fubfifts, is deftroj- 
ed, the mcafures of government are embarraffed ; and our goyernort 
difiojragcd from attempting to alter, or new-model any thing, that 
tUAw b« amifs ; (ince nothing can be done without clamour and dif- 
tui bance, and laws, when enaAed, are, through the perverfenels of 
the people^ of very little efficacy. 

Thefe are not the effcdts of the love of our country. Nor the , 
infamous pra^ice of fmuggling, and other mean arts, by which the 
laws for railing a revenue fur bcfraying the neceffary expences of gov- 
ernment, are evaded. Yet it is notorious, that the avowed principle 
of numbers of perfoas in trade, is. That all is we!l got, that is got 
by cheating the king, as they abfurdly talk. For defrauding the 
public revenue, is in tffe(fl defrauding the people, who pay it, and 
miking it neceffary for the government to lay additional taxes, and 
to clog and incumber trade and induflry, to make up the deficiencies 
occdfioned by the depredations of a fet of lasvlefs people, the plague 
and ruin of fair traders. It is amazing, that rational creatures can 
contrive fo tifjdually to blind their reafon, and flupify their con- 
fcicnce, as to bring themfclves to argue, that though it it confefledly 
Uiijiiflifiable and wicked in a Ton to difobey his parent, yet there is 
no harm in difobeying that authority, which is higher than the parent- 
al, I mean, that of the la-,v of the land ; that, though it is wrong 
to cheat or lie, there is no har/a i.i taking a falfe oath at the cuflom 
houfe, by which the guilt of perjury is incurred ; the revenue, or 
more properly the nation, robbed ; and the fair trader injured. 

People may decwive tlismfelves, as they pleafe : But there is hard- 
ly any worfe fpecies of vice, than difobcdi?nce and infolence to fu- 
premc lawful authority. Nor will any perfbn be fit for a future ftate 
of peace, regularity, and ptffe(St obedience to the univerfal Governor, 
(without which there can be no happinefs) who has in this flate ha- 
bituated himfelf to lawlefs oppofition and contempt of government. 

To raife an oppofition or T'lbellion in a country againft the fuprerae 
authority, except upon moit powerful caufe-j and motives, is a crime 
of as horrid and complicated a kind, as any to which human wicked- 
nefs is capable of proceeding. For the confequences of a general 
difturbance in a ftate, are the perpetration of all kinds of iniquity. 
And where fo dreadful a confequcncc is forefeen, it is evident, noth- 
ing lefs than the prevention of a total fubverfion of rights and privi- 
leges, civil and leligious, of which the laft is much the moft impoxt- 
anty is a fufficieci plea for difturbing the general peace. 
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*' This was confeffedly the cafe at the Revolution in 1688. But 
•thofe men, who delight in mifreprefenting a governmenty and making 
them odious and vile in the eyes of the people, and do all they can 
to thwart andembarrafs their meafures, merely becaufe themfelves 
have no (hare in the emoluments of place and power, are the pefts 
oT focicty. 

One of the grcateft curfes of our nation, and of liberty in general, 
is that of our unhappy divifions and parties in religion and politics. 
As for the firit, it is a fubjed of too ferlous and important a nature 
to be made a mere badge of fadtion, or a bone of contention. The 
defign of religion is to improve and dignify our natures, to correct 
our errors in judgment, and to regulate our lives. And whoever 
applies it as a tool of ftate, as an artifice for aggrandizing himfelf or 
bis friends, and a cloak to conceal his fecular views, is guilty of 
proflituting the moftfacred thing in the world 10 the vileft ufes. As 
for political parties, it is notorious, that thofe who affume to them- 
felves the moll fplendid titles of being on the patriot fide, or country- 
intereft, and againft the court, as their cant is, generally make a 
clamour for pretended liberty, and the good of their country, only 
to have their mouths flopped with a place or a penfion ; and that, on 
the other hand, thofe who fland up in defence of all the meafures of 
thofe in power, without diftin£lion, only do fo with a view to get, 
or to keep fome emolument. As it is inconceivable that either one 
or the other party fhould be conftantly in the right, or invariably in 
the wrong, you may conclude, that whoever inclines univerfally for 
or againft either fide, without ever altering his opinion, is either a 
man of very mean abilities, or has {cat iodired fefaeme in view. 
The trimmer, who gives his vote fometiraes with one fide, fometimes 
yt'iih the other, according to the view, he has of the confequences, 
28 the only man of integrity. And I cannot help advifing my rea- 
ders to look upon all parties, and all who make either religion or 
politics a party-affair, in the fame light, and to keep clear of all fides 
alike ; making it their bufinefs to confult the real good of their coun- 
try, and the real welfare of their fouls, without any eye to the for- 
did gains of corruption, or any defire to £ght the battles of either 
party. 

To conclude, our duty to our country comprehends all the rela- 
tive duties ; and we are to facrifice private icterefl, family, and life 
itfelf to it, when called upon ; and are to obey its laws in all cafes, 
where they do not clalh with the only fupericr authority in the uni- 
verfe, I mean the Divine. 

Next under the authority of national government is the parental. 
The propriety and neceflity of fubmifHon to parents appears from 
confidering, that it is evidently neccffary, that fome peri'on, or per- 
fons, fhould undertake the care of children in die helplefs time of 
life ; and that none are fo proper as the parents. In confequence of 
this, it is neceffary that children, before they come to the u& of 
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reafoiiy be goTerned by authority, and there is none To natural at 
that of parents | it is therefore their part to return the reciprocal 
duties of love, gratitude, reverencey and obedience to thofe who 
have taken care of them, when no one elfe would undertake that 
office. And it being once made the appointed courfe and order of 
things, the law of filial duty is not to be broke through by the chil- 
dren on account of a failure in the parents in difcharging their duty ; 
nor, contrary wife, are parents to give up the care of their children^' 
tliough they fhould turn out untowardly. Obedience to parents ex- ' 
tends to all things that are confident with the laws of our countryi 
and of Gody both which authorities are fuperior to that of parents. 

The duty of parents to their children is briefly to take care that 
proper provifion be made for their bodily interefl, by foody dothiogy 
and education ; and more efpecially for that of their mindsy iiy ^ 
forming them, from the earliell years, to virtue and religion. 

The duty of fpiritual paflors to their people, is to do whatever is 
in their power for the good of the fouls committed to their charge, 
by preaching, catechifmg, counfeliing, or writing. However \m^ 
proper it may be thought for a layman to enlarge upon this relative 
duty, it cannot be improper to refer to one, from whom dire^ons • 
on this head will come with unexceptionable authority ; I mean the 
apolHe Paul in his Epidles to Timothy. The duty of people to their 
pallors, is to (hew them a great deal more reverence and gratitude 
than is commonly done in England. 

The duty of inflruflors of youth is briefly to fill the place of pst- 
rents in forming thofe configned to their care by the parents, to 
ufcfulncfs in life, and happinefs hereafter. The duty of young per- 
fons to their governors and teachers is obedience, and diligence in 
endeavouring to improve themfelvcs, while under their care ; and 
gratitude and love to thofe, by whofe faithful diligence they had the 
opportunity of becoming wife and good men. And the duty of 
gratitude to parents and teachers on this account will be binding upon 
Uiofe who have been the objeds of their care, not only for lite, but * 
to eternity. 

The duty of mafters to fervants, is to pay them according to en- 
gagement ; to treat them as fellow-creatures, though in an inferior ' 
flation ; and to take care, that they have opportunities of knowing 
their di:ty and means of happinefs. That of fervants to mafters is 
faithfulnefs, diligence, and obedience in all lawful cafes. 

The duty of hufbands to wives, is the tendered love, and warm- 
ed defire of their happinefs in life, and to eternity. That of wives 
to hufbands, befides reciprocal love, takes in obedience in all lawftil 
things. This arifes from the confideration of the priority of crea- 
tion, and fuperior dignity of the male fcx, to which Nature has 
given the greater drength of mind and body, and therefore fitted 
^em for authority. But as, on one hand, it is not the part of 1 
good wife to conteft- the authority of her hud>and, fo neither is it 
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of a good hufband to (land up for the privilege of his fex, while he 
fhews little of the tendernefs which isr due to the weaker. This is> 
in fhort, a firing never to be touched ; for it always introduces dit 
cord, and interrupts the matrimonial harmony. 

Love is the fulfilling of the whole duty mutually owing by collat- 
eral relations, as brothers, fiftcrs, and the like. And fuch perfons 
may eafily know whether they do their duty to one another, by con- 
£dering how people behave to thofe they really love. 

In friendHiip, of which I have treated in the firft book, the duties 
are mutual love, fidelity, fecrecy, and a defire of promoting one 
another's happinefs both fpiritual and temporal. Virtue is the only 
foundation of friendihip. The commerce of the wicked is rather to 
be called a combination or confpiracy againft mankind, than friend- 
ihip. 

The duty of the rich to the poor, is feeding the hungry, clothing 
the caked, vifiting the fick, and in general Supplying the wants of 
the neceffitous. Thofe to whom the Divine Providence has been dif^ 
tinguiihingly bountiful, are to confider themfelves at Rewards of the 
good gifts of Heaven, which they are not to lavifh away upon their 
own extravagant lulls, but to diilribute to their didreifed brethren. 
Nor ought they to think of this as an aft of generofity, or almoft of 
fupererogatlon, as many feem, by their oftentatious way of giving 
charity, to do. It is not what they may do, or let alone. It is not 
to be carried to what length they pleafe, and no farther. They are 
expefted to give all they can give, and then to think they have done 
only what they ought. Since to do lefs, if we will take our Saviour's 
own word for it, is a neglcft which will exclude from future blifs- 
There is indeed great prudence to be ufed, that a judicious choice of 
objedls may be made, and that the charity given may not prove a pre- 
judice, indead of an advantage. If what is given fcrves to fapport 
in idlenefs and debauchery, it had much better be withheld. Care is 
alfo to be taken, that our charity be not given for fafhion, oRentation, 
or any other view, but obedience to God, and benevolence to our 
fellow-creatures. In as far as any other confideration has influence, 
in fo far the real excellence of fuch good works is leiTened in the 
fight of Him, who fearches the heart. 

The duty of the poor, is gratitude to their benefadlors ; and indus- 
try, in endeavouring as much as they can to lighten the burden of their 
own fupport to thofe who contribute to it. 

Propriety and reftitude require, that the learned and wife ufe their 
endeavours to inflrud and advife the ignorant and unthinking. And 
io general, that every perfon employ his peculiar talent or advantage 
for the moft extenfive ufefulnefs. It is with this view that fuch re- 
markable differences are made in the gifts of mind and fortune, which 
different perfons fhare. Thefe are parts of their refpedtive trials ; 
and they will be judged according to the ufe they have made of chenu 
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Our duty to benefadon is evidently lore and gratitude. Even to 
enemies we owe, according to the Chriftian law> of which aftei^ 
wards* forgirenefs and intercelfion with Heaven for them ; which al- 
fo we are obliged to for all our fellow-creatures. 

The redlitude or propriety of thefe feveral obligations being felf- 
evidenty it would be only wafting time to take the pains to ellablifli it 
by arguments. 

The infinitely wife Governor of the univerfe has placed us in this 
(late, and engaged us in fuch a variety of connexions with^ and rela- 
tions to one another, on purpofe to habituate us to a fenfe of dutyi 
and love of obedience and regularity. The more duties we have to 
do in ourprefent flate of difcipline, the more occalion we have for 
watchfulnefs and diligence, and a due exertion of every noble powcf 
of the mind. And the more practice we have of exerting our pow- 
ers, the (Ironger they muft gro^v ; and» the more we praXife obedi- 
ence, the more tradtable and obedient we mud naturally become ; and 
to be obedient to the Supreme Governor of the world, is the very 
perfection of every created nature. Again, the various conneCKons 
among mankind, and the difiPerent duties rcfulting from them, natur- 
ally tend to work in us a fettled and extenfive benevolence for oar 
felJow-beings, and to habituate us to think and a£t with tendernefs, 
foibearancc, and affcdlion toward them. Audit is evident that this 
fublime and godlike difpofition cannot be too much cultivated. We 
can never be in a Rate, in which it will not be for our advantage, and 
for the advantage of all the other beings with whom we may be con- 
nettled, that we be difpofed to extenfive and unbounded benevolence 
for one another. It is obvious, that a happy fociety, in which hatred 
and ill-will (hould univerfally prevail, ib an inconceivable and contra- 
disHory idea. Whatever may be the nature of the ftates we may be 
hcrcatrcr defigned for, it is evident we fliall be the fitter for them, for 
having cultivated in our niiuds an extenfive univcrfal love of all other 
beings. But if we fuppofe, what feems agreeable to Scripture views, 
as well as to reafon, that thofe who fhall be found worthy of a future 
life, are to be raifed to ftations, not of indolence and ina<aivity, but of 
extenfive ufcfulnefs in the creation, fuch as we fuppofe to be filled at 
prelent by angels, 1 mean, of guardians and governors over beings of 
lower ranks, during their ftate of trial and difcipline ; if this be a 
reafonable ibppofition, it is plain, that the fublime virtue of benevo- 
lence cannot be carried too far. And this fets forth the Divine Wif- 
dom in placing us in a ftate in which we have fuch opportunities of be- 
ing habituated to a difpofition fo ufefuland neccffary for all orders of 
rational beings throughout all periods of their exiftence. 

It will be the reader's wifdom here carefully to examine his condnft» 
that he may know whether he ads the part of a valuable and ufcwl 
member of fociety. If he has wrought into his foul a kind, a gener- 
ous, and extenfive benevolence toward all his fellow- creatures, wheth- 
er in high or low ftations, whether rich or poot, whether foreigners 
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or countrymen, whether of his own religion or any other, learned or 
unlearned, virtuous or vicious, friends or enemies; if he finds it re- 
commendation enough to his regard or afFedtion that it is a fellow- 
creature who wants his aififtaoce, a being produced by the fame Al- 
mighty hand which created hirafelf ; if he earneftly wifhes, and is at 
all times ready to promote the good of his fellow-creatures by allmeans 
in his power, by his riches, his advice, his intereft, his labour, at any 
time, feafonable or unfeafonable, in a way agreeable to his own partic- 
ular temper and inclination, or in a manner that may be lefs fuitable to 
it; if he finds himfelf ready with the open arms of forgivenefs to receive 
his enemy, the moment he appears difpofed to repentance and recon- 
ciliation ; if he finds that it would be a pleafure to him to do good to 
thofe who have injured him, though his goodnefs fhould never be 
known ; if he finds that he is in no part of his private devotions more 
kealous than when he prays from his heart to Him who fearches all 
hearts, that his enemy may be pardoned, reformed, and made as happy 
hereafter as himfelf; if he finds that one difappointment or abufe of his 
goodnefs, or ten fuch difcouragements, do not cool his ardour for the 
good of mankind ; that he does not immediately fall out of conceit 
with a public-fpirited defign, becaufe of its difficulties or uncertainty 
of fuccefs, but that he can (land the raillery of thdfe narrow fouls, 
who cannot rife to his pitch of difinterefled benevolence ; and that, 
though he goes on refoluteIy> and without wearying in well-doing, he 
does not do it from pride or felf fufHciency, but from real well-meant 
goodnefs of heart and defign ; if he does not fearch for excufes, but 
confiders himfelf as obliged to be always endeavouring to gain fome 
kind and beneficial end, without regard to its being more or lefs di- 
rcdlly in his way, or more or lefs promifing of fuccefs, if it is the 
bed he can do at the time, and if no one elfe will do it better, or en- 
gage in it all ; and that after all he confiders himfelf as an unprofita- 
ble fervant, as having done flill only his indifpenfable duty ; if the 
reader finds this to be the turn of his mind, he may conclude that he, 
is not far from that perfedlion of benevolence, which the Divine reAi- 
tude and law require, and which is necefTary to fit every human mind 
for being a member of an univerfal fociety hereafter. If, on the other 
hand, he finds, that he is wholly wrapt up in himfelf ; that he thinks 
with lio relilh of the happinefs of any one elfe ; that bis utmoft benev- 
olence extends no wider than the circle of his own family, friends, 
or party ; that all he wants is to enrich himfelf and his relations i 
that he cannot look with any perfonal tender nefs or confideratioDS «p« 
on a Frenchman or Spaniard^ a Jew or a Papift, or even a Church- 
man or DifiTenter, if he differs from them in profeffion ; if, reader, 
thou finded this to be the turn of thy mind ; if, in a word, thou doft not 
. find it to be thy meat and thy drink to do thy fellow-creature good, if 
thou doft not love thy neighbour with the fame affeftion as thyfelf, be 
aflured thou art not at prefent of the difpofition of mind, which the 
Univerfal Governor would have all his rational creatures brought to ; 
and mayeft judge what chance thou haft for His favour, whofc favour 
it life and happinefs ; whofc love to all his creatures «nd« to dww 
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tnd unite them to himfelf, and would have them all love one another, 
that by univerfal love they may be united into one focicty, under one 
infinite Lord and univerial Father. 



SECT. VIII. 



Of our OhTtgatiom 'tvith Re/pea to our Creator. 



W: 



E come now to the third and nobleft part of the duty of 
rational beings, which is alfo their higheft honour, I mean. That 
which they owe to the Creator, Preferver, and Governor of them- 
feivcs, and the Univerfc. The firft part, or foundation of which is, 
The belief of his exiftence. 

I 

The abftraa proof of the exiftence of God requires nothing to be 
granted, but only, That fomething now exifts ; which conceffion 
forces the mind to confefs the neceffity of fome Firft caufe, exifting 
naturally, ncccflarily, and independently upon any other ; Himfelf 
the caufe of all things j Himfelf the fountain of being, and pleni- 
tude of perfection. 

This proof lea^s no room for caviling ; but efTe^oally ■ cuts off 
the fubtle difputer from every poflible evafion or fubterfuge. It is not 
however fo eafy for thofe who have been accuftoroed to abftraC): rea- 
foning, to fee the conclufive force of it. For the bulk of mankind, 
the fitted arguments for the being of God are taken from the ftupen- 
dous works of Nature. And what obje(ft is there in the whole 
compafs of nature, animate or inanimate, great or fmaU, rare or 
common, which does not point to the almighty Author of all things ? 
Not only thofe which flrike us with adonifhment, and fill our minds 
with their greatncfs ; not only the view of a rolling ocean, a blazing 
fun, or the concave of heaven fparkling with its innumerable ftariy 
fires ; but even the fight of a flower, a pile of grafs, or a reptile of 
the duft, every particle of marter around us ; the body, into which 
his breath has infufed our life ; the foul, by which we think and 
know ; whatever we fix our eye or thcuj»ht upou, holds forth the ever- 
prefent Deity. In what ftate or place mufi webe, to be infenfible of 
Him, by vhom our very being is preferred ? Whither muft we with- 
draw ourfelves, to be out of the reach oi his Divine communications, 
who minutely fills every point of boundlefs fpace ? Is it poflible to 
obliterate from our minds the thought of him in whom we Jive, and 
move, and have our being ? 

The firfl and fundamental duty of all rational beings to God, i%% 
as I have faid, To believe his exigence. Now, though there is 
nothing praife-worthy in believing the moft important truth upon in- 
fufficient grounds ; and though, on the contrary, credulity is a weak- 
nefs unworthy of a being endowed with a capacity of examining and 
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finding out truth ; yet there may be a great wickednefs in unbelief: 
For a perfon may, from obftinacy and perverfenefty rejeft important 
truth, or through levity, folly, or an attachment to vice, niay avoid 
the proper and natural means of convidtion. So that the effed, 
which the rational and clear perfuafion of important truth might have 
had upon his difpolition and practice, may be lod. And it is greatly 
to be fufpedted, that multitudes are guilty of this la(!: crime, with 
refped to the awful dodtrine of the exigence of God. If they be 
afl^ed, whether they believe that there is a God, they will take it 
amifs to.be fuipe^ed of the lead inclination to Atheifm. But it is 
evident, from their lives and converfations, that if they believe the 
exigence of God at all, it is in fuch a manner as is next to no belief. 
They think not of the matter. There may, or may not, be a God 
for any thing they know or care. 

But to believe this important dodtrine in a manner becoming a 
rational creature, is to bear in mind a conftantand habitual imprelfion 
of an infinitely perfedl nature, the Author and Fountain of exiftencc, 
the wife and righteous Governor of the univerfe, who is every where 
prefent, beholding all the adlions and intentions of his creatures, to 
whom all rational beings are accountable, arid upon whofe favour or 
difapprobation their fate to all eternity wholly depends. To think of 
the Supreme Being in any other way than this, is not believing His 
exiftence in a rational and condftent manner. 

And did men really admit the rational belief of a God ; did they 
imprefs their minds with a fixed and conftant attention to the awful 
thought of their being under the continual infjpedlion of their judge, 
we fhould not fee them proceed in the manner they do. For I ^, 
How the bulk of mankind could behave worfe than they do, if they 
were fure there was no God ? We fee them ready to catch at every 
unwarrantable gratification of paflion or appetite ; to put every frau- 
dulent or wicked fcheme in execution, from which they are not 
reftrained either by human laws, or by fear of lofing the efteem and 
confidence of their fellow- creatures, with the advantages connedled 
with it- What could they do more, if there was no God ? Is there, 
taking mankind upon an average, one of an hundred who hefitates at 
any vicious thought, word, or adlion, from the fingle confideration 
of its being perhaps difpleafing to God ? Is there one of an hundred 
who habitually regulates his tlioughts, words, and a<5tions, by th« 
fiandard of the Divine Will, and would rather lofe the favour and 
approbation of all the men on earth, and all the angels of heaven, 
than his Maker's alone ? How feldom do we meet with an infiance 
of a perfon, who will not truckle and temporize, commute and 
compound with confcicncc, or even ftifle its remonflrances to gain the 
favour of the great ? Whereas, if men afted upon the principle of a 
rational belief of a God, they would rather make a point of giving 
up all human favour, to make furc of keeping ftridly 'to their duty ; 
they would take care always to be on the fafe fide^ to be fcrupuloufly 
CKadti rather than too freei in their lives and converfations ; the; 
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vonld hbour, if poiSble, to do more than the exa^ duty of their 
Aations ; and to a(¥oid eren the leaft appearance of evil ; as they who 
would make their court to a prince, do not grudge any extraordinary 
fervice, attendance, or expence for him ; are cautious of fo much as 
feeming to look toward what may be difagreeable to his humour or 
inclination, or in the lead favouring, or feeming to favour, thofe 
whom he does not approve. Did men in any rational and coafiftfot 
minner believe the exigence of a God, or think of him as the Gov- 
ernor and Judge of the world, under whofe immediate infpedtion 
we ftand at all moments, we fliould fee their condudt correAed and 
regulated by that conilant awe and fear, which becomes dependent, 
accountable beings, whofe minds are duly imprefled with a feofe oiF 
their prefent condition and future expedtations. Their belief would be 
pra6Hcal as well as fpeculative. It would affed their hearts^ as well 
as imprefs their underftandings. 

How fome men contrive to fatisfy their own minds upon the fubjeft 
of their duty to God, is inconceiveable. JDnt would imagine it 
impoffible for a being, at all capable of thought, to bring himfeif to 
bflicve, that though he owes his exigence, his body, his foul, his 
reafoning faculty, i}3eech, and all his powers, corporeal and mental, 
with whatever he enjoys now, or hopes for hereafter, to ^n infinitely 
perfe A and amiable Being, who has made him capable of apprehending 
his perfedlions and his abfolute power over him ; one' would imagine it 
impoffible, I fay, for a being endowed with a reafoning faculty to 
believe all this, and yet think he owes no duty at all, no gratitude, 
love, or fervice, no pofitive adoration or praifc to his Creator, Gov- 
ernor, and Judge. Yet is there, even in this enlightened age, and 
this land of knowledge, a perfon among an hundred who makes con- 
fclence of regularly and habitually performing, in a rational and 
devout manner, the pofitive duties of meditation upon the Divine 
perfedtions, in order to raife his mind to an imitation of them ; of 
addreffing God by prayer for the fupply of all his wants ; or of praif- 
ing him for the bounties received ? on the contrary, is there not too 
much reafon to conclude, that by far the greateft part of mankind 
have not God in all their thoughts ; or if they have, the thought of 
hm produces no vifible effed ? They attend the public worfhip indeed 
from a fenfe ©f decency. But it is plain, from the general levity of 
behaviour, that their hearts are not in it. And, as for worfhipping 
God daily in their houfes, with their families, or by themfelves in 
their clofets, they fee no neceflicy for it, and conclude, that whoev- 
er lives foberly and is good-natured, though he habitually negledts the 
whole third part of his duty, is likely to meet with the divinie appro- 
bation, and to be happy at lad. 

It is proved above, that the Author of all things muft be infinite 
in his efTence, and in all poffible perfeftions, as wifdom, power, 
goodnefs, and reftitude. If fo, it is evidc^t,^not only that he is 
the proper object of the admiration, love, gratitude, and every other 
noble affeflion, of the minds of fuch low creatures as mankind^ 
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who are probably the meaneft of all rational beings ; but that is the 
glory of the higheft archangel in heaven to adore Infinite Perfedion % 
say, that .the whole of the reverence, love, and praife of any con- 
ceiveable number of created beiags* paid by them through all eternif' 
ty, muft fall infinitely (hort of what is juitly his due ; becaufe the 
whole of the tribute of honour and fervice, which all created beings 
can pay9 will be finite ; whereas the Divine Perfedtions are infinite : 
Now every finite is infinitely deficient, when compared with what it 
infinite. 

To be more particular ; the confideration of the Divine ImmenJS- 
ty, or Omniprefencci ought to ilrike every thinking mind with the 
xnoft profound awe and veneration, which ought to dwell upon it 
conftantly and habitually, of its being at all times furronnded with 
the Divinity, which pervades all matter, and is the Spirit within 
every fpirit, feeing, or rather intimately feeling, every motion of 
every mind in the univerfe. Whoever has juft and habitual impref- 
fions of the Divine Omniprefence, will no more prefume to do any 
thing amifs or even to think a bad thought, than a confide rate per* 
fon will dare to behave rudely in the royal prefence. A thinking 
mind confiders itfelf as at all times, by day and by night, in public 
and in private, abroad and at home^ in the immediate and intimate 
prefence of the great King of the World, whofe boundlefs palace is 
the whole univerfer It will therefore be continually and habitually 
on its guard ; and, as one who appears before an illuftrious charadter, 
whofe favour he greatly values, will be above all things fearful of 
mi(behaving ; fo will the confiderate mind dread the danger of los- 
ing the approbation of that ever-prefent Judge, upon whom his fate 
depends, infinitely more than pain, or poverty, or ihamd, or death, 
and ^ill cheerfully expofe himfelf to any or all of them, rather than 
ad; an unbeconiing part before that Eye, which is not to be deceiv- 
ed. He, who thinks how vice, or even frailty, muft appear before 
that Being, whofe very nature is reditude in perfeflion, and who 
knows not the lead iliadow of error, or deviation ; can he think of 
voluntarily departing from the eternal rule of right, or allowing 
himfelf in any pradice, which muft o&nd Infinite Purity ? 

The confideration of the eternity, or perpetual exiftence hereafter, 
of the Divinity, together with that of the neceflary immutability of 
his nature, fuggefts to the pious and well-dilpofed mind, tlie comfort- 
able profpe(5)^, that after all the changes and revolutions which may 
happen to it, to the kingdoms, and empires of this world, and to the 
world itfelf ; after all the vifible obje6ts, which now are, have per* 
formed their courfes, and are vanifhed, or renewed ; after a period 
of duration long enough to obiiteraie from all human memory the 
idea of a fun, andftars, and earth ; fiill he, who is now Governor 
of the Univerfe, will continue to fill the Supreme Throne, and to 
rule with boundlefi and uncontrouled fway over his infinite domic- 
ions $ and confeq^ufntly, that whoever is fo wifi: as to iliifc above 
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all things to gain his favonr^ may dqiend upon being always fecure of - 
the enjoyment of the h^pinefs affigned him by the general Judgei 
tnd that no change in the affairs even of the whole univerfe* 
vili ever remove him from that ftation which has been appointed him. 
For the Univerfal Governor will raife no one to happinels hereafters 
but fuch as he finds qualified for it. Nor will the time ever comcy 
when it will not be in his power to keep thofe beings happy^ which 
he has once made fo ; for his dominion is an everlaftiog dominioBi 
and of his kingdom there will never be an end. Nor will the time 
ever come, when he will change his purpofe or fcheme of govern-^ 
ment ; or, like a weak» earthly prince, degrade his favourites, or 
reverfe his laws, or indulge uncertain caprice. 

This (hews the Supreme Being to be a very proper objedl of the 
trnft of all his creatures. Had I the favour of ail the crowned heads 
in the world* it is evident* that in fo (hort a time as a century hencei 
it muft be of no manner of value to me. Death will, in all proba- 
bility, before that (hort period be elapfed, remove every one of thera, 
and myfelf too, into a liate, in which no favour will be of any avail, 
but that of the King of kings, upon whom they mu(l be as much de- - 
pendent as I. But to truft to Him who is eternal in his nature, and 
unchangeable in his purpofe, and who has it in his power to make 
and keep his favourites eternally happy, is building upon a fare 
foundation. 

Here it is to l^e remembered, that it is only in a courfe of obedi- 
ence that we have any pretence to truft in God. All confidence in 
him, that is not founded in welj-doiug, is vain and prefumptuous, 
and will in (he end be difappointed. As the king on the throne has 
power to raife any perfon, whom he may judge worthy of honour, 
at the fame time that it is vain and prefumptuous to think of trufling 
to him in any other way, tlian fuch as may be likely to gain his 
frivour ; fo, though the Supreme King of the Univerfe has power 
to raife any of his creatures to inconceivable happinefs, it is not to 
be cxp^dled that he will beftow his favour upon any, but fuch as fhail 
be fowwd worthy of it. And his infinite wifdom will efiedhxally 
prevent his being miftaken in his judgment of charaders ; and rend- 
ers it impoffible that he fhould beftow his approbation amifs. So that 
tht>re is no ground of confidence for any, but thofe who make it their 
fin cere and diligent endeavour to gain the Divine Favour in the way 
which he has appointed. 

It is impcffible to furvey, with a difcerning eye, the world which 
we inhabit, without reading the illullrious charadters of power, 
wifuoni and goodnefs, which the Divine hand has infcribed upon it ; 
each of which attributes fuggefts to us a fet of duties, and there- 
fore dcferves our particular confideratioB. 

To create, or bring into exigence, one particle of matter, which 
before was nothing, who can fay what power is requifite ? The 
difference between nothing and a real exiiience is ilrid^ly and prop- 
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erfy infinite. Which feems to imply an infinite difficulty to be for- 
mOiintedy before one particle of matter can be produced. And no 
power, inferior to infinite, is equal to an infinite difficulty. Be that 
as it will, it is unquedionable, that to produce great works, requires 
proportionable power. And if the works of nature are not greats 
there is no greatnefs conceivable. The calling forth a world iota- 
being, had it been from its creation to remain for ever at reft, had 
been an eflFed worthy of Divine Power, But to give a fyftem fo 
huge and unwieldy, any degree of motion, much more to give a mo- 
tion inconceivably Xwift to mafTes of matter inconceivably bulky ; to 
accommodate velocity to what is the mod unfit for being moved with 
velocity ; to whirl a whole earth, a globe of twenty-five thoufand 
miles round, with all its mountains and oceans^ at the rate of near 
fixty thoufand miles an hour ; to carry on fuch an amazing motion 
for many thoufands of years ; to keep fix fuch bodies in continual 
motion, in different planes, and with different velocities, round a 
common centre, at the fame time that ten others are revolving round 
tbem^ and going along with them ; what amazing power is requifite 
to produce fuch effeds I 

How do we admire the efFe^ls produced by a combination of me- 
chanic powers (which alfo adl by Divine Power, or Laws of Nature) 
in'raifing weights, and overcoming the *uss tnertle of matter ? What 
(hould we think of a machine, con{lr;«<5ted by human hands, by 
which St. Paul's Church, or a little hill, ftiould be tranfported half 
a mile from its place, with ever fo flow a motion ? But the greatefj 
mountain is no more in comparifon with the whole earth, than a grain 
of fand to a mountain. Yet the whole cumbrous mafs of earth has 
been whirled round the fun, for thefe five thoufand years and upwards, 
with a rapidity frightful to think of, and for any thing we know, 
with undiminiftied force. And the commet in i68o-8i, muft, ac- 
corning to the iVlfw/<7«/tf« principles, have moved in lis periheliony or 
neared approach to the fun, at the rate of above a million of miles 
in an hour ; which was a flight near twenty times more rapid than 
that of the earth in its annual courfe ! Now the fwifteft fpeed of a 
horfe, that ever has been known, was at the rate of one mile in one 
minute, which continued, would give fixty miles in an hour, infte^id 
of more than a million, the comet's motion. The fwifteft: horfe, at 
full fpeed, may move twenty feet in the time that one can pronounce 
onCf or fixty feet, while one can fay one^ twoy three. But to form 
fome conception of the motion of the Newtonian comet, let the 
reader fuppofe himfelf placed upon fuch an eminence as will give him 
a proipcft of fifty miles on each hand ; the rapidity of that tremend- 
ous body in the fwifteft part of its courfe, was fuch that in the time of 
pronouncing one fyllable, or in the twinkling of an eye, it would fly 
acrofs that fpace of one hundred miles, while the fwifteft horfe would 
have proceeded twenty feet. Yet thofe enormous bodies are by the 
parallax they give, fuppufed to be nearly of the magnitude of our 
gl»be pf earth and ocean^ and fome of them perhaps larger. 

M m 
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• Now there is nothing more evident, than that in proportion to the 
'quantity of matter to be moved, and the velocity with which it is 
to be moved, fuch muft be the moving force. Let the reader, there- 
fore, if he has any talent in calculation, try to eflimate the force 
required to give fuch a furious rapidity to bodies of fuch (lupendous 
magnitude ; if he has any imagination, let him fill it with the fub- 
lime idea of Omnipotence ; and if he has either reafon or religipn, 
let him proftrate his foul, and adore fuch tremendous and irrefiftible 
power. 

Nor is lefs command of matter required to produce the afionifbing 
appearances in the minute, than in the great world ; to carry on the 
▼arious fecretions, circulations, and tranfmutations in vegetation, and 
the production, growth, and life of animals ; efpecially when the 
degree of minutenefs is fuch, as it mud be in an animalcule, of which 
millons would only equal the bulk of a grain of fand. What power 
is required to wing the rapid light from its fountain, the fun^ to us m 
feven or eight minutes, with fuch a fwiftnefs, that in the inftaot 
of pronouncing the word light, fixty thoufand miles are pafled 
through I 

To a being poffefTed of rightful power over us, the proper duty is 
evidentially fear, or awe ; and the confequences of that is obedience. 
If we confider the Supreme Being as pofTefTed of infinite or bound- 
lefs power over all his creat6res, we mufl fee the indifpenfable necef- 
fity of the moft profound fubmilEon to him, both in our difpofitions 
and pradlicc. If we confider him as our Creator, we muft be con- 
vinced that he has an abfolute right to us, and to all our fervices. If 
we think of him as irrefiftible, rebellion againft him is a degree of 
madnefs beyond all computation. For whatlafting and inconceivably 
dreadful punifiiments may not fuch power infli6l upon thofe perverfe 
and impenitent beings, who became the obje<5ts of his vengeance ? 
And what chance can the worms of the earth have to deliver them- 
fclves out of the hands of the Almighty ? 

There is no inconfiftency between the fear we owe to God, and 
the duty of love. On the contrary, love ever implies a fear to offend 
the perfon beloved. As on one hand, nothing is fo perfedlly amia- 
ble as infinite perfection ; fo neither is there any fo proper objeft of 
fear, as he who is infinitely great and awful. And there is a wide 
difference between the flavifh fear, which a criminal has for his judge, 
or that which a miferable fubjedt has for a tyrant, and that of a fon 
for an affeaionate father. Of this laft kind is the reverence with 
which we ought to think of our Creator. Only we muft take the ut- 
inoft care not to entertain any notion of God, as of one capable of 
any weaknefs refembling that of earthly parents. For it is certain, 
that the Judge of the world, whofe reditude and juftice are abfolute- 
-ly perfed and inviolable, will not, cannot, be mifled, by fondnefs 
for his own creatures, to make the obdurately wicked happy. For, 
thoughhe loves his creatures, he loves juftice more, and will aot fee- 
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'Tifice his own eternal and immutable attribute for the fake of any num* 
ber of worthlefs rebellious beings whatever. 

As to the Divine Wifdom appearing in the works of creation, we 
are peculiarly at a lofs to conceive properly of it. For we come into 
a world ready finifhed, and fit to be inhabited ; and therefore have 
no conception of the immenfe ftretch of thought, the amazing depth 
of invention (if we may fo fpeak) that was neceflary to plan an uni- 
verfe. Let any man imagine the (late of things before there was any 
created being, if ever fuch a time was ; when there was no plan, no 
model, or pattern to proceed upon ; when the very idea of an uni- 
verfe, as well as the particular plan and execution of it, was to be 
drawn, fo to fpeak, out of the Divine Imagination. Let the reader 
fuppofe himfelf to have been firft produced, and to have had it 
revealed to him by his Creator, that an univerfe was to be created. 
An univerfe ! What idea could he »have formed of an univerfe ? Had 
he been confulted upon the plan of it, which part would he have be- 
gun at ? Before light exited, could he have conceived the idea of 
light ? Before there was either fun, (lars, or earth, could he have 
formed any conception of a fun, ftars, or earth ? Could he have con- 
trived light for the eye, or the eye for light I Could he have fuited a 
world to its inhabitants, or inhabitants to a world ? Could he have 
fitted bodies to minds, or minds to bodies I 

If the reader (hould not clearly enough fee the difficulty of invent- 
ing and planning an univerfe from nothing, nor the wondrous fore- 
fight and comprehenfive wifdom, tha!t was neceffary for fitting an al- 
mofl infinite number of things to one another, ' in fuch a manner, that 
every particular fhould anfwer its particular end, and fill its particular 
place, at the fame time that it (hould contribute to promote various 
other defigns ; if the depth of Wifdom, which has produced all this, 
does not fufficiently appear to the reader, let him try to form a plan 
of a. new world, quite different from all that he knows of in the pre- 
fent univerfe, in which none of our elements, nor light, nor animal 
life, nor any of the five fenfes, nor refpiration, nor vegetation (hall 
have any place. And when he has ufed his utmod efforts, and put 
his invention upon the utmod ftretch, and finds that he cannot form a 
ihadow of one fingle idea, of which the original is not drawn from 
nature ; then let him confefs his own weaknefs, and adore that bould- 
lefs Wifdom, which has produced,' out of its own infinite fertility of 
invention, enough to . employ^ and to confound the utmofl human 
fagacity. 

Have not the moft acute penetration, and indefatigable induftry 
of the wife and learned of all ages, been employed (and how could 
they more worthily) in fearching out the wonderful works of the 
Almighty Maker of the univerfe ? and have they yet found out one 
fingle article to the bottom ? Can all the philofophers of modern 
times, who have added to the obfervations of the ancients, the di(^ 
^veries ms^de- by their own indaftry and fagacity ; can they give a 
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ratisfytng account of ihc machioery of the body of a fly, or a worm? 
Can they tell what makes two particles of matter cohere ? Can they 
tell whrtt the fubftance of a particle of matter is ? is the fcience of 
phyfioloRy, delightful and noble as it is, and worthy of the ftudy of 
anoels, is it carried any farthtr than a fet of c bfervations, wonderful 
indeed and ftriking, but as to real caiifcs, and internal natures, 
altogether in the dark ? How do we admire, and jullly, the exalted 
genius of our fccmingly infpired philolophtr, for going a pitch beyond 
the fagactty of all mankind in difcovering the laws, by which the ¥aft. 
machine of the world is governed ? Yet he modcftly owns the caufe of 
attra«5lion and gravitation to lie too deep for his penetration. How do 
we (land aftoniihed at the acutcnefs of a mind, which could purfue 
calculations to a degree of fi.Stltty beyond the reach of by far the 
grcatcft part of mankind to f«>ilow hira in, even after he has fliewn 
the way ? What then ought we to think of that Wifdom, which in 
its meaneft produ^ions baffles the deepefl penetration of a capacity, 
whofe acutenefs baffles the general underftanding of mankind ? 

From the condderation of the wifdom we trace in the natural 
world, it is manifed, pad all doubt, that the moral fyftem (for the 
fake of which that of nature was brought into exigence) is unde^ 
the fame conduct, and will hereafter appear to be a fcheme altogether 
worthy of God. For either both, or neither, muit be the contri^ 
▼ance of Divine Wifdom. Wc cannot conceive of God as partly, 
or by halves, but wholly, the Creator and Governor of all beings, 
natural and moial. And if fo, we may be aifured, that, as io the 
fyftcm of nature, final caufes are fitted to produce their effeds, and 
every part of -the machine of the worM is properly ajufted to its 
place and purpofe ; fo in the moral, evciy rational being will be de- 
termined to the {late and place he is found fit for : the good tohappi- 
nefs, and the wicked to punifimient ; the highly elevated and purified 
mind to a high and emineni elation, and the corrupt and fordid to fhame 
and mifery ; the foul, which has perfcfled its faculties, and refined 
its virtues, by imitation of the Divine Pcifedlions, to the converlation 
of. angels and ftie beatific vifion of God, and that which has by vice 
debauched and funk itfeif below the brutes, to the place of daemons 
and fallen fpirits. And all this may probably proceed as much ac- 
cording to the original conftitution of things, as a caufe produces its 
tfir<5l in the natural world ; as fire produces the diflipation of the 
parts of combudible fubftances ; as nourifiunent tends to the fupport 
of animal life ; and as matter ten(!Js to decay. So that the only 
thing which hinders a wicked embodied mind from being now in tor- 
ments, maybe, its being (Hll embodied, and not yet let out into tlie 
world of fpirits, where a new and dreadful fcenc will of, courfe im- 
mediately open upon it, as" foon as it comes to be diverted of the 
earthly vehicle, which now conceals thofe invifible horrors, and pro- 
tefts It frohn its future tormentors. And in the fame manner, the 
virtuous and exalted mind would be now in a ftate of happinefs, if 
it were not prevented from the commerce^ ^f blefled fpiritSi and the 
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view of the invinfible world, by the impenetrable veil of flefh which 
furrounds it. But this fuppofition does not at all afFeA the doc* 
trine of pofitive rewards and punifhrnents, nor of feparate places ap- 
pointed for receiving the good, and the wicked, after the final 
judgment* 

If we find the mere material fyftem of nature to be wrought by 
a degree of wifdom, altogether beyond our comprehen(ion, it would 
be madncfs to fuppofe that we fhall ever have fagacity enough to 
balHe the Divine Scheme in the moral government of the world ; 
that we (hall be able to contrive any way of efcaping from the pun- 
ifhment we may deferve. No. His counfel will ftand ; and he 
will do all his pleafure. It will not be in our power to deceive his 
penetration, to get out of his reach, or to defend ourfelves agamft his 
jiiftice. 

To frame fome idea of the Divine Goodnefs in the creation of 
the world, it will be necefTary to go back in imagination to the ages 
which preceded all creation, if fuch there were, or, however, to 
thofe, which were prior to the produdlion of our world. Let us then 
view the awfiil Majefty of heaven furrounded with ineffable glory, 
and enthroned in abfolute perfeftion, beyond conception bleffed in the 
confcioufnefs of unbounded plenitude. What motive could influx 
encc him, who already enjoyed complete perfedlion and happinefs, 
to call unfubdantial nothing into exidence ? What could be the views 
of Infinite Wifdom in fpeaking a world into being ? No profpe^ of any 
addition to his own perfe6bion or happinefs : for that which was 
already infinite, what addition, could it receive ? Could the adorable 
Creator propofe to be more than infinitely perfe<i and happy I it is 
evident, his fole view muft have been to the happinefs of the crea- 
tures he was to produce. His own was ever, and ever muft be, 
unbounded, undiminifhed, and unchanged. The addition of hap- 
pinefs therefore, which was to be produced, was to be beftowed upon 
thofe who were not yet created. Does then Divine Goodnefs ex- 
tend to that which has no exlftence ? Does the univerfal Parent 
tiiink of what is not ? We, poor, narrow fouls ! think it a mighty 
Itretch of benevolence, if we can bring ourfelves to regard with 
fome meafure of afFedion thofe of our fellow-creatures, who ftand 
moft nearly connedled with us ; in loving whom, we do little more 
than love ourfelves, or love Our friends and relations for our own 
fakes. If there be a mind yet more generous, it may take. in its 
country, or the human fpecies. A benevolence ftill more extenfive 
may perhaps enlarge itfelf fo wide, as to comprehend within its gene- 
rous embrace the various orders of being which form the univerfal 
fcale; defcending from the flaming feraph to the humble reptile. 
Nor indeed can any mind fincerely iovc the Almighty Maker, and 
hate, or defpife any of the works of the fame hand, which formed 
itfelf. But the Divine Benevolence is as far beyond all this, a* 
infinitude is larger than any limited fpacc. How peevifh, apd apt 
to take offence' at every trifling injury, are narrow-hearted inortals I 
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Yet what arf ths infults, our fellow- worms can offer us, when com- 
pared with the SLtrocioufnefs of an offence committed by the duft oF 
the earth againft the infinite Majefly of the univerfe ? Though the 
Omnifcient Creator from eternity forefaw» that the creatures, he was 
to form, would prove rebellious and difobedient ; that they would 
violate all his wile and facred laws, and infult his fovereign honour, 
as Governor of the world ; has he grudged to give them exigence ; 
to beftow upon them a temporary happinefs ; to make his fun fhine, 
and his rain defcend on all promifcuoufly ; and put it in the power 
of all to attain perfeAion, happincfs and glory ? What negled of 
every duty and obligation ; how many a6ts of fraud, oppreiEon, 
tnd cruelty ; how many horrid execrations, and infernal blafphemies, 
does every day record againfl the daring race of men around the 
world ? Yet feldom does the Divine vengeance break loofe upon the 
impious offenders. Our wicked fpectes, if there were no other law- 
lefs order of creatures in the univerle, are ever offending. And 
yet the thunder feldom (Irikes the guilty dead. Earthquakes and 
iniindations are rarely let loofe. A few cities purged by fire, and 
a world clean fed by deluge once in fix thoufand years, ferve juft to 
put unthinking mortals in remembrace that there is a power above 
them. So that every moment of the duration of the world is an 
nniverfal witnefs declaring to all the nations of the earth, in a lan- 
guage diflindlly intelligible to all, the goodnefs of the Maker and 
Governor cf the univcrfe. At the fame time that the prince of an- 
gels receives from the immediate communications of the Divine 
Goofir.crj, bcititude pad utterance, the humble peafant rejoices in 
his bounty, with which the fields are enriched, and the fair face of 
ratiKe p.rlorned; Even tlje lonely favage in the wildernefs, the fordid 
rept.l.! in the duft, and the fcaly nations, which people the unfath- 
orr.?.b!e dtepy all taile of the bounty, and are fupported by the uii- 
lim!t.?d goodiiefs, of the Univerfal Parent, who opens bis unwearied 
hand liberally, and fatisfies every living foul. 

If human underftanding apprehends any thing according to truth 
and right, the benevolent charader is tlie proper objedl of die love of 
every rational mind, as the contrary is the natural object of aver- 
fion. If every human, or other finite mind, is more or lefs amia- 
ble, according as it has more or lefs of this excellent difpofition ; it 
is evident, that Infinite Goodnefs is infinitely amiable. Who is he, 
that p.etends to think and reafon, and has no pleafure in contem- 
plating the Divine Goodnefs ? Who can reflect upon fuch goodnefs, 
and not admire it ? Who can admire, and not endeavour to imitate 
it ? Who can imitate it, and not be an univerfal blelling ? Who can 
be an univerfal bleffing, and not be happy ? 

If the Divine Goodnefs be evidently difinterefted, it being impof- 
fible that the fnialleft happinefs fliouIJ, from any enjoyed by the 
creatures, be added to that ot the Creator, which is necefTarily 
infinite ; it is plain, what makes real and perfect goodnefs of difpo- 
fition in any raind, viz. A propenfity to contribute to the happioels 
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Ktf Others^ without any view to felf-interefl. . In fo far as a view to 

■ one's own happinefs is the motive to his exerting himfelf for the 
good of his fellow-creatures, in^fo far it has lefs of the truly worthy 
and commendable in it. For felf-love, being merely inAiodivCy has 
"nothing praife-worthy. And to promote the happinefs of others for 
the fake of adding to one's own, is what the moft felfifh and fordid 
charader is capable of. To be truly benevolent, is to imitate the 
Ddty ; to do good for the fake of doing good ; to be bountiful from 
the difpofitioD of the mind, from univerfal love and kindnefs, from 
rational confederations of the iotrinfic excellence of that godlike diC* 
pofition ; not from mere weak and efieminate foftnefs of nature. . 

It is ({range, that ever it (hould have been queflioned, whether 
it is reafonable for dependent creatures to addrefs themfelves to their 
Infinite Creator for the fupply of their wants. Yet books have beea 
written to fhew the unreafonablenefs of prayer. *^ The Supreme 
Being," fays an objeAor, " knows whether I am worthy to receive 
^ favours at his hand, and what I mod need, before I apply to him. 
** If I am worthy, he will beflow, whether I afk or not : If not* 
*^ he will not be prevailed on by any felicitation to beflow upon aa 
^* unworthy object. If I afk what is unfit for me, he is too wife 
*' and good to grant it ; and if I afk what is fit, I gain nothing : for 
** he would have bellowed it upon me of his own goodnefs, v/ithout 
** my afking." 

There cannot be a more egregious fallacy than that, on which this 
objedtion is founded. For it is evident, that, if it be rational to 
think of ourfelves as beings dependent upon the Supreme, it is ra^ 
tional for us to exprefs our dependence ; if it he reafonable for us to 
exprefs our dependence on our Creator, it is unjulHfiable in us to 
negle(5l it ; fo that I can in no proprif^ty of fpeech be faid to be a 
worthy objed of the Divine Favour, till I actually addrefs myfelf to 
him. Again, it is evident, that no degree of homage, or fubmiifion, 
ought to be wanting from dependent creatures tp their Creator. But 
the fervice of both body and mind is a greater degree of homage, 
than that of the mind alone. So that till I yield the bodily homage, 
as well as that of the mind, my fervice is deficient;, which renders 
me an unworthy objedl of the Divine Favour. 

■ It is likewife remarkable, that many of the more rational and pious 
writers on this fubje(5l, have laboured to reprefent the whole ratibnale 
of the duty of prayer as confiding in the advantage which is thereby 
to accrue to the worfhipper by improvement in piety and goodnefs. 
It is true, that the moral effe<as likely to be produced by the conflant 
obfervance of this mofl important duty, are of great and ineftimable 
confequence, which render it a mod ufcful inflrument for thofe noble 
purpofes. Did men habitually obfei ve the practice of addrcffing 
themfelves to their Creator, with an awful fenfe of his infinite 
greatnefs and authority over thtm ; fuch a fixed imprefiioo mull 
10 time be thereby made upon their minds, as would prove a rcllraiut 
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firom vice, at all tiines» and in all cafes> equaUy powerful. Di4 
people make a point of applying conftantly and regularly to the Giver 
of every good gift» they could hardly mifs entertaining in their minds 
an habitual fen^ of their abfolute dependence upon him ; of gratitude 
for his bounties received ; and of ftudying obedience, in order to his fib" 
tare favour. What man could be fo hardened as to go on daily lament* 
ing and confeffing his offences, and daily repeating them ? Who could 
prefumptuoufly be guilty of a crime, which he knew he muft the 
lame day confefs to his all-feeing Judge, and implore the pardon of 
k ? He, who kept up his conftant intercourfe with his Creator, muft 
£nd hirofelf very powerfully influenced by it, and improved in every 
pious and worthy difpofition. But befides all this, it is evidently in 
itfelf a reafonable fervice ; and is to be confidered not only as a do- 
Ue and valuable means of moral improvement, but as a pofitive ad of 
virtue ; it being as proper virtue to render to God the honour and, 
worfhip due to him, as to give to men their juft rights. And to 
withhold from him what he has the moft unqueftionable title to, being 
as much an injuftice (with the atrocious addition of its being conM 
mitted againft the greatefl and beft of beings) as to withhold from 
a fellow-creature his jufl property. There is alfo plainly a connedHon 
in nature and reafon, between afking and receiving, and between 
Degle^ng to aik and not receiving. This natural conne^on makes 
it reafonable for dependent creatures to expedl to obtain their reafona* 
ble requefts ; and to conclude, that what they do not think it worth 
while to afk, they fhall not receive. If there were not fuch a con- 
ipeflion and foundation in reafon for this duty, it had never been com* 
manded by the all-wife Lawgiver of the univerfe ; nor come to be 
univerfally pradlifed by the wifed and beft of mankind, in all ages and 
nations. Nor is there any greater difficulty in conceiving the poffi- 
bility of a pre-eftablifhed fcheme in the Divine oeconomy, according 
to which the blellings of Heaven, whether of a fpiritual or temporal 
nature, fhould be granted to thofe who (hould afk, and be found fit 
to receive them, than in any other inflance of Providence, or than 
in the future happinefs of the good part of mankind, and not of the 
wicked. 

If the Supreme Being be One, he is the proper object of the ado- 
ration of all reafonable beings, becaufe, having all things in his abfo^ 
lute difpofal, without poffibility of being thwarted or controuled by 
any one, if we can gain his good-will, we cannot want that of any 
other. If He be kind and good in the moft difintereftcd ri^anner, 
and to the higheft degree, even extending his bounty to the wicked 
and rebellious, and preferving them in exiftence, who make no u(c of 
their exiftence but to offend Him ; it is reafonable to hope, that He 
will lend a propitious ear to the humble requefts of the virtuous and 
pious part of His creatures. If He has all things in his power, and 
can beftow without meafure, gifts both fpiritual and temporal, with- 
out diminifhing his inexhauflible riches, to apply to Him is going 
where we are fure we fhali not be difappointed through wantof abili* 
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jty J;o fupply us. If He is every where prefent, we may be fure of 
hsl^g heard wherever we make our addre^es to him. If He is witbp 
in our very minds, we cannot raife a thought toward him, but he 
9)uft perceive it. If He is infinitely wife, he knows exa^Uy what 
is fit for US9 and will grant fuch of our petitions as may be proper to 
be bellowed upon us, and withhold whatever may prove hurtful^ 
though we have alked it. If it be reafonable to fuppofe^ that he ex- 
|)€(5ls all his thinking creatures to apply to him, we may do it with this 
comfortable confideration, to encourage us ; that in addreiEng him, 
Vifi are doing what is agreeable to his nature and will, and cannot of- 
fend him but by our manner of performing it. Were I to have aa 
audience of a prince, it would give we great encouragement to know 
that he was gracioufly difpofed toward me, that I fhould not offend 
bim by begging his favour and prote^ion ; but that, on the contrary, 
he expected I fhould petition him, and would even take it amifs if I 
did not ; that he had it fully in his power, as well as in his inclination, 
to grant me the greatefl favour I fhould have occafion to afk him ; and 
that it was his peculiar delight to oblige and make his fubjefts happy* 
There are few princes, of whom mofl of thefe things may be faid ; 
and none, of whom all may be affirmed. And yet they find, to 
their no fmall trouble and incumbrance, that for the few inconfidera* 
ble, perifhing favours they have in their power, there are petitioners 
alrooft innumerable. Whilfl the infinitely Good Giver of all things, 
whofe difpofition, and whofe power to bedow happinefs inconceir- 
able, are equally boundlefs, is negledted and defrauded of that hom« 
age and devotion, to which all his creatures ought to be drawn by a 
fenfe of their own abfolute dependence upon him ; of his ability 
and readinefs to bellow ; of his authority, who has commanded them 
to make their requeds to him ; and by the fpontaneous dictates of 
their own minds, dire6iing them to the performance of a duty fo 
eafy, fo reafonable, and fo promifing of the moft important advan« 
tages. 

Though the principal part of prayer is petition, or addrefEng Hear- ' 
en for the fupply of our various wants for life and futurity, there are 
other branches, as confeflion of our infirmities and faults ; thankf* 
giving for the various inflances we have received of the Divine Good- 
nefs ; and interceflion for our fellow-creatures. The fubjeft of our 
petitions for ourfelves ought to be necefTaries of this life, for which 
the rich, as well as the poor, depend daily on the Divine Bounty, 
and the Divine Aflifbnce toward our being fitted for happinefs here- 
after. The firil, if we judge wifely, we (hall afk with great fubmif- 
fion, and in moderation, as being of lefs confequence, and too apt 
to have bad efFe^s upon our moral characters, when liberally beftow- 
ed. The latter, being of infinite confequence to us, we may requeft 
with more earneflnefs and importunity. 

If we give the leafl attention to our own charadters, we muft find 
our thoughts often trifling and wicked, our words fooliib and mi£> 
chievous, and our a^oas crimiQai before God. If wc ha?c wj 

N n 
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confideration, we cannot but think ourfelves dq}lorab]y deficient ia 
the performance of our duty with regard to ourfelves^ our fellow- 
creatures, and onr Creator. If we are in reafon obliged to think 
often of the fatal errors of our li^es, to view and review them atten- 
tively* with all their heavy aggravations, and to mourn and lamenti 
them in our own minds ; if ail this be highly proper and reafonable, 
it is more peculiarly reafonable to acknowledge our offences before 
Him, whom we have offended ; to implore his pardon, who alone 
can forgive and deprecate his vengeance, which we have fo jufUy de- 
ferved. We ourfelves, when offended by a fellow-creature, expeS 
chat he (hould not only be convinced in his own mind of his mifbe- 
haviour, and fpeak of it with concern to others ; but likewife, that 
he come and make a direA acknowledgement, and aik our pardon. 
Nor is there any thing unreafonable in all this. How much more, 
when we have offended Him who is infinitely above us, and from 
whom we have every thing to fear, if we do not, by fin cere repent- 
ance, and thorough reformation, avert the deferved punifhment. 
Efpecially, if we confider that the performance of this duty tends 
naturally to lead us to real repentance and reformation. 

As we ought in our prayers to coofefs our faults and errors, and 
that not in general terms, but with particular refledion, in our own 
minds, upon the principal and groffeft of them, which every true 
penitent has ever upon his heart, and before his eyes ; fo ought we in 
all reafon to return our fincere thanks to the univerfal Benefa^or, ex- 
prefsly for every particular fignal inflance of his favour, whether thofe, 
in which mankind in general fhare with us, or thofe in which we 
have been diltingulfhed from others. 

If wc have upon our minds a due and habitual fenfe of our offen- 
ces, we fhall of ourfelves be wiHfngto make conRfHon of them. If 
we have any gratitude in our nature, we Ihall not fail to exprefs our 
acknowledgements for our favours received. And if we have any 
real benevolence for our fellow-creatures, we fhall be naturally led to 
think it our duty to prefent to the common Father of All, our good 
wifhes for them ; that they may be favoured with every blcffing 
which may tend to promote univerfal happinefs, fpiritual and tem- 
poral. 

If it be at all rational to worfhip God by prayer, it is obvioufly fo 
to join together at proper times in that fublime exercife. The ad- 
vantages of public aifemblies for religious purpofes, are, the impref- 
ling more powerfully upon the minds of the worfhippers, the fublim- 
ityand importance of the duty they ate employed in, and the power- 
ful effeas of univerfal example. It is pretty evident, that the public 
worfhip on Sundays is what chiefly keeps up the little appearances of 
religion that is ftill left among us. I think there is no good reafon 
againfl keeping up in public worfhip as much pomp and magnificence 
as may be confiftent with propriety, and fo as to avoid oflentation and 
fuperftition. We arc, xo our prefent ftatc, very mechanical, and 
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need all proper helps for drawing our inclinations along with our dxitjf 
for engaging our attention, and making fuch impreffions upon us, at 
may be lafttng at^d effe^ual. Public worfhip ought to be fo conduct- 
ed, as to be moft likely to prepare us for a more numerous fociety, in 
which more fublime exercifes of devotion than any we are now capable 
of conceiving of, may be a confiderable part of our employment and 
happinefs. 

Did our leading people think rightly, they would fee the advanta- 
ges of giving their attendance themfelves at places of public worfhip/ 
and u(ing their influence and authority to draw others to follow the 
fame laudable example. Deplorable are the excufes and apologies 
made by them for their too general and infamous negledt of the un- 
quedionable duty of attending the public worfhip of God. Nor 
would it be eafy to determine, whether their practice fhews more want 
of fenfe or of goodnefs. One mighty pretence made by them is. 
That as to public inflrudlions, truly they hold themfelves to be as 
good judges of moral and divine fubjedts as the clergy ; and there^ 
fore they think it loft time to give their attention to any thing which 
may be delivered from the pulpit. Now, it feems at leafl not very 
probable, that people, who ipend moft of their time (Sundays not 
excepted) at the card- table, fhould as thoroughly underftand the ex- 
tenfive fciences of morals and theology, as the public teachers of 
religion) who have fpent many years wholly in thole ftudies. Thofe 
very perfons, when they chance to be overtaken with ficknefs, are 
very ready to call in phyficians, and do not pretend to underfland, 
as well as they who have made phyfic their fludy, the nature and cure 
of difeafes. But were it ftridtly true, that the polke people of our 
age are fo wife, that they are not like to hear any thing new, nor 
any known truth fet in a new light by any preacher ; flill is it not an 
advantage to have a fet of good thoughts, which lay dormant in the 
mind, excited^ and called up to the attention of the underftanding, by 
an elegant and judicious dif<;ourfe ? Were there like wife nothing ia^ 
this, what public-fpirited perfon would not even go out of his way 
for the fake of fetting a good example before the young and ignorant 
who want inflrudlion, it he does not. But when all is faid, here is 
BO pretence for neglefting the public worjblp of God, which is one 
principal end of religious afTemblies. So that thofe, who habitually 
throw contempt upon this part of duty, are evidently guilty of a 
breach of common decency and natural religion, and are altogether 
without excufe. 

If public worfhip, in which the inhabitants, of a whole quarter join 
together, be reafonable, it feems as much fo, that families fhould fet 
apart flated times daily for that purpofe. We are fociai beings, and 
ought to be fociai in all things that are commendable. And if heads 
of families are in reafon obliged to take care that their children and 
dependants have opportunity of confulting the intereft of a future 
hfe, and of being led by example, or moved by authority, to the 
'ob&rvance of their duty ; it is obvious, that in this important obe 
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of worfhipping God, perfons in (lations of authority and eKample, 
ou;»ht by no me;:ns to be wanting, left the failures, (ili rough their 
bad example) of thofe over whom chey have had charge, be liereafter 
juftly imputed to their negligence. 

The ufual excufes for the negleft of family-religion, made even 
by Qiany who do not deny its ufefulnefs and j>ropriety, are, want of 
time ; and a certain foolifh relu<5lancy ?*. performing the duty of ad- 
dreiling their Creator in prefence of others. As to the former, 
there is no well-regulated houfe, in which the family cannot be called 
together for half an hour before the bufinefs, or the pleafure of the 
day comes on, to addrefs their Creator for his blefling and favour 
through the day ; and the fame at nigh^, to join in thanking him for 
the mercies of the day. That time mufl be employed in fome way 
different from what has been yet heard of, which is applied better 
than to the fervice of God. If we can find time for eating, drink- 
ing, drelSng, merchandizing, or cards ; to pretend to want time for 
worfhipping God is monflrous ! 

As for the other ohje<5lion again H- keeping up the worfhip of God 
in families, it is almoin too frivolous to dcferve any anfwer at all. 
Surely nothing is eafier, than to choofe out a few proper paflaget 
from Scripture, or with the help of the common-prayer of the 
church, and other books of devotion almod innumerabley to com- 
pile a fet of devotions fuited to the ufe of a family, and for the maft- 
er of the houfe, kneeling or ftanding, with his children and domet 
tics about him, to pronounce them with proper devotion^ the reft 
joining mentally, or with a low voice, in every petition. 

If aay mafter of a family choofes to compofe a fet of devouons 
for his own ufe, I will only mention one direction, which might 
render tiiem more ufeful, than they could otherwife be : It is, that 
in them, the moral virtues, or duties of temperance, benevolence, 
,, and piety, might be fo worked into the petitions, that, in praying 
for the Divine Grace and AfRftance to perform their duty, they 
I'hould be led to reflcft upon it, and put in mind to examine them- 
felves whether they make confcicnce of performing it. By this 
meqns the daily devotions in the family might partly anfwer the end 
of homilies or inllrudtions. 

Who docs not fee, that the natural ccnfcquenccs of fuch an oecon- 
omy, conflanfly kept up in hourcs, are likely to be the promoting of 
ifideiity in dome(tics, obedience in children, and drawing down the 
Divine blefling upon families ; and, on the contrary, that a fociety, 
in which no regard is fliewn to the Supreme Being, is not likely to 
be blefl with the Divine Favour or Proteftion ? 

That all devotions in which others are joined with the perfon, who 
utters them, even in a private family, are better pre-compofed than 
fpoken extempore, feems to mc very clear. There are extremely 
ftWi even among men of the beft abilities, who are capable of utter- 
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ing flueottyy and without hedtation, tautology, o/ feme kind of im- 
propriety, an unfhidied fpeech of any length. And that a fpeech 
made in public to God himfelf, (hould be ill-digeded, mud be owned 
to be very grofs. For it is evident, that in fuch a cafe, the fpeaker^ 
inflead of leading along with him the devotion of his hearers, muft 
confound and diftrad it. And it feems enough in any reaibn, that 
the fpeaker have the manner, and delivery to attend to, without his 
being obliged at the fame time to ftudy the matter. 

The fupplication of a fingle perfon by himfelf, is, in my opinion, 
more properly prefented in his own thoughts or words, than in thofe 
of any oiiher ; though the reading of books of devotion are nfefiil 
helps to thofe whofe thoughts v/ant to be helped out. 

What can be more rational, more fublime, or more delightful^ 
than for a dependent creature to raife his thoughts to his Creator ! 
to fill his mind with a fenfe of the prefent Divinity ! to pour forth 
his foul before Him who made it ? What fo great honour can an 
humble mortal enjoy, as to be allowed to fpeak to God ? What ex- 
ercife can the rational foul engage in, fo worthy the exertion of its 
Qobleft powers and faculties, as addreffing the Majefly of Hear* 
en ? How can it, in this prefent (late, approach fo near to the Au- 
thor of its being, or rife to an enjoyment fo much refembling the 
beatific vifion, as by this fublime converfe with the Omniprefent Dei- 
ty t To fwell the thought with the infinite greatnefs of the Objed 
of worfhip ; to confider one's felf as addreifing that tremendous 
Power, whofe word produced the univerfe ; to think that one is going 
to proflrate his foul before Him who formed it, who is to be its judges 
and has the power of difpofing of it for eternity ! — What can be 
conceived fo wonderfully awful and (Iriking ? But to refledl, that the 
glorious objed of worfhip, though infinitely exalted above the ad- 
oration of angels and archangels, is yet ready to hear, and beflov 
happinefs upon the meanefl of his rational creatures ; to think that 
the humble petition of the fincere penitent will not be rejected ; that ^■ 
the poor and needy are no more beneath his notice, or out of the 
reach of his goodnefs, than the rich and the mighty ; what can be more 
comfortable ? If the God is the awful Judge of mankind, he is alfo 
the merciful Father of mankind. If his eye is too pure to behold 
prefumptuous vice without abhorrence, and too piercing to be deceiv- 
ed by the mofl artful hypocrify ; it is alfo open to look with pity upon 
the proflrate mourner, and his goodnefs ready to forgive the humble 
penitent what he cannot forgive himfelf. 

Be no lonqer, unthinking mortal, fo much thy own enemy, as to 
exclude thyfcif from the highefl honour thy nature is capable of. 
/ffpire to tiie fublime happinefs of converfing with thy Maker. 
Enlarge thy narrow mind to take in the thought of Him for whom 
thou art made. Call forth all that is within thee to magnify and 
praife Him. Humble thyfelf to the du(i, in the contemplation of , 
his unequalled Majefty. Open the inmoft recefTes of thy foul to Him 
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who gave it being. Expof? to Him, who knows thy frame, thy 
wcakneffes, and thy faults. Think not to conceal or palliate them 
before that Eye which is not to be deceived. Hall ihou offended ? 
Make no delay to confcfs before thy Creator and thy Judge, what he 
tlready knows. Though he already knows thy folly, he expedls thy 
own confeffion of it, and that thou deprecate his vengeance. Though 
he may already have thoughts of mercy for thee, it is only on condi- 
tion that thou humbly emplore it, and by repentance and amendment 
fliew thyfclf wortliy of it. Art thou weak and helplefs? If thou knoweft 
thyfcif, thou feeleft it. AddrePs thyfelf then to Him who is almighty, 
that his power may fupportthee. Art thou ignorant and (hort-iight- 
ed ? If thou doft not think thyfelf fo, thou art blind indeed. Ap- 
ply then to Him, whofe knowledge is infinite, that thou mayeft be 
wife in his wifdoni. Art thou in want of all things ? If thou think' 
eft otherwife, thou art wretched indeed. Have recourfe then to 
Him who is the Lord of all things, and is poffeiTcd of inexhaufta- 
ble riches. If thou haft a juft fenfe of thy own ftate, if thou haft 
proper conceptions of thy Creator and Judge, or if thou haft a fovl 
capable of any tliought worthy the dignity of a reafonable immortal 
nature, thou wilt make it thy greateft delight to worfhip and adore 
Him, whom to ferve is the glory of the brightcft feraph in the celeft- 
ial regions. 

A numerous aiTembly of people, celebrating with gratefol hearts 
the praifes of their Almighty Creator and Bountiful Benefadlor, may 
be, for any thing we can conceive, one of the beft emblems of fome 
part of the future employment and happinefs of immortal fpiritsi 
which the prefent ftate can exhibit. It were well, if we could by 
the mere force of cool reafon, fo elevate our conceptions of the Di- 
vinity, as worthily to magnify him in our public afTemblies* But fo 
long as v/e continue the mechanical beings we are, we muft be will- 
ing to ufe all poflible helps for v/orking ourfelves up to what our im- 
perfe^ faculties of themfelves are not, generally (peaking, equal to, 
or, however, are not at ail times in a condition for. Whoever un- 
derftands human narure, knows of what confequence alTociations are. 
And it is wholly owing to the infirmities of our nature and prefent 
ftate, that a due regard to decency and folemnity in public worftiip is 
of fuch importance towards our moral improvement. Confidering 
thefe things, it is with concern I muft obferve upon the manner of 
performing the folemn office of praifing God in our public aflemblies, 
that it very much wants reformation. I know of no application of 
mufic to chis fublime ufe, that is not fadly deficient, except, what is 
pompof^d in the manner of anthems. For as in every piece of 
facred poefy, there are various and very different taftes, and ftrains, 
it is evident, that to apply the fdme returning fet of notes to all aJiie 
is icco.-fillent, and not expreflive of the fenfe and fpirit of the piece. 
The eighteenth Piaim, for example, is one of the nobleft hymns in 
Holy Scripture. From the beginning to the fonrth verfe, the royal 
author expreifes his, or the MeiEah's joy and gratitude for his deliv- 
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erance from his enemies. It is erident, that the mufic» which is to 
accompaDy this part of the piece, ought to be bold* cheerful, an4 
triumphant : elfe it will difguife and mifreprefeDt the thoughts, iD&ead 
of expreffing them. The fourth and fifth verfes exprefs the Pfalm* 
ifl's, or MefCah'sy dreadful diftreis, by the cruelty of wicked men, 
or evil fpirits. It is plain, that the triumphant fbrains of mufic» 
which fuited the former part, are not at all proper to exprefs this ; 
but that on the contrary, it requires a fet of the moft dreary and hor- 
rid founds which mufic can utter. The fixth verfe reprefents the 
Sacred Writer's, or Mefliah's, complaint in his great diflrefs. To 
exprefs this fuitably, neither of the former pieces of melody is prop- ' 
er ; but a fet of melancholy and plaintive notes. The feventh, and 
fome of the following verfes, give an account of the Divine Appear- 
ance in anfwer to the foregoing prayer, attended with eartbquakeSf 
tempers; lightnings, and all the terrors of Omnipotence. Every 
one of which images ought to be reprefented by a drain of mufic, 
properly adapted to the fenfe, in tafte and expreifion. But chant 
this whole piece, as is done at cathedral churches, or to fing it, as 
at parifh churches, and meetings, to the fame fet of notes, returning 
through every fucceeding verfe, is not performing the piece fo well 
as if the preacher were to read it to the people. For a perfon of a 
good elocution, would utter it in fuch a manner, as at leaft fhould 
not difguife or mifreprefent the fenfe, as is the e^Fe^k of applying to it 
nnfuitable, or bad mufic, which is worfe than none. But, to thofe, 
who find proper fentiments excited in their minds by the more im« 
perfedV ways of performing the Divine Pndfes, I have nothing tc fay, 
to leflen the fatisfaftion they have. I only would feew what is the 
moft efFe£lual and perfed way of applying mufic to religious purpofes. 
And, after all, a proper difpofition of mind is the principal thing, 
without which no bodily fervice can be acceptable to Infinite 
Purity. 

To conclude — it is evident, that our duty to our Creator is, at 
above , obfcrved, the moft important, and nobleft part of what we 
ought to fludy, and pra^ife, in order to attain the true Dignity of 
Human Nature. For that Infinite Being, by whom, and for whom 
we are, though in his efience invifible, in hb nature incompreher.fible, 
in his perfections inconceivable, does yet preient himfelf to all onr 
perceptions, bodily and mental. Every objeft we behold, every 
found we hear, every bodily fubftance we touch, every fubjedt of 
thought, mufl be either himfelf, or the work of his power. Our 
fenfes, whenever we exert them, are employed upon fome creature of 
Omnipotence ; and when the mind abHradts itfelf from all the bodily 
operations, even then it apprehends, it fees, it feels, the fuftaining, 
informing, and invigorating power within it. It finds itfelf furround- 
ed with the immentiiy of Divinity, and that itfelf and all things are 
edabllfhed on that univerfal bafis of exideoce ; that all things art 
full of Deity ; and that his prefence is the Miod within the mind* 
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How amazing then the flupidityof numbers of the human (pedes! 
An order of beings formed with a capacity for apprehending the 
Creator and Governor of the univcrfe ; for contemplating the moft 
delightful and moil ftriking of all fubje^s ; for having their minds 
enlarged and ennobled by being habituated to the grand ideas of im- 
Bienfity, of wifdom, goodncfs, power, and glory unbounded and 
unlimited ! Yet how do numbers of them pafs through life, without 
€vcr endeavouring to form any juft notions of that Being, on whom 
they depend for their very exigence ; without ever thinking of any doty 
they may owe him, or any confequcnce of gaining or lofing his fa* 
Tour ! What llupendous glories, what wondrous perfedioDS, what 
fublime contemplations, are lo(l to the grofs and infenfible minds of 
many of out fpccies ! How is the only Being, who poflefles exift- 
cnce in himfclf, over-looked by thofe whom he himfelf has brought 
into being ? How does He, by whom all things exift, feem to fach 
inconfideratc minds not to exifl ! How do the glories of his worksi 
which weie intended to point him out, conceal from fuch unthinking 
minds the gloi ious Maker ! How do fuch ungrateful men bafely take 
up with the gifts, without thinking on the All-bouiiteous Giver ! 
How much are thofe men of grofs and earthly difpofitions their own 
enemies ! How do they drive to feed their heaven-born minds ^th 
the unfatisfying and naufeous objects of fenfe ; depriving them of 
that fublime entertainment, for which they were intended, and which 
is ever offering itfelf to them, the contemplation and enjoyment of 
Divinity, the pofTeffion of infinite perfedion ! Open tiy narrow 
mind, unthinking mortal. Enlarge thy confined defires. Raife thy 
groveling ambition. Quit the trifling objedts which now pofTefs, and 
which will in the end difappoint thee. Trample under thy feet the 
wretched amufements of riches, honours, and pleafures ; and afpirc 
to what is worthy the dignity of thy nature, and thy Divine Original. 
It is thy Maker himfelf rhat is ready to take pofTtfliun of thy mind. 
It is the Divinity himfelf, that would pour into thy foul delights in- 
effable, that would dwell in thee, and join thee to himfelf in an eter- 
nal union, which will raife thcc to ulifs and glory above thy mofiex- 
tcnfive wifhes, beyond thy moft elevated conceptions. 
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Mifcellaneous I'houghts^y and DircEtions, chiefly Moral 

If the reader fhould find, among the following aphorifins, 
feme thoughts to much the fame purpofe with others, in other parts 
of this work ; it is hoped, he will excufe fuch a repetition, ia con- 
fideration of the variety of matter, and the ufefulnefs of the fub- 
Jedb, which will bear being inculcated in the moft copious manner. 
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|. It is not the part of a wife man to be eager after any thing, but 
: improvement in goodnefs. All things elfe may be difpenfed with. 

To learn to talk well, learn firft to hear. 

j Refift vice at the beginning, and you will conquer it in the end. 

A clear confcience is better than a clear eftate* 

Never think a thought, fpeak a word, or do a deed, but what you 
I may be (afe in fetting about with the following preface. <* O God 
" my Maker and Judge, I do not forget, that thou art witnefs to 
•* what I am about." 

j Has not faftiion a confiderable (hare in the charities of the age I 
Let every one, who gives, carefully confider from what motives he 
ids. 

If you have a well-difpofed mind, you will go into no company 
more agreeable, or more ufeful, than your own. All is not weU 
wkh tbofe to whom folitude is difagreeable. 

It is no fliame to learn « The (hame is to be ignorant. 

Forgive every body rather than yourfelf. 

If you have health, a competency, and a good confcience, what 
would you have befides ? Something to difturb your happinefs ? 

To expeft, young man, that your life fhould be one continued 
feries of pleafure, is to expedl to meet with what no mortal, from 
Jtdam down to the prefent times, has yet met with ; and what by 
the nature of things would be more ft range, than the throwing the 
fame number with a die ten millions of times fucceiEvcly. 

,' When you hear in company, or read in a pamphlet, fomewhat 

' fmart and lively, and quite new to you, urged againft any opinion, 

• or maxim allowed by men of the freeft fentiments, and mod improv- 

f ed underftandings ; do not let yourfelf be immediately perverted by 

it. But fuppofe, that, though it may be nev/ to you, it may have 

been often ftarted and anfwered ; and though you cannot at 

!once confute it, others can. And make it your bufincfs, if the 

point be of confequence, to find out thofe, who can. Nothing is 

I more weak, than to be daggered in your opinion by every trifle that 

1 may fall in your way. 

! Accuftom yourfelf to think the greateft part of your life already 
! pad ; to contract your views and fchemes, and fee light by a vain and 
I tranfitory ftate, and all its vain enjoyments. * 

To feel old age coming on, will fo little mortify a wife man, that 
he' can think of it with pleafure j as the decay of nature (hews him 
that the happy change of ftate, for which he has been all his life 
preparing himfelf, is drawing nearer. And furely it muft be defira- 
Ue, to find himfelf draw nearer to the end and the reward of his la- 
bours. The cafe of an old man, who has no comforuble profpe{l 

O 
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for futurilVy and finds the fatal hour approaching, \vhich is to de- 
prive him of all his happtnefs ; is too deplorable for any words to 
reprefent. 

It is eafy to live well among good people. But ihew me the roao, 
Vfho can preferve his temper, his wifdom) and his virtue^ in fpite of 
ftrong temptation and univerfal example. 

It is hardly credible what acquifitions in knowledge one may make} 
by carefully hufbanding and properly applying every fpare moment. 

Are you content to be for ever undone, if you (hould happen not ' 
to live till the time you have fet for repentance ? If fo, put it off a 
little longer, and take your chance. 

It is a (hame, if any perfon poorer than you is moie contented 
than you. 

Strive to excel in what is truly noble. Mediocrity is contemptible. 

Judge of books, as of men. There is none wholly faultlefs, or 
perfe<5t. That production may be faid to be a valuable one, by the 
perufal of which a judicious reader may be the wifer and better ; and 
is not to be delpifed for a few deficiencies, or incon£(lencies. 

Do not think of lying for the triith, or working the works of the 
devil for God's fake. 

Honefly fomctimes fails : But it is becaufe diligence or abilities are 
wanting. Otherwife it is naturally by far an overmatch for cunning. 

A bad reputation will He a ftumbling-block in your way to rifing in 
life, and will difable you from doing good to others. 

If ever you was dangeroufly ill, what fault or folJy lay Jaeavieft 
upon your mind ? Take care to root it oujt, without delay, and with- 
out mercy. 

An unjuft acquifition is like a barbed arrow, that muft be drawn 
backward with horrible anguifh ; elfe it will be your deftrudtion. 

To excel greatly in mufic, drawing, dancing, the pedantic parti' 
of learning, play, and other accomplifhments, rather ornamental 
than ufeful, is beneath a gentleman, and fhews, that to acquire fuch 
perfe<5tion in trifles, he muft have employed himfelf in a way unwor- 
thy the dignity of his flation. The peculiar accomplifhments, in 
which a man of rank ought to fhlne, are knowledge of the world, 
acquired by hiftory, travel, converfation, and bufinefs ; of the con- 
ilitution, intereft, and the laws of his country ; and of morals and 
religion ; without excluding fuch a competent underflanding of other 
fubjtds, as may be confiftent with a perfe^ maftery of the accom- 
plifliments which make the gentleman's proper calling. 

The mcaneft fpirit may bear a flight afflidion. And in bearing a 
great calamity, there is great glory, and a great reward. 
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A wife man will improve by ftudying his own paft follies. For 
every flip will difcover fome weaknefs ftill uncorreded, which occa- 
fioned his mifbehaviour ; and will fet him upon effedlually redreffing 
every failure. 

There is fomewhat arch in the Roman Catholics putting their carni' 
▼als before Lent. Mirth is generally the prelude of repentance. 

To be drawn into a fault, (hews human frailty. To be habitually 
guilty of folly, fhews a corrupt mind. To love vice in others is the 
ipirit of a devil, rather than a man ; being the pure, difintercftcd 
love of vice, for its own fake. Yet there ixt fuch charaders ! 

r 

Remember, your bottle-companions will not bear you company at 
your death ; nor lighten your fentence at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment. Let the vicious therefore go alone at prefent ; fince their 
company may heighten, but will not abate your punifhment. 

Proofs of genuine repentance are, abftaining from all temptations 
to the fame vice, thorough reformation, and all poffible reparation. 

Take care of thofe vices which refemble virtues. 

To abufe the poor for his poverty, is to infult God's providence. 

Seek virtue rather than riches. You may be fure to acquire the 
firft, but cannot promife for the latter. No one can rob you of the 
firft without your confent ; you may be deprived of the latter a hun- 
dred ways. The firft will gain you the efteem of all good and wife 
men ; the latter will get you flatterers enough ; but not one real friend. 
The firft-will abide by you forever ; the latter will leave you at death, 
to fliift as you can for eternity. 

Moral truths are as certain as mathematical. It is as certain, that 
good is not evil, nor evil good, as that a part is lefs than the whole, 
or that a circle is not a triangle. 

What matter what you know, if you do not know yourfelf ? 

It is pity that moft people overdo either the adlive or contempla- 
tive part of life. To be continually immerfed in bufinefs, is the way 
to become forgetful, of every thing truly noble and liberal. To be 
wholly engaged in ftudy, is to lofe a great part of the ufcfulnefs of 
a focial nature. How much better would it be, if people would 
temper adtion with contemplation, and ufe adtion as a relief to 
ftudy ? 

You may eafily know, whether you are in earneft about reforming, 
'and living virtuoufly. ■ If you be, you will fly from every tempta- 
uon to vice, and carefully purfue every help to virtue. As you may- 
know whether you love money, by obferving, whether you careful- 
ly purfue the means f&r getting, and cauuoufly avoid occaiions of ex* 
peace or lo6. . ^ 
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Never force nature. When ftudy becomes a burden, give it 
over for that time. You will not improve by it, if it goes againft 
the grain. 

Preferve, if you can, the efleem of the wife and ^ood. But 
ipore cfpecialJy your own. Confider how deplorable a condition 
of mind you will be in, when your conference tells you, you are a 
rilliin. 

It is not eating a great quantity of food that nourifhes moft : Nor 
devouring of book that gives folid knowledge. It is what you digeft, 
that feeds both body and mind. Have your learning in your head, ' 
and not in your library. 

You had better find out one of your own weaknefles, than ten of 
your neighbours'. 

There is only one (ingle objeft you ought to purfue, at all adven- 
tures ; that is virtue : All other things are to be fought condi- 
tionally. What fort of man muft he be, who refolves to be rich or 
great at any rate ? 

If you give only with a view to the gratitude of thofe you oblige, 
you deferve to meet with ingratitude. If you give from truly difinter- 
cfted motives, you will not be difcouraged or tired out by the worft 
returns. 

Rather be the bubble, than the biter. 

Do your duty, if the world fhould laugh. Obedience to the 
Almighty Governor of the univerfe, is what one would hardly think 
Ihould draw ridicule upon a man. But, however, if men will 
be fo abfurd as to laugh at you for what is your greateft wifdom ; 
■wait patiently the final ilfue, and then it will be feen who aded the 
lidiculous part. 

If it fhould be hard to do your duty, it is evidently not impoffible. 
To mention none of the Chriftian heroes, there is not a virtue which 
the Heathens have not (hewn to be practicable. Do not pretend 
that a Chriflian cannot be chaftc, when you know that a young 
Scipio bravely refifted a moft powerful temptation of that kind, in 
yielding to which, he would have a6led only according to the cuftom 
of thofe times. Do not pretend that it is impoffible for a Chriftian to 
forgive injuries, when you know, that Phociony going to fuffer death 
nrj-aftly, charged it upon his fon, with his laft breath, that he fhould 
fhew no refentment againft his father's perfecutors. Do not excnfe 
yourfclf in giving up the truth, through fear of offending thofe, on 
whom you depend, when you know, x\\^x. Aitilius Rcgulus gave him- 
fcjf up to tortures, and death, rather than falfify his word even to 
his enemies. Let it not be faid that a ChrifHan, with his clear views 
of an over- ruling Providence, fliall be overcome with affliflion, or 
impioufly murmur againft the great Difpofer of all things, when we 
find an EpSetus^ funk in mifery and flavery, vindicating ^he Divine 
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difpofal of himfelfy arid fubdaiDg his mind to the difpenfations of 
Providence. Do not excufe yourfelf from a little expence, trouble, 
or hazard of ill-will, for the general good, when you know, that 
a LeonUaSi a Calpurmus Flamma^ the Deciiy and hundreds more, 
voluntarily devoted themfelves to deftru(5tion, to fave their country. 
If you pretend to be a Chrifliaoy that is, to profefs the moft purj^ 
and moA fublime principles in the world, do not infamouily f Jl fhort 
of the perfeftion of unenlightened Heathens. 

If a temptation foHcits, think whether you would yield to it, if 
you knew you fhould die next day. 

Be affured, whatever you may think now, when you come to a 
death-bed, you will think you have given yourfelf up too much to 
pleafures, and other worldly purfuits, and be forry that you had fo 
large a (hare of them. 

A good man has nothing to fear : A bad man every thing. 

It is not eafy to keep the mean between temporizing too much, and 
giving a proper teftiraony for decency and virtue, when one fees 
them outraged. 

Do not regard any perfon's opinion of you, again ft your own 
knowledge. 

Obferve whether vice does not deform the moft amiable perfons. 

Cuftom win have the fame effeiJl:, with refped to death, as to 
other frightful things ; it will take off its terror. 

To underftand a fubjeft well, read a fet of the beft authors upon 
it ; make an abftrad of it ; and talk it over with the judicious. 

There are no little fins. 

It is in any man's power to be contented ; of very few to be richw 
The firft will infallibly make you happy ; which is more th*n yoa 
can depend on from the latter. 

He who begins foon to be good, is like to be very good at laft. 

Take care not to go to the brink of vice, left you fall down the 
precipice. 

If you have, or have not, a chance for happinefs in the next life, 
it cannot fignify much how you pafs the prefcnt. Would you pity 
a peifon, who was obliged to travel in bad weather, and put up with 
mean accommodations, as he was going to take pofTcfiion of a fine 
cftat^e \ Or would you envy one, who had a pleafant day to go to 
execution \ 

If you have the efteem of the wife and good, do not trouble ycur- 
felf about the reft. And if you have not even that, let the approba- 
tion of a well informed cbnfcience make you eafy in the mean while. 
Time will come, -when you may command the other : I mean uhen 
vou have had the public approbation of an infaliiblc Judge before 
angels and men. 
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A good mao gets good out of evil. A wicked mao turns good 
to evil. 

Fafhion ought to have no weight in matters of any greater confe- 
quence than the cut of a coat, or a cap. Numbers do not alter right 
and wrong. If it (hould be the fa(hion of this world to z& foolifhiy 
and wickedly, depend on it, the fafhion of the next will be, for 
Tirtue to be rewarded and vice to be punilhed. 

If you can find a place, where you may be bid from God> and 
your confcience, do there what you will. 

Obedience is the great lefTon to be taught children. It is what 
the All-wife Teacher would bring mankind to. 

If you adl only with a view to praife, you deferve none. 

Liften to confcience, and it will tell you, whether you really do as 
you would be done by* 

Virtue in theory only is not virtue. 

That bad habits are not ^te unconquerable, is evident from 
Demnjihenejy Cicero ^ and many others. But that they are very 
troublefome to deal with, and grow always ftronger and ftronger, 
univerfal experience prov.es too fuificicntly. 

Do not deceive yourfelf : The true preparation for death, is not 
living at random to threefcore, and then retiring from the world, and 
giving up a few of the laft years of life to prayer and repentance ; 
B*it cultivating in your mind, from the beginning, the fubftantial 
virtues, which are the true ornament of a worthy character, and 
which naturally fit for endlefs happinefs. 

He only is truly virtuous, who would be fo, if he had no profpedb 
of gaining more happinefs by virtue than vice : though at the fame 
time, it is reafonabie, and commendable, to have a due refpedl to the 
recompcnce of reward, as things are at prefent conflituted. 

The lot of mankind, upon an average, is wonderfully equal. 
The diftribution of happinefs is not fo irregular, as appears at firfl 
view. There cannot indeed be any great inequality in the diftribution 
of what is ^o inconfiderable as the temporal happinefs enjoyed by 
mankind. The contented, retired, and virtuous man has the beft 
fhare. 

Who could imagine it poflible to forget death, which every objedl 
puts one in mind of, and every moment brings nearer ? 

What a ftrange condition a man muft be in, whofe judgment and 
pradice are at variance. If a man does not perfectly agree with his 
wife, they can fometimes avoid one another's company, and fo be 
cafy. But can one run away from himfelf ? 

Of all virtues, patience is ofteneft wanted. How unhappy muft he 
be, who is wholly unfurnifhed with what is wanted every moment ? 
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He who endeavours to drown thought, and ftifle confcience, or 
"Who goes on in expenfive living, without looking into his affairs, is 
about as wife, as he who fhould fhut his eyes, and then run towards 
the precipice, as if his not feeing the danger would annihilate it. 

That the ways of virtue are preferable to thofe Of vice, is evident, 
in that we do not find people in old age, ficknefs, or on a death-bed, 
repenting, that they have lived too virtuoufly ; but the contrary. 
This is a general confeiHon from mankind, and at a time when they 
certainly are fincere. And they would give the fame teftimony to 
virtue at other times, if they could diiengage themfelves from tBe 
prejudices and paiHons, which blind them. 

A good man, when he comes to die, has • nothing to do, but 
to die. 

Perhaps no created nature could be happy, without having ex- 
perienced the contraft of unhappinefs. 

As no charader is more venerable, than that of a wife old man ; 
fo none is more contemptible than that of an old fool. 

It makes wretched work when the married pair come to difputin^ 
about privileges and fuperiority. 

There is nothing more fooliih than for thofe to fall out, who mufl 
live together, as hufband and wife, and fuch near relations. But 
there is no falling out without folly on one fide, or the other, or 
both. 

The folly of fome people in converfation, is beneath criticifm. 
The only way of anfwering them, is to go out of hearing. 

Conlider with yourfejf, whether the wile and good would value 
you more or lefs, than they do now, if they knew your whole 
chara^er. 

It is well when old people know that they are old. Many, oa 
the contrary, flill affe<5t to fet themfelves off as unimpaired- in abili- 
ties both bodily and mental, long enough after they have outlived 
themfelves. 

It is neceiTary often to find fault. And the only way to do it, 
fo as to be regarded, is to keep up your own dignity. A mafter 
who bluders and fwears at his fervaot, is defpifed ; while he, who 
reproves with miidnefs and gravity, is likely to be reverenced and 
obeyed. 

What embitters the common accidents of life to mod: peopleis, 
their entertaining a foolifh notion, that calamities are unnatural, and 
that we have a right 'to the pleafares of life. Whereas the true ftate 
of the cafe is, that afflidioa is what we greatly need, and richly de~ 
ferve, and that the pleafurei of life are the mere gift of Gcd, v;hlch 
therefore he may withholdy or beAow, as he fees fie. 
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The life of reading is» to fettle your judgment ; not to confound 
it by A variety of opinions, nor to enflave it by authority. 

If you will not liftcn to calm reafon, take care left you be made to 
feel the rod of fevere afHidtion. If God loves you he will drive you 
from your fulliesy if you will be drawn from them. 

If you are ever fo fure that you ought to refent an injury, at leaR 
put off your refentment till you cool. You will gain every end bet- 
ter by that means, and can lofe nothing by going cautioufly and de- 
liberately to work ; whereas you may do yourfelf, or your neighbour, 
great milchief, by proceeding raihiy and haftily. 

If you find you cannot hold your own with the world, without 
making fliipwreck of confcience and integrity ; retire in time with 
a ftock of honefty, rather than continue in bufinefs to retire at laft 
with a ftock of wealth, which will not yield you happinefs when 
your integrity is gone. 

The giver is the creditor ; the receiver the debtor. Had you not 
better be the former than the latter ? 

Married people ought to confider, that the keeping up of mutual 
love and peace is of more confequence than any point, which either 
the one or the other can want to gain, where life or fortune are not 
engaged. Let the hu£band coniider, that it fuits his fuperior wif- 
dom to yield to the weaker in ordinary cafes. Let the wife remem- 
ber fhe lolemnly promifed to obey. 

Tiie devil is feared and hated. 

The confcicufnefs of having a»5tcd from principle, and without the 
praifeor privity of ar.y peifcn whatever, is a plcalure fuperior to all 
that applaufe can yield. 

Why do you delire riches and prardeur ? Beciufe you think they 
will bring happinefs with them/^ The very thing you Vv'ant is now in 
your power. You have only to ftuJy contentment. 

Don't be frighted if misfortune ftalks into your humble habitation. 
She fometimes takes the liberty of walking into ihc prefcnce chamber 
of kings. 

Be open with prudence. Be artful with innocence : Wife as the 
ferpent, harrr.itls r.s the dove. If either of thefe two qualities muft 
predomir.ate, by ill means let it be the latter. 

It is a lliino^jl wickcdnefs, common in trade, to conceal the 
faults, or ariUilly Iiclghtcn the good qualities of what one wants to 
fell, or to dilnaragc any article one has a mind to buy, in order to 
have it the cheapjr. That trader, who cannot lay his hand upon 
his heart, and fay, G ji, who knows all things, knows I ufe my 
neighbour as I would v.iih to be ufcd, is no other, in plain 
than a downrjolit knuvc/ 
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To love a woman merely for her beauty, is loving a corpfe for 
the fake of its being covered^with a fair ikin. If the lovely body 
has a bad foul in it, it b/^omes thea an objc6l of aveifion, not of 
afFeifion. ^ 

Never think yourfelf out of danger of a diforder of body by fick- 
nefs, or of the mind by paflion. 

Thofe who have not courage to refift fafhion, would ill refift 
tortures. 

Nothing can materially hurt you, but what hurts your virtue. 

When we hear of one dead fuddenly, we are furprifed. Whereas 
the greater wonder is, that a machine of fuch frail materials, and 
cxquifite workmanfhip, as the human body is, fhould hold in motioQ 
for an hour together. 

Let a man confider what the general turn of his thoughts is. It li 
that which charadlerifes the man. He who thinks ofteneft, and 
dwells longeft on worldly things, is an earthly man. He who/c 
mind is habitually employed in divine contemplation, is a heavenly 

man. 

Abfolute refignation to the divine difpofal, teaches neither to defire 
to live nor to die. 

In proportion to the grief and fliame which a bad a<5lion would 
have caufed you, fuch will be your joy and triumph on refledting, 
that you have bravely refifled the temptation. 

Are not the great happieft when mod free of the incumbrances 
of greatnefs ? Is there then any happinefs in greatnefs ? 

Forgive others who have fallen, and be on your guard left you 
^ yourfelf fall. The angels in heaven, and the firft of our fpecies in 
innocence have fallen. 

The hand of time heals all difeafes. Human nature cannot long 
continue in violent anger, grief, or diftrefs of any kind. Spare 
yourfelf immoderate uneafinefs. The time will come, when all thefe 
things which now engage you fo much, will be, as if they never had 
been ; except your own charadler for virtue or vice. 

If you live fuch at life, that you may be able, upon rational 
grounds, to be patient at the laft hour, when your near friends lofe 
all patience, you will (hew yourfelf a true hero. 

Don't be uneafy if you cannot matter all fcience. You may 
cafily know enough to be good and happy. 

He who fufFers luft to fteal away his youth, ambition his man- 
hood, and avarice his old age, may lament too late, the fhortnefs of 
the ttfeful part of his life. 

If you have a family, it is no more allowable, that you fquander 
away your fubftance^ than for a (leward to embezzle the eftate o£ 
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which he is manager. You arc appointed fteward to your children ; 
and if you ncgleft to provide for them, be it at your peril. 

A truly great mind, from mere reverence for itfelf, would not 
' defcend to think a bafe thought^ if it was never to be known U> God 
or man. 

This book is not likely to be read by any» whofe ftation in life is 
not fuch, that thoufands and millions of mankind would think worthy 
of envy. It will then be very (Irange, if it (hould be read by any 
difcontented perfon. 

He that has no fhamey has no grace. 

Before you think of retiring from the world, be fure that you are 
fit for retirement. In order to which, it is necelTary that you have 
a mind fo compofed by prudence, reafon, and religion, that it may 
bear being looked into ; a turn to rural life ; and a love for ftudy. 

He who is free from any immediate diftrefs, and cannot be happy 
now, it is in vain for him to think he ever (hall, uplefs he changes 
the temper of his mind, which is what hinders his happinefs at 
prefent. 

Do not grieve for him who is departed out of a troublefome and 
dangerous (late into a better. If a relation, or an acquaintance, is 
gone into the other world, wholly unprepared for it, his cafe is truly 
lamentable. 

The advantage our paflions have over us, is owing to ourfelves. 
We may eafily gain fuch a knowledge of our own weaknefs, as to 
feci them riling before they be got to the height : And it is our own 
fault if we do not reftrain them in time. 

The moft violent fhaking will not fhake the limpid water in a glafs 
muddy : But a little diflurbance will defile that in the well, or river. 
If it were not for the impurity of the mind itfelf, the fhock of 
temptation would have no efFedl. 

Whoever knows his own weaknefTes, and has the fenfe to endeav- 
our to get rid of them, will find himfelf as fully employed, in his 
own mind, as a phyfician in an hofpital. 

It may not be in your power to excel many people in riches, hon- 
ours, or abilities : But you may excel thoufands in what is incom- 
parably more valuable, I mean fubflantial goodnefs of heart and Ijfe. 
Hither turn your ambition. Here is an object worthy of it. 

Ko thing is of any value to you that you make a bad ufe of. 

You cannot, you fay, find time to examine yourfelf, whether you 
are prepared for death. It is no matter, you muft find time to die. 

It is no matter what you fpend your life in, if you negled the very 
bufinefsof life. 

You may acquire great knowledge, and be the wotfe for it at Iaft» 
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Don't think of giving a (hilling, while you owe a pound- 

Shall hypocrify get footing among Chriflians ? And (hall a Heath- 
en Juve the charadler of having rather defired to be virtuous than 
^ to h^ thought fo I 

I know no fight more naufeous than that of a fond hufhand and 
wife, who have not the fenfe to behave properly to one another be- 
fore company : Nor any converfation more fhocking than that of a 
jTnarling couple, who, are continually girding at one another. 

ConfiderJiow uncommon it is to live ta old age ; and take care to 
hold yourfelf in conflant readinefs for death. 

The unthinking bulk of mankind are ever amufing themfelves with 
fome purfuit foreign %o themfelves. A wile man is ever looking 
inward. 

It is no wonder if he who reads, converfes and meditates, im- 
proves in knowledge. By the firft, a man converfes with the dead ; 
by the fecond, with the living ; and by the third, with himfelf.. So 
that he appropriates to himfelf all the knowledge which can be got 
• from thofe who have lived, and from thofe now alive. 

Let no man refufe a pardon to others> but he who does not need it 
for himfelf. 

A very ignorant man may have a very learned library. A very 
learned man may be a very contertiptible creature. 

If it were fafe to put off repentance and reformatioa to the very 
laft day of life, how do you know this is not it ? 

Endeavour to do all the good in your power. Be as adive, with 

, prudence, as if you was fure of fuccefs. When you meet a difap - 

pointment, let it not abate your diligence, nor put you out of humour. 

And when you have done all, remember you have only done your 

duty. 

The Dutch will not fuffer the fmalleft breach in their dykes for 
fear of an inundation. Do not you fuffer the fmalleft paffage for 
vice into your heart, left you find your virtue quite overflowed. 

, Do not be unhappy if you have not married a profefTed beauty. 
They generally admire themfelves fo much, they have no love left for 
their hufbands. Befides, it might not perhaps have been very agree- 
able to you, to fee every fellow, as you went into public places, look 
at your wife, as if he could devour her with his eyes. 

Take no counfel with flefh and blood, if you afpire at what is truly 
great. 

A foolifh youth makes a crazy old age. 

Take care of natural biaffes, as felf-love, pleafure, &c. Be fure, 
you will always incline enough toward the biafs fide. Therefore, you 
n^ed have no guard upon yourfelf that way. 
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The angels are faid in Scripture to defire to look into the Chriftian 
fcheme, as if to learn fomewhat. Do not you then think it beneath 
' you to learn, while you are fo much inferior to them. The&ofl 
knowihf; are the moft defirous of knowledije. The moll: virtucHifthe 
moil defirous of improvement in virtue. On the contrary, the igoo- 
rant think themfelves wife enough ; die viciuus are in their own oi>in- 
ioD good enough. 

In bcftirring yourfelf for the public adv.intage, remember, that if 
you fhould not accomplifh all that you propoie, you will however 
have employed yourfelf to good purpofe, and will not.fail of your 
rewaid, if you fliould of fuccefs. 

Let no man complain of the fliortnefsof life, Lut he who can fay 
^ he has never mifpen: one hour. 

Make fure firft, and principally, of that kncwledgCj which is ne^ 
ceflary for you as a man, and a member of focitiy. Next, of what 
is neceflary in your particular way of life. Afterwards, improve 
yourfelf in all ufeful and ornamental knowledge, as far as your Capa- 
city, leifurc, and fortune will allow. 

If you would not have afflidtion vifit you twice, liften at once to 
vhat it teaches. 

Never caft your eye upon a good man, without refolving to imitate 
him. Whenever you fee an inllancc of vice or folly in another, let 
it be a warning to you to avoid them. 

Where is yefterday now ? With the years before the flood. But 
if you have employed it well, it (lands recorded above, to your eter- 
nal Jionour and advantage. If you have mifpent or negleded it, it 
v/ill appear againrt you at the lalt day. 

Would you have one general unlverfal remedy for all difeafes, ftudy 
religion. The only rational ground for confolation in the various 
dillre/Tcs of life, is the conlldcration, that religion propofes apolitive 
reward for bearing with dignity, and improving by afflidion, and that 
aifli<5lions are in truth our gveated blcffings and proofs of the Divine 
favour* 

If you unhappily fall into fomc fatal mifcarriage, which wounds 
your confcience, and makes your life a burden, confcfs it, with all 
Its circumffances, to fome judicious and tender-hearted perfon, in 
whcfe fidelity you can. confide, and whofe advice may be of fervice 
to you. If It be of (Sfth a peculiar nature, that you do not think it 
prudent, to confefs yourfelf guilty of fuch a thing, fend a full ac- 
count of it, written in a difguifed hand, defiring an anfwcr in writ- 
ing. When you have the opinion of a judicious perfon upon the 
Ijcinoufiiels of your crime, which you may find you have either through 
fclf-love thought too llightly of, or through an exceflive tendernefs of 
confcience, blamed yourfelf too much for, imprefs your mind proper- 
ly with a fenfc of your fault : humble yourfelf deeply before God ; 
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and rcfolve bravely no more to be guilcy of fuch folly. When you 
have done fo^ and £nd you can keep to your refolutions, it is not 
nece£Siry that you continue to aiHift yourfelf without end for what is 
irrecoverably paft. The principal part of repentance is reformltion. 

I know no way of laying out a few (liiHings to more advantage, 
either for profit or pleafure, than upon an entertaining and inftruding 
book. But this expence is greatly overdone by fome, and ill laid out 
by others. 

While you are unhappy becaufe your tailor has not cut your coat 
to your mind, many an honed man would be glad to have one that 
would only keep out the cold, and cannot. While you are in a paffion 
with your cook, becaufe he has fpoiled you one difh among fix, many 
a poor faniily, who are fellow-creatures, and your fellow Chriftians, 
are at a lofs for bread to fupply the wants of nature. Think of this, 
and give over with fhame your foolifh and impious complaints againfl 
that goodnefs of Providence, which has placed you in circumftances 
fo much above perfons of equal merit with yourfelf. 

It is the unhappinefs of human life, that in every man^s condufl 
there has always been fomc mifcarriage, or fome misfortune in his 
circumdances, which has prevented his carrying his improvements in 
knowledge and virtue the length which might have been wifhed or 
imagined. To make the mod of life, fuch a number of concurren- 
ces are necefiary, that it is no wonder they feldom all fall to the 
(hare of any one perfon. Health, long life, fortune ; great and va- 
rious natural abilities, and a good difpofition ; an extenfive education, 
begun early ; indefatigable diligence to carry on improvements ; a fet 
of acquaintance capable of aififting in the purfuit of knowledge, and 
of encouraging in virtue ; and happening to live in an age favourable 
to freedom of inquiry. If we conCder the improvements fome tow- 
ering geniufes have made in knowledge, and the lengths gone in ex- 
emplary virtue by many who have laboured under innumerable difad- 
vantages, we cannot help lamenting, that they were not favoured by 
Providence with the others, nor imagining what immenfe heights they 
mult, in fome circumftances, have reached. The mod remarkable 
concurrence of all kinds of advantages that ever was ; and the mod 
dupendous efFedls in confequence of it, will probably, as long as this 
world lads, be the admiration and delight of all who are judges of 
the fubiime labours of the greated of philofnphers, and bed of men, 
the glory of our country, and of Human Nature, Yet even in him 
(though a fort of fuperior being, when compared v/ith the red of the 
fpecies,) it is polTible to imagine fome circumftances different, and 
to the advantage. To what heights then may our nature rife in fo- 
ture dates, when every pofTible advantage fliall concur ! 

Do not pretend to negle<5t or trifle with your duty, ur.lefs you have 
found out unquedionable and demondrative proof, that the general 
fenfe of mankind in all ages and nations, that virtue is the pcrfedlion 
of Human Nature, and the fare way to happinefs, and vice the con- 
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Inrjff if « geo& abfiirdtty and&Uehood^ that the BiUe is a fbrgeif ^ 
and that the belief of a jodgment to come is a dream. If you be aotn 
fure of all this,^ as that twice two are four, if there be the (malleft 
poffibility that it may be otherwife, it is the very defperatton of mad- 
nefs to roo the leaft hazard of the deftrudtion of y.oor foul by liviog 
a wicked life. ■ 

Death-bed repentance, and death-bed charity, aremnchof akind. 
. Men*give up their Ticea^and their money when they can keep them no 
longer. f, 

Can any perfon ferioully think that he was formed capable of rea^ 
foa, virtue> and religion^ only to eat, drink, divert himfdf> and 
die? 

^ Accuftom yourfelf to the (Irid!: obfervance of your duty m all ref^ 
P^h and it will in time be as trouUefome to omit, or to violate ity 
2^ is to many people to pra&iie it» 

^tndy. to grow every day wifer and better : For every day brings 
you nearer to death. 

It is ftrange to hear unthinking people defcant upon the anions of 
men of uni?er(alJy acknowledged abilities,* and to fee them take it 
for granted, that they have adted a part entirely inconfiftent with 
their known charaders ; which people very rarely do, and which it 
*" is therefore very unreafonable to fuppoie. If you were told of a 
mifer's having done a generous thing* would you not be apt either 
to doubt the fad, or to conclude, that it muft have appeared to him 
a likely way of getting fomewhat ? If you were told of a very paf- 
fionate man's bearing an infult with exemplary patience, would you 
not be furprifed ? Why then (hould you rafhly give into the belief, 
that a perfon, whofe good underftanding you are apprized of, has 
played the fool ? or one, whofe integrity is known to you, has afted 
a treacherous part ? Hear the accuied before you condemn. 

Value learning as much as you pleafe. But remember, a judi- 
cious thihker is incomparably fuperior to a great reader. 

What can be more monftrous than the common cxcufes for un- 
faithfulnefs to the marriage-bed ? People give their vows to one anoth- 
er in the mofl folemn manner ; and then their firft work is to think 
how to break them. They marry for better for worfe ; for richer or 
poorer, younger or older ; handfomer or plainer. And then, when 
they come to repent of their ralh choice, they pretend to excufe the 
breach of folemn vows by the pretext of defeats they find in one 
another ; of which it is wholly their own fault if they were not fuf- 
ficiently apprized before their coming together. 

To defeat calumny, i. Defpife it. To feem difturbed about it, 

is the way to make it be believed. And ftabbing your defamer will 

• not prove you innocent. 2. Live an .exemplary life, and then your 

general good character will overpc^er it. 3. Speak tenderly of 
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every body, even of your defamers» and yon will make the whole 
world cry, Shame on them who can find in their hearts to injure one 
fo inofFenfive. « 

You fay, your misfortunes are hard to bear. Your vices are like- 
wife hard to be forgiven. Is it terrible to think of your fuffering 
pain, (icknefs, poverty, or the lofs of dear friends or relations ? It 
is more terrible to think of your having offended the infinitely great 
and good Creator, Preferver, and Judge of the world, your kind 
and bountiful Father and bed Friend. Is pain a great evil ? Vice is 
a greater. It is rebellion againft the Supreme Authority of the uni- 
verfe. Is the lofs of a beloved wife like tearing limb firom linib I 
So is falfehood, cruelty, or ingratitude, like unhinging the univerfe> 
and bringing chaos back again : For they tend to univerfal diforder, 
and the deRruftion of the creation of God. Do you fhudder at thc^ 
thought of poverty or difeafe ? Think with what eye Infinite Purity 
muft behold wickednefs ; with what abhorrence abfolute Perfection 
mud fee the ruin produced in his works by irregularity and vice* Do 
you defire to efcape mifery ? Fly from fin. Do you wifh to avoid 
punifhment i Above aU things avoid wickednefs^ the caufe of it. 
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BOOK IV. 



OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

jL hat it is in itfeJf agreeable to reditude, neceflary to the 
Dignity of Human Nature, and the reqoifite concurrence of moral 
agents wi^ the general fcheme of the Governor of the univerfe, that 
we ftudy above all things to perform our whole duty, viz. Talung 
proper care of our bodies and of our minds, loving our fellow-crea- 
tures as ourfelves, and loving and fervmg our Creator ; that this it 
our indifpenlable duty, and that the habitual neglect, or violation of 
it, upon what ever pretence, will expofe us to the Divine difpleafure^ 
lis the confcientious obfervance of it is moft likely to gain us hit 
&vour, and confequently final happinefs ; all this appears clear to 
human reafon, feparate from any confideration of the truth of reve- 
lation, and deducible from univerfally acknowledged principles.— 
And if it may be fuppofcd in the lowed degree probable, that the 
kind and merciful Parent of his creatures, who would have all mea 
to be (aved, and, in a confiflency with eternal and immutable redi« 
tude, to come to that happinefs, of which their nature was formed 
capable ; if it may be conceived in the loweA degree probable, that 
God fhould from the beginning have ordered things fo, that one' 
method, among others, for promoting univerfal goodnefs and happi- 
nefs, fhould be, the appearance of an exprefs mdTage, or revelation 
from himfelf, with a fet of clearer and more ftriking inflrudionsi^ 
than had been any other way communicated to mankind ; if this be^ 
conceivaUe without any dired abfurdity, then it is like wife evident 
from the principles of natural ceii^on or leafofly that it is tBe ii^SC' 
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penfable duty of all thofe t)f our fpeciej, to whom any fuch fuppofei 
Divine meffage, or revelation, may be offered, to beftow the utmoft 
diligence in examining its pretenfions, and, if found fuiScient, to 
admit them with candor and fincerity of mind, and to receive the 
revelation itfelf with that veneration and fubmiffion, which it becomes 
dependent creatures to exprefs to Him who fent it. 

That there is ' nothing diredly ^bfurd, or contradidory to reafon, 
in tlie fuppofition of the poffibility of a revelation given from God, for 
the reformation and improvement. of mankind, is evident from its hav- 
ing been the opinion and the hope of the wifeft and bed of mankind^ 
in all ages and various nations. Socrates^ Plato^ Confucius^ and 
others, the bright and burning lights of antiquity, have given their 
authority to the opinion of the probability of a revelation from God. 
They have declared, that they thought it an affair of great confe- 
quence to re-kindle the light of reafon, almoft extinguilhed by vice 
and folly ; to recal a bewildered race of beings into the way of vir- 
tue, to teach mankind, with certainty and authority, how they ought 
to behave toward their Creator, fo as to obtain his favour, and the 
pardon of their offences. They who were the beft qualified of all 
uninfpired men of thofe ancient times for inftrudling mankind, were 
ready to own themfdves infufficient for the tafk of reforming the 
world. And it is notorious, that their worthy labours were in no 
refpe<5l adequate to the univerfal, or general amendment of manners, 
even in the countries in which they lived and taught. For that 
themfelves greatly wanted inftru61:ron, appears plainly from what they 
have writ upon fome of the mofl important points of morals, as the 
immortality of the foul ; the nature, degree, and continuance of the 
rewards and punifhments of the future Itate, and the means of ob- 
taining the pardon of fin. And that their leffons fhould have any 
confiderable or powerful influence upon the people in general, was 
not to be expected, as they could at befl but give them as their opin- 
ions ; reafonable indeed, and clear in the main, to any underftanding, 
which fhmild take the trouble to examine ; but backed with no au- 
thoritative fandtion, or Divine atteilation, to command attention and 
obedience. 

It is evident, that, as there can be, on one hand, no merit in be- 
lieving what is true, even religious truth, without examination ; (for 
nothing is virtuous, or praife-worthy, that is irrational ; and it is 
irrational to receive for truth what one has no folid reafon to think is 
true) fo on the other, to reject truth, efpecially religious truth, oa 
any indireift or difingenuous account, or for any reafon, befides fome 
unJurmountable inconfiftency in the dodtrine, or deficiency in the 
evidence, is perverfe and wicked. The faith, therefore, that is 
acceptable to God, who is alike the Author of both reafon and rev- 
elation, is that rational reception of religious truth, which arifesfiom 
candid and diligent examination, and a due fubmifHon to Divine 
Authority. And the unbelief; which is condemned in Scripture, it 
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that rejcAion of the revealed will of God, which is owing to preju- 
dice, negligence, pride, or a fatal attachment to vice. 

The guilt of wilfully rejefting or oppofing Divine' Truth muft be 
more or iefs atrocious, according as the advantages for inquiry, and 
iatisfa^ion upon the fubje^, are greater, or Iefs. The inhabitants 
of the dark and barbarous parts of the world, and even of the couo^ 
tries, which are over run by Popifh fuperAition will therefore be found 
much more excufable for their deficiencies both in faith and pradlice, 
than we of this enlightened age, and nation, who enjoy every iraar 
ginable advantage for free enquiry, and labour under no kind of bias 
either toward credulity or the contrary, but what we choofe to (ubjeft , 
ourfelves to. > 

Befides our being indifpenfably obliged, in point of duty, to take • 
the utrooft care, that a genuine revelation from God do not meet with 
negleA, much Iefs difingenuous oppofition, from us ; it is alfo to be ' 
confidered, what condudl wifdom prefcribes in fuch a cafe. Were 
there no guilt in treating revelation with contempt, or oppofition, yet 
no man of prudence would wilfully deprive himfelf of any probal^e 
advantage for information and improvement, from whatever quarter it 
might come. Nor will any wife man think lightly of a fcheme intend- 
ed, as Divine Revelation is, for the important ends of republifhing, 
with a fet of authoritative fan^lions, the religion of nature, and 
fixing beyond all difpute the duty of mankind, and the means for 
attaining their greateft happinefs ; and for communicating to them 
various important truths not known before, nor difcoverable by hu- 
man reafon. That revelation has eflPe^lually done thefe things, will 
appear by tlie general view of it, that will be exhibited in the fecond 
fe^ion. 

A direct, explicit law, given by Divine Authority, is the very 
thing which fuch a (hort-fightcd, and imperfect order of beings as 
mankind, were peculiarly in want of. Nor is any method fo fit for 
governing a fet of creatures generally unqualified for r'eafoning out, 
with proper clearnefs and certainty, the means of attaining happinefs, 
as a diftinft fyftem of rules of conduct guarded by proper fan^ons. 
Is not all human government conftituted on that foundation ? When 
a new ftate or colony is to be fettled, do the founders truft to the 
reafon of a mixed multitude for the obfervance of equity, the fecu- 
ricy of property, and happinefs of the whole ? And was it not a 
more e^edual way to lead mankind to the love of God, and one 
another, to give them an exprcfs law to that purpofe, than to leave 
it to their own reafonings, to find out their duty to their Creator, and 
to one another, and whether they might trifle with it, or refolve 
faithfully to perform it ? Therefore mankind have, probably, in no 
age been wholly left to their own reafon : but a (landing pofitive in- 
ftitution has all along been kept up in one part of the world, or 
other ; and would in all probability have been more univerfally, as 
well as more confpicuouily eftablilhed \ but for the wicke4nels of 
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mankind, which rendered them unworthy of partaking nniverfailj 
of this blelEngy and occafioaed its being imparted to them in a more 
obfcure and limited manner. 

We are • at'prefent in a ftate of difcipline ; and every thing is 
intended as a part of our trial, and means of improyement. Reve- 
lation may be confidered in the fame light. A meffage from heaven 
is brought to our ears, attended with fuch evidence, as may be fufE- 
cicnt to convince the unprejudiced mind ot its being genuine ; but at 
the fame time not fo afcertained, but that pretences for cavilling at, 
and oppofing it, may, by difingenuous men, be found. If this gives 
an opportunity for the exercife of honeft inquiry,, and exhibits in the 
faired light the different chara^ers of the fincere, but cautious, and 
inquifitive lover of truth 5 of the indolent, unthinking, and credu- 
lous, who believes with the multitude ; and of the perverfe and 
difingenuous, who rejedls whatever is not fuitable to his ways of 
thinking or living ; if revelation does thefe things, is it not to be 
reckoned one of the nobleft trials of the prefent ftate ? And is it not 
promulgated in the very manner it ought to have been ? 

Standing oracles were probably fome of l!he firft methods which 
the Divine Wifdom made ufe of to communicate particular exprefs 
information to mankind. There was an appointed place, to which 
worfhippers reforted, and confulting, received anfwers, and direc- 
tions. Spiritual beings were employed in revealing the Divine Will 
to mankind. And in vifions and dreams, communications were 
given to men of charadlers eminent for virtue and piety. A race of 
prophets, or perfons under Divine Influence, fucceeding to one anoth- 
er, fo as there fhould be no long period without one or more fuch 
infpired men, kept up an impreffion of the fuperintendency of God, 
and of the necefliiy of obedience to Him. But we know of no 
method fo proper for communicating to mankind in general, a fet 
of ufeful informations ; fo as to be of lafting, conftanf, and exten- 
five advantage to them, as their being committed to writing, by 
which means they are eafily acceiHble to all, to be confulted at all 
times and in all places. 

The revelation, therefore, with which we are bleffed, has been, 
by the Divine Providence directed to be penned by Mofesy the Pro- 
phets, and Apoftles ; and has been wonderfully preferved for many 
ages, free, for any thing we know, or have reafon to fufpedt, fifom 
material corruptions and altertions ; and in it we have all informations 
neceflary for our condudl here, and happinefs hereafter. 

Whoever choofes to enlarge the fphere of his inquiry as wide as 

poiEble, may examine the feverail fchemes of religion, which have 

pretended to a Divine Original, and by comparing them together, 

he will foon find which bears the charaders of being truly from 

.heaven. . 

As to us, who live in thefe happy realms of knowledge and free- 
dom of inquiiyi the Religion contained in the Scripture of the Old 
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Und New-Teflamcnts offers itfclf more immediately, and challenget 
our chief and moft attentive examlnatioii ; it is therefore evident, 
that it lies immediately upon us to inquire into its pretenfions; and 
that we may more fafely negleft all the others ; none of which the 
Divine Providence has given us fo fair an opportunity of examiningt 
or made fo clearly cur duty to inquire into. But to inquire into 
religion in an impartial manner, a man muft begin with (haking off 
all prejudice, from education and general opinion, and mufl fuppoie 
himfelf a mere unprincipled Indian^ not biaffed to any fpecies of 
religion in . the world. He muft like wife refolve to go through the 
whole of what he is to examine ; not contenting himfelf with a par- 
tial and imperfedt view of things, which is the way to acquire im- 
perfeA and miftaken notions. He muft alfo go directly to the foun- 
tain, if he would know the true virtues of the water of life ; that 
iiy he. muft, to know the. religion of the Scriptures, go diredlly to 
the Scriptures, and ftudy them more than all the Syftems or Bodies 
of DiviAity in the world. 

There is no greater hindrance to the candid examination and ready 
reception of fo pure and ftrid a fcheme of Religion as the Chriftian, 
than a fatal attachment to vice. This was the original obftacle, 
which retarded its eftablifhment in the worM, at its firtt appearance ) 
has prevented its progrefs ever (ince ; has difguifed and deformed its 
native beauty ; has almoft wholly defeated its genuine intentiqo, . in 
one church ; and raifed enemies againft it, even in this land of light, 
in an age immediately fucceeding lo the times, in whicTi it ftood the 
examination of the ableft inquirers, and came out cftablifhed upon a 
more rational foundation, than ever it ftood tipon, from the apoftolic 
age downwards. It will therefore be neccfliry, above all things, 
for the inquirer into the truth of Chriftianity, to purge his mind 
from every corrupt afFcdtion, that may prompi him to wifti to find it 
fufpicious or falfe ; to take no coimfcl with flelh and blood ; but to 
labour to work himfelf up to that pitch of heaven ly-mindednefs, which 
it requires ; that fo he may not only be wholly unprejudiced aoainft 
it, but may be fuppofed to liften to realon in its favour, and may 
find within himfelf a witnefs to its truth. 



SEC T. I. 



Previous QhjcU'.cns o^alrjl a Reve-.u'.fi in ^nitrali and that of Scripture 

in pitrliculury coujidered. 

ZA. revelation h^Q not been given to mankind, had 
there been no need of it, in fuch a fcnfe as that it muft prove wholly 
ufelcfs. But the queftion is, whether it is not an abfurdity to talk of a 
gerume revelation's being neediefs, or ufelefs. Can any thing be faid 
to be needled or ufelcfs that is calculated to improve mankind \ If afet 
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0£ moral iDftrudtions from one perfon will be of any fervice to me» 
can it be faid» that more of the fame kind will be ufelefs ? if I had 
already digefted all the knowiedge^ that is to be got in books, and 
by converfattoii with the wife and learned of my own fpecies, would 
the converfation of a fuperior being be needlefs and ufelefs to me ? 
Nay, if the archangel Qabriel had in his power to receive fome new 
informations by ' Revelation from God, would he negle^ them, as 
needlefs and ufelefs, becaufe his knowledge is already immenfely 
extendi ? Thofe' objedors to Revelation, who talk of its being 
unnecefTary, do not feem to have clear ideas to their words. For $ 
they had, they never would think of limiting the Divine Goodnefs 
to his creatures, or of alleging, that their advantages for happpineft 
were too great. Nor would one think that Revelation (hould ever 
have been looked on as fuperfluous, by any perfon who knew the 
world ; but on the contrary, that all fuch would readily acknowledge* 
that if it were poflible to have yet another additional Revelation, or 
advantage for virtue, mankind would* not then be at all too good* 
Nor can any one help feeing the reaf eventual advantage of Revela- 
tion, who knows any thing of the di^erence between the condition, 
as to knowledge and virtue, of thofe ages and nations, which have, 
and thofe which have not enjoyed the light of it. And here it is to 
be remembered, that in all probability it is a very fmall part of our 
knowledge that is the genuine acquifition of mere human reafon, 
wholly unaffifted. The very ufe of letters feems to have pretenfions 
to a greater author than Cadmus^ or than Mofes. And proSably the 
whole of the religious knowledge we poffefs, is originally owing to 
revel ation. 

fThe deplorable darknefs and ignorance, in which thofe of our fpecies 
are found envolved, who have lived detached from the reft of man- 
Jcind, and have never enjoyed, or have wholly loft, all traces of re- 
vealed knowledge (if that be really the cafe of any people, which is 
to be doubted) is a proof of the advantage of Revelation. And it 
is only from what we find to be the cafe of thofe newly difcovered 
nations, who have undoubtedly few fupernatural advantages, that we 
can fairly judge, what the ftate of mankind in general would have 
been, if the fpecies had been left wholly to themfelves. For, as to 
this fide of the globe, it is to be queftioned, if there ever was any 
people upon it, who could be faid to be in a perfedt ftate of nature, 
as will afterwards appear. 

* The defpifers of Revealed Religion, on account of the all-fuffi- 
ciency of human reafon, are defired to confider the following proofs 
of its boafted fulHciency in matters of both belief and pradice. 

The only account we have of the Antediluvian manners, is that 
given by Mofes^ viz. That all flefh corrupted their ways to fuch a 
dft^ree, as to render it neceffary to purify the earth by a general de-^ 
luge. Of the patriarchal times, the only accounts we have are 
likewife from the fame venerable writer 5 which fhew the people rf 
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thofe agest except a few families^ to have been who^y given to polyr 
theifm and idolatry. The deftnidion of the five cities by fire from 
heaven, for the moA abominable and unnatural crimes, (hews the 
ftate of corruption to which the people of thofe times were funk. 
The accounts we have from Herodotus and Diodorus Siculusj of the 
religion of the Egyptians^ the fathers of wifdom and learning, are 
the difgrace of human reafon. Their worfliipping the moft con- 
temptible and hateful animals, as crocodiles, ftorks, cats, monkeys^ 
and calves ; to kill which facred animals, was death by their law* 
and which they carefully embalmedf and folemnly depofited in tombs ; 
and their adorauon even of plants, as leeks and onions ; thefe are 
firange inflances of the fufHclency of reafon for judging in religious 
matters ! They alfo (according to the fame author) allowed of theft ; 
and made marriages between brothers and (i:1ers a part of religion. 
What were all the popular religions of the Pagans in general, but a 
heap of abfurdities ? What can be faid of their deities ; whofe char- 
a^ers were too {hocking, for men and women of fuch mannets to be 
fuffered to live among us ? And left there fhould be any want of 
fuch hopeful objects of worfhip, they multiplied them to fuch a num* 
ber, that Varro reckons up a little army of them, and Lucian repre- 
fents the heavens as in danger of being broke down with the weight 
of fuch a multitude. The horrid pradice of appeafing them with 
human blood, and even with that of the children of the zealous vo- 
taries themfelves, with the abominable impurities afcribed to themy 
and pradlifed by their blind worfliippers in honour of them, (hew 
what notions of the objedl, and nature of worfhip, human reafon, 
left to itfelf, is apt to run into. Thofe, who had better notions of 
the fuperior powers, reprefent them as either quarrelling and fighting 
{^Horner makes his goJdeffes treat one another with the language of 
Billing/gate) or as a fet of idle luxurious voluptuaries, fpending their 
whole time in quaffing of ne»flar, wholly regardlefs of human affairs. 
In fome ancient nations, every young woman was obliged to profti- 
tuteherfelf in the temple of f^enus, as a religious ceremony. T/ju- 
cydldes fays, that both Greeks and Barbarians thought robbery and 
plunder glorious. The whole ancient heroifm was indeed little elfe. 
And ir was chiefly by violence and brutal fury, that the Macedonian^ 
Roman^ and other llates acquired fuch an extent of dominion. 
From Horner^ and other writers, down to the Roman hidorians, we 
fee how the manners of ancient times alio wed to treat captives in war. 
Princes and princciTes were dragged in triumph after the chariot of 
the conqueror ; «nd they, and the inferior people, by thoufands, 
butchered in cold blood, or condemned to flavery : The beautiful 
part of the female captives (hared among the heroes, and condemned 
to proftitution, and infamy. The laws of Lycurgus were founded in 
war and lavage heroifm, and allowed dealing, unlefs the perfon was 
caught in the fad. Adultery was alfo In certain cafes eftabliflied by 
law. Expofing of children was, among the Romans according to 
LaSantiuSj a daily praftice. Gladiators butchering one another by 
thou/aodS) was the leigniDg diverfioo among thofe lords of the world 
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for ages. And it was commoo, when one had got the other down, 
for the conqueror to look at the people for their orders, whether to 
{pare or kill him, which they often gave for the latter ; and even the 
ladies, if we may believe iheir own writers, would often give the 
fignal to difpatch a poor, conquered, helplefs vidim, that they ihight 
feaft their favage and unwomanly hearts with fcenes of cruelty and 
blood. The authors of the Grecian wifdom were almofl all addi^- 
ed to one vice or other, fome more, fome lefs fcandalous. Their 
Iharling, and impudence, got them the appellation of Cynics ; and 
difputes about words run through all their writings. Too many of 
both Greek and Roman philofophers, or wife men, flattered the vices 
of princes. Sacrates himfelf, the father of wifdom, and oppofer of 
polytheifm, encouraged to confult the oracles, and to offer facrifice 
to idols. Plato's morals were fo obfcure, that it required a life-time 
to underftand them. Cicero excufes an-l countenances lewdnefs in 
fome parts of his writings. And thofe cf Seneca are not without 
their poifon. What were the manners of the polite court of Auguf* 
tus (to fay nothing of the fea of blood, through which he fwam to 
the imperial throne) is pretty evident from the abominable and unna- 
tural filthinefs fcattered through the writings of the wits of that 
elegant age. Which of the ancient fages did not too far temporize, 
and conform to the national fuperdition, contrary to their better 
knowledge, and even make that word fpecies of diflimulation a part 
of the duty of a good citizen ; the coofequence of which was the 
effedtual rivetting of error, and prevention of reafonable inquiry and 
reformation. It is certain, that whole nations have placed virtue on 
diredly of pofite fides ; and that the wife ancients differed, in their 
notion of what the chief good of man confided in, to fuch a degree, 
that one author reckons up feveral hundred different opinions on the 
fubjedt. This fhews that the underflanding, or moral fenfe, though 
fufficient, when illuminated by Divine Revelation, to judge of truth, 
is not, for all that, capable of ftriking out of itfelf fufficient light, fafe- 
ly to guide itfelf, elpecially overwhelmed and opprofTed as it is by 
vice and prejudice. The moft fublirae of the Heathen philofophers 
never put the immortality of the foul (the foundation of all religion) 
out of doubt. On the contrary, they reprefent it as at bed only a 
very defirable fcheme. Of a general refurre^ion of the body, an 
univerfal public judgment, and final happinefs of the whole Human 
Nature, foul and body, in a flat? of eyerlafting glory, it does not 
appear that they had any clear notions ; or that they carried theit 
views beyond the Elyjian (late. None of them could fati&fy a think- 
ing mind about the proper means for propitiating the Deity, or 
whether guilt was likely to be pardoned at all ; nor could any of 
them prefcribe an acceptable method of addreifiog the Obje^ of 
worfhip. On the contrary, Plato reprefents the wife Socrates as at a 
f^\ (lop, and advifing not to wor(hip at all, till fuch time as it fhould 
pleafe God to inform mankind, by an exprefs revelation, how they 
SDLght addrefs him acceptably. Nor did any of them fufficiently in- 
culcate humility, the foundation of all virtues. Oa the conuax^^ 
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the Tery fchemes of fome of the fedls were rather foanded io pride 
and obftinacy. Nor did any of them go fo far as to (hew that for- 
giying injuries, loving enemies, and fetting the afFe^ons upon the 
future heayehly ftate, were abfolutely neceffary. The utmod that 
any of them did, was to recommend the more fublime virtues to the 
pradice of fuch perfons as could reach them. So much for the 
Heathen dodlrioes and morals. 

Mahomet is known to have abandoned himfelf to luft all his life 
long. His impodures were fo grofs, that when he firft broached 
them, his beft friends were afhamed of both him and them. Hit 
religion fets up on the foot of dired violence and force of arms, and 
makes fenfual gratifications, to the moft exceffive degree of bea(Ui> 
nefs, the final reward of a ftriA attachment to it. The Koran^ fo 
far as it is an original, is a heap of abfurd dodlrines, and trifling or 
bad laws. The few miracles which Mahomet pretends to have^r- 
formed, are either things within the reach of human power, or are 
hideous and incredible abfurdities, or are wholly unatteded. 

The paplfts, who pretend to be Chriftians ; but have in fad forged 
a religion of their own ; have they done any honour to the opinion 
of the all-fufficiency of reafon in matters of religion ? Let every one 
of their peculiar dodrines be examined, and let it be confidered what 
advantage it is of to mankind for regulating their belief, and pradice. 
Their invocation of faints, who ought to be omniprefent, to hear 
their prayers ; which, according to their own account of the matter 
they are not. Their purgatory, out of which the prieft can pray a 
foul at any time for money, which muft defeat the very defign of a 
purgatory. Their penances, pilgrimages, fines, abfolutions, and in- 
dulgences ; whofe direct tendency is to lead the deluded votaries of 
that curfed fuperftition into a to^al negleft of the obligations of vir- 
tue, defeating the very end of religion. The infallibility of their 
popes, while one thunders out bulls and decrees dire^ly contrary to 
thofe of another. And, laft and worft (for it is endlefs to eniime- 
rate the abfurdities of Popery) that moft hideous and monftrous of 
all produdlions of the human brain, tmnfubflantiation, which at once 
confounds all fenfe, overturns all reafoning, and renders all truth 
precarious and uncertain. Thefc are the triumphs of reafon ; thefc 
the produdions of human invention, when applied to making of re- 
ligions. 

Upon the whole, from this brief and imperfe(5l reprefentatiori of 
the ftate of thofe parts of the world v.'hich have enjoyed but a very 
little of the light of g'^nuine Divine Revelation, (for it is to be 
doubted, whetlier any was ever wholly without it) and of thofe 
which have wickedly extinguifhed, or foolifhiy forfaken it, from 
this very brief reprefentation, I fay, human reafon, unafTifted from 
above, (hews itfelf fo far from fufficient for leading mankind in gen^ 
eral into a completely right belief and practice, that in almoft every 
pointy beyond mere fimple right and wrong, it miUcads into errorg 
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or falls fhort of truth. As the naked eye, though very fit for dU 
reeling our way on earth, yet mifreprefents, through its weaknefs, 
every celeftial objed ; Ihews the fun no bigger than a chariot- wheels 
. the moon flat like a plate of (ilver, and the planets like lucid points. 
The fame eye ftrengthened by a telefcope fees- the fun, and moon, 
and planets, large, and globular, as they really are. Revelation is 
that to reafon, which a telefcope is to the eye ; an advantage and 
improvement. As he, who would fee the wonders of the heavens, 
arms his eye with a telefcope, fo does the judicious enquirer into 
religious truth, apply to revelation for thofe informations, which 
reafon alone would never have given, though it judges of, and ap- 
proves them, when given. And as the aftronomer does not think 
of putting out his eye, in order to fee better with a telefcope ; fo 
iteither does the judicious advocate for revelation defire to oppofe it 
to reafon, but to examine it by>reafon, and to improve his reafon 
by it. 

The abominable priefl craft, and horrid perfecution and blood- 
(hed, which have been the difgrace of a religion, whofe didinguifli- 
ing chara61;eri(lic is benevolence, is no confutation of what I have 
been advancing in fupport of the natural tendency and adtual good 
efPei^s upon a great number of mankind, of pure religion ; and only 
fiiews that even a Divine appointment may be perverted to the pur- 
pofe of eflabliihing the kingdom of Satan. At any rate, the abufe 
of revelation, is no better objedion againft revelation, than that of 
reafon (of which every hour prefents us various inftances^jTis againft 
reafon ; which no body ever thought of urging, as an argument that 
it was not of Divine original. 

The difputes among the many different feds of Chriftians, which 
have rendered it very difficult for thofe, who fearch for the dodrines 
of revealed religion, any where, but in the Bible itfelf, to fettle tl>eir 
judgment upon many points ; thofe difputes are no juft objection 
agatnd revelation, any more tlian againil every branch of human 
fcience whatever ; upon every one of which, not excepting even 
the pure mathematics, controverfies have been raifed. A revelation, 
upon which it (hould be impoOible for defigning, fubtle men to raife 
difputes, is hardly conceivable; or, however, is altogether incon- 
(iftent with the idea of a contrivance intended for the improvement 
of a fet of free, moral agents ; who muft be expe<fled to treat reve- 
lation, as well as every other kind of information, according to their 
reipedlive capacities, and tempers of mind. 

If it has been alleged, that for God to have recourfe to a dired 
meflage, or revelation, for reforming or improving mankind, or fup- 
plying the deficiencies of reafon, looks like a defed in the make of 
the creature ; and that reafon ought alone to have been made origin- 
ally equal to fhe purpofe of enabling mankind to fecure their final 
happinefs; the anfwer is eafy, to wit. That if humam reafon were 
fuj^Ied more equal to the purpofe for which it was given than it it^ 

R r 
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ft revelation might (till be of great advantage. And that to fap]^e 
ao exprefs contrivance for mending the moral world nece^ary, or 
nfeful, is nO more unphilofophical, or to fpeak properly, more un- 
worthy of Gody than one for the fame purpofe, in the natural world. 
And this latter is by our great philofopher allowed to be probable. 

Suppofing it reafonable to believe that the Divine Power, either 
immediately, or by means of the intervention or inflrumentality of 
inferior agents and caufes, does continually adtuate the natural world* 
and condudt the moral ; is not this a continued interpofition ? Why 
then fhould the thought of an extraordinary interpofition on an ex- 
traordinary occafion, in order to a great and important end, be fb 
difficult to conceive ? At any rate, what muft thofe gentlemen, who 
are fo ftartled at the notion of an extraordinary (lep taken by the 
infinitely wife and abfolutely free Governor of the world ; what 
miift they fay of the creation of the univerfe i Did the univerfe come 
into exiflence by fettled laws of nature ? Is there any law of nature 
by which nothing becomes fomething ? And does that law take place 
at fuch and fuch precife times, and no other ? Let the oppofers of 
extraordinary interpofitions make the moft of that difficulty, they 
mufl acknowledge fomewhat extraordinary, as they choofe to call it, 
to take place now and then in the univerfe on occafion of the crea- 
tion of a world. And it does not appear to me, that the reftora- 
tion, or (as it may be called) making a-new a world, is of much lefs 
confequence, or lefs worthy of a particular interpofition, than the 
firft creation of it. 

But after all, what is it thofe gentlemen puzzle themfelves with ? 
Are they fure, that in order, the giving a pofitive revelation to man- 
kind, and the refloration of a world by means of fuch an inftitution 
as the ChrifHan, there is any thing to be done out of, or contrary to, 
the common courfe of things ? Can they be pofitive, that there 
never was, or will be, any fcheme, analogous to this, contrived for 
any other order of beings in the univerfe ? To affirm this, would be 
about as judicious as the opinion of the vulgar, that thunder is an im- 
mediate expreffion of the Divine difpleafure, and that comets are 
fent on purpofe to give notice of impending judgments. Whereas 
a little knowledge of nature fhews, that, whatever moral inftrudiioos 
thofe phaznomena are in general fitted to communicate at all times to 
mankind, the caufe of them is part of the mere conftitution of na- 
ture. And who can fay, that fuperior beings may not have fuch 
extenfive views of the auguft plan of the Divine government, as to 
iee the whole fcheme of Revealed Religion in the fame light ? 

Nor are there wanting various particulars, in the Divine govern- 
ment of the moral world, analogous, in a lower fphere, to the grand 
fcheme of revelation. How much are we in the prefent ftate de- 
pendent on others for various advantages fpiritual and temporal ^ 
What gift of God do we receive without the interpofition of fome 
ngcnt ? How are parents, teachers, fpiritual paflors, and guardian 
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angels, made the channels of the Divine goodnefs to us i Is there 
not in this fomething fimiiar to our receiving the inedimable advan- 
tages of the perfeft knowledge of our duty, the pardon of our fii^s> 
and all the bleifings which religion beftows, through the channel of 
a Mediator between God and us ? Our Saviour's taking upon himfelf 
certain fufFerings, by which we are to gain great advantages, is by no 
means foreign to the common courfe of the world, in which we fee 
▼cry great hazards run, and adlual inconveniences fuffered, by friends 
and relations for one another. He and his apodles allow of this 
analogy. 

In the common courfe of things, thoughtlefsnefs and folly, which 
though not innocent, are yet pitiable, are the caufes of very terrible 
misfortunes ; and are therefore in many cafes provided for by the 
goodnefs of the wife Governor of the world, fo that they do not 
always prove irretrievable. A thoughtlefs perfon, by intemperance, 
runs himfelf into a quarrel, in which he is wounded. Without 
help, he mufl perifh. And it is not to be expeded that he fhould 
be miraculoully recovered. Is it not the Divine goodnefs, which 
has furnifhed the materials neceflary for his cure, made provifion in 
the formation of the human body for the accidents it might be liable 
to, fo that every hurt fhould not prove fatal to it ; and engaged us 
to be kind and helpful to one another ; fo that we fhould be ^re of 
comfort from one or other in our diflrefs ? In the fame manner, and 
by the fame goodnefs, exerted in a higher degree, revelation teaches 
us, a remedy is provided for the recovery to the Divine mercy (in 
a confiftency with the wifdoro and rectitude of his moral government) 
of a fallen, ofifending order of beings.. In the cafe of the unfortu« 
nate perfon here exemplified, his being convinced of his folly ; his 
being heartily concerned for it ; and his refolving never more to be 
guilty of the like, is not fufHcient for his recovery ; any more than 
repentance and reformation alone could be fuppofed fufficient to put 
of^nders on a footing with innocent beings. 

Natural ends are produced by natural means ; fo are moraL Natur- 
al means are many of them flow, and feemingly unpromifing, if 
experience did not fhew their fitnefs. It may therefore be conclud- 
ed, and hoped, that the defign of giving a revelation to mankind, 
however unpromifing of extenfive fuccefs, will eventually, and upon 
.the whole, be gained, in fuch a meafure as it may not be wholly de- 
feated. Natural means come fhort, in fome particular inflances, of 
their direft and apparent ends ; as in abortions of all kinds in the 
animal and vegetable world. In the fame manner it is to be feared, 
that all the moral means ufed by Divine Goodnefs, for the reforma- 
tion of mankind, and revelation among the reft, will, through their 
perverfenefs, come greatly fhort of the direft end, the happioefs of 
the fpecies ; though it fhall not be in the power of all created beings 
to prevent the fecondary and more indirefl intention of the Divine 
moral inflitutions. 
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Some oppofers of re? elation have run themfclvcs into a great many 
difliculties, by forming to themfelvcs a fet of groundlefs and arbitra- 
ry notions of what a revelation from God ought abfoiately to be, 
which not taking place according to their theory, they have conclud- 
ed againft the credibility of revelation ; than which nothing can be 
imagined more ralh and unreafonable, to fay the leaft. They have, 
for example, laid it down for an infallible pofition, that a truly divine 
revelation muft contain all poilible kinds and degrees of knowledge. 
But finding that the modern aftronomy, and other fciences, have no 
place in Scripture, or that the expreffions in thofe ancient books do 
not always fiiit the true philofophy, they conclude that Scripture is 
not given by infpiration. But when it is confidered, that the deCgn 
of revelation was not to make men philofophers, it may very well be 
fiippofed, that the fpirit which conducted it did not fee it nece/Tary 
to infpire the facred penmen with any knowledge not diredtly neceflary 
for improving men's hearts and lives. Finding fome inconfiderable 
variations in the hiflorical accounts, as of our Saviour's refurrec- 
tion, and other particulars, they conclude, that the narration is not 
authentic ; for that infpiration muil have prevented any fuch varia- 
tion in the accounts of the different writers. But it is to be remcm- 
cd, tiiat the meafure of infpiration mufl: be fuppofed to have been 
limited ; that every fingle article and fyllable was not neceflary to be 
exprcfsly infpired ; that where the human faculties of the writers 
were in the main fufHcient, it was not to be fuppofed infpiration 
fhould interpofe ; and that revelation was defigned to be perfeft (as 
all things with which we have to do at prefent) only to a certain de- 
gree. ^ ^ 

The want of univerfality is an obje(5lion of the fame kind. But 
if the confideration "of the true religion's not being communicated 
alike to all mankind, proves any thing againft it, the fame objection 
lies againft reafon. For it is given to nicn in fuch different meafures, 
as almoft to render it doubtful whether they ought not to be pronounc- 
ed of different fpecies. Nor is there any injufUce in the diffeirent 
diftribution of gifts and advantages ; if we take in the due allowance 
made for thofe differences in the final judgment. If a Hottentot be 
hereafter judged as a Hotttnlot, he ought as much to own the juftice 
of his fenience, as a Neivtvnj when judged as a philofopher. 

Could v/c have formed any jufl notion what the meafure of hu- 
mrn reafon, what the reach of human fa^^acity ought to have been? 
"vV'hctlier it ought to fliinc fonli in its greatcft brightnefs at firft, or 
tc ccATyZ to Its maiuriiy by ilov/ decrees ; whether it ought in its exer- 
tion to he wholly independent on the body, or if it fhould be liable 
TO be diiordcred with liie diforder of the corporeal frame ; whether 
it ought 1) be aKvays equ.il, or v.'cak in youth and in extreme old 
age. Who would have thought the feemingly precarious faculty of 
invention a proj>er nethnd for improving arts and fciences ! Who 
would hav^ thoujrht that wriiing and ptinting could ever have been 
JDdde ihs means o: c.irrying husian knowledge to the height we know 
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they have done ? If we find that Divine Wifdom can, by the mod 
unpromifing caufes, produce the greatefl effects, and that hardly any 
thing is condituted in fuch a manner as human wifdom would before- 
hand have judged proper, why ftiould we wonder if we cannot recon- 
cile the fcheme of Divine Revelation to our arbitrary and fantadical 
views ; which, for any thing we know, may be immenfely different 
from thofe of the Author of revelation ? 

With all our incapacity of judging beforehand what revelation 
ought to have been, it does not follow, that we may not be fufficient- 
ly qualified to judge of its evidence and excellence now it is delivered. 
And that is enough to determine us to what is rij>htand fafe for us, I 
mean, to pay it all due regard. For, in all cafes, it is our wifdom 
to a6l upon the bed probability we can obtain. 

A fupernatural fcheme contrived by Divine Wifdom, an exprefs 
revelation from God, may well be expeded to contain difficulties too 
great for human reafon to invcftigate. The ordinary ceconomy of na- 
ture and providence, is founded in, and conduced by a fagacity too 
deep for our penetration, much more the extraordinary parts, if fuch 
there are, of the Divine Government. In the works of nature, it 
is eafy for men to puzzle themfelves and others with difficulties un- 
furmountable, as well as to find objections innumerable ; to fay, Why 
was fuch a creature or thing made fo ? Why was fuch another not 
made in fuch a papticular manner ? The ways of Providence are aifo 
too intricate and complex for our fliallow underftandings to trace 
out. The wifdom, which guides the moral, as well as that which 
framed the natural fyftem, is Divine ; and therefore too exquifite for 
our grofs apprehenfions. Even in human government, it is not to 
be expedled, that every particular law or regulation fhould give fatis- 
f,:(51ion to every fubje(5l, or fhould be perfectly feen through by indi- 
viduals at a diflance from the feat of government : WhicK is often 
the caufe, efpecially in free countries, cf mofl unreafonable and ridic- 
ulous complaints againfl what is higly wife and conducive to the gen- 
eral advantage. But in inquiring into nature, providence, and reve- 
lation, one rule will efFc«5tually lead us to a proper determination, to 
wit. to judge by what we know, not by what we are ignorant of. If 
in the v/orks and ways of God, in nature, providence, and revela- 
tion, v/here, comprehended by us, we find a profufion of wifdom 
and goodnefs exhibited in the moft perfpicuous and flriking manner ; 
is any thing more reafonable than to conclude, that if we faw through 
the whole, we' fhould perceive the fame propriety in thofe parts which 
are intricate, as we now do in the cleareft ? And it has been the 
peculiar fate of revelation, much more than cither of the other two, 
to be oppofed on account of fuch difficulties in it, as arife from our 
weaknefs. Efpecially, it has very rarely happened, that the exifl- 
ence of God, and the dodlrineof his being the Creator of the world, 
has been queftionsd merely on account of any difficulties in tracing 
out the wifdom of any part of the conflitution of nature. And yet 
it would be as rational to arguei that tliere is no Gody becaufe the 
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brutes hare in fome inferior refpefls the advantage of the lord of this 
lower world, as to queftion the truth of revealed religion, after ex- 
amining its innumerable evidences, prefumptive and poHtive, merely 
becaufe we may think it (Irange, that the Saviour of the world fhould 
die the death of a criminal. 

Here it 19 proper to enter an exprefs caveat again ft whatever may 
pretend to the facred chara^er of a point of faith or religion, and 
,on that pretence elude or baffle reafon. There can nothing be ima- 
gined to be intended for the ufe and improvement of reafonable minds, 
which diredlly and explicitly contradifts reafon. If reafon and 
revelation be both the gifts of God, it is not to be expedted that they 
{hould oppofe one another ; but that they (hould tally, as both com- 
ing from the fame wife and good Author. Whatever therefore is an 
exprefs abfurdity, or contradiflion, we may be well aflured can be no 
genuine dofbrine of revealed religion, but a blundering invention of 
weak or defining men. It is one thing for a point of revealed reli- 
gion to be, as to its modus^ above our reach, and quite another 
matter, for a dodtrine to be clearly contradidlory to human underdand- 
ing. That the diredt connedlion in the nature of things betwixt the 
death of Chrift and the falvation of mankind, fhould be utterly 
inexplicable by human reafon, is no more than what might have been 
expedted, and, if unqueftionably a dodtrine of revealed religion, is 
to be received without hefitation upon the credit of the other parts 
which we underftand more perfeftly. But, that on a prieft*s mut- 
tering a few words over a wafer, it fhould immediately become a 
whole ChriH:, while at the fame time it is certain, that if a little 
arfenic had been put into the corapofition of it, it would have effectu- 
ally poifoned the founded believer ; and while we know that there 
can be but one whole Chrid, though the Papids pretend to make a 
thoufand Chrids in a day ; this is not to be cooiidered as a difficult or 
miderlous point, but as a clear exprefs cootradidion both to fenfe 
and reafon. 

It is alfo proper here to mention, that whatever dodrine of religion 
(fuppofing it to be really genuine) is beyond the reach of human 
underftanding, cannot be imagined neceffary to be received, any 
farther than underdood. For belief cannot be carried the lead de- 
gree beyond conception. And it is to be remembered, that a doc- 
trine may be contained in Scripture, and yet not a necefTary point of 
faith. For example : It is faid in Scripture, that the angles deiired 
to look into the fchcnie of the redemption of mankind. 13ut nobody 
has ever thought of making an article of faith necelfary to falvation. 
That we are to believe, that the angels are intereded in the fcheme 
of our redemption. Unlefs Scripture itfelf exprefsly declares a 
do(5lrine necefTary to be received, we cannot, without rafhnefs, pre- 
tend to pronounce it abfolutely necelfary to be believed in any precife 
or determinate fenfe whatever. 

It has been objedled againd the fcheme of revelation which is 
received among us, That great part of the precepts contained in it 
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are fuch as appear at firft view agreeable to found reafon ; whereas 
it might have been expefted (fay tjiofe obje^ors, or rather cavillers) 
that every article in it (hould be quite new and unheard of. At the 
fame time the fame gentlemen think proper likewife to obje^. That 
many of the Scripture-expreflions are very different from thofe ufed 
by other ancient authors. So that it is, it feems, an objedion againfl: 
Scripture, That it is what it might have been expeded to be ; and 
that // ii not what it might have been expected to be. 

To the former of thefe cavils it may be briefly anfwered, That the 
general agreement between reafon and revelation, (hews both to be of 
Divine original ; while revelation's being an improvement and addi- 
tion to reafon,^ (hews its ufefulnefs and expediency. The latter 
difficulty will vani(h on confidering that many of the Scripture ex- 
preffions are viiibly accomodated to human apprehen(ioB, while others 
on the fame fubjec^s are raifed to a fublimity fuitable to the nature of 
the thing ; by which means the narrowed mind receives an informa- 
tion fuitable to its reach, whilft the moft elevated conception is enlarg- 
ed by views of the nobleft and moft fublime nature. Thus, to 
mention only one inftance at prefent, the meaneft reader of Scripture, 
is ftruck with fear of One, whofe eye is quick and piercing, to fearch 
the hearts, and' try the reins of the children of men, and whofe hand. 
is powerful, and his out-ftretched arm mighty, to feize and punifh 
offenders. At the fame time the profound philofopher is in the fame 
writings informed, that God is a fpirit filling heaven and earth, and 
not contained within the limits of the heaven of heavens, but in- 
habiting immenfity and eternity, in whom all live and move, and 
have their being ; neceffarily invidble, and altogether unlike to any of 
his creatures ; having neither eyes, nor hands, nor pailions like thofe 
of men ; but whofe ways are infinitely above our ways and his thoughts 
above our thoughts. Thus the Scripture language is fuch, as that o£ 
a revelation intended for the improvement of men of all different 
degrees of capacity, ought to be. It is, in (hort, fit for the ufe of 
a whole fpecies. 

That the Old-Teftament particularly, which is the only book 
extant in that language, (hould be fo well preferved and underftood 
as it is, fo long after the Hebrew has ceafed to be a living language : 
that we (hould at this time be able to make out a regular hiftory, and 
a fet of confident thoughts and views, from writings of fuch antiqui- 
ty, is much more to be wondered, than that there (hould be found in 
them difficulties, feeming contradidions, and thoughts or expreifions 
different from thofe found in productions of a later date. But above 
all things, that the thoughts and expreflions in Scripture (hould fo far 
exceed in fublimity all other compofitions, feems unaccountable upon 
every other fcheme, but their being of Divine original. Of the 
truth of this afTertion, let the following inftance, among innumerable 
Others, ferve as a proof. 

• See Page 3^0. 
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The loftieft paiTage, in the moft fublime of all human produdionst 
is the beginniBg of the eighth book of Homer^s Iliad. There the great- 
eft of all human imraaginatioos labours to defcribey not a hero, but 
a God ; npt an inferior, but the Supreme God ; not to (hew his 
fuperiority to mortals* but to the heayeniy powers ; and not to one, 
but to them all united. The following is a verbal tranilation of it. 

** The fa ffron- coloured morning was fpread over the whole earth ; 
** and Jupiter y rejoicing in his thunder, held an afTembly of the gods 
** upon the higheft top of the many-headed Olympus. He himfelf 
<< made a fpeech to them, and all the gods together iiftened. 

" Hear me, all ye gods, and all ye goddcfles, that I may fay 
*< what my foul in my bread commands. Let not therefore any fe- 
** male deity, or any male, endeavour to break through my word; 
*' but all confent together, that I may moft quickly perform thcfe 
*' works. Whomfoever, tlierefore, of the gods I fhall underftand 
'^ to have gone by himfelf, and of his own accord to give aiSftance 
** either to the Trojans or the Greeks^ he fhall return to Olympus 
" fhamefuily wounded ; or I will throw him, feized by me, into 
*• dark hell, very far off, where the moft deep abyfs is under the 
*^ earth ; where there are iron gates, and a brazen threfhold, as 
'* far within hell, as heaven is diftant from the earth. He will then 
" know, by How much 1 am tRe moft powerful of all the gods. 

" But come, try, O ye gods, that ye may all fee. Hang down 
'* the golden chain from heaven, hang upon it all ye gods, and all 
** ye goddefles ; but ye fhall not be able to draw from heaven to the 
•* ground Jupiter the great counftUor, though ye llrivc ever fo much. 
** But when 1 afterwards fhall be willing to draw, I fhall lift both the 
" earth itfelf, and the fea itfelf. Then I fliall bind the chain round 
" the top of Olympus^ and they fhall all hang aloft. For fo much 
*' am 1 above gods and above men." 

With this moft mafterly pafTage of the greateft mafter of the 
fublime, of all antiquity, the writer, who probably had the greateft 
natural and acquired advantages of any mortal for perfe<n:ing a genius ; 
let the following verbal tranflation of a pafTage from writings penned 
by one brought up a fhepherd, and in a country where learning was 
not thought of, be compared ; that the difference may appear. In 
this comparifon, I know of no unfair advantage given the infpired 
writer. For both fragments are literally tranflated ; and if the crit- 
ics are right, the Hebrew original is verfe, as well as the Greek, 

*' O Lord, my God, ihou art very great ! Thou art clothed 
'* with honour and m?jefly ! Who covereft thyfelf with light as with 
** a garment : who ftretcheft out the heavens like a canopy. Who 
" layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : who maketh the 
" clouds his chariot : who walketh upon the wings of the wind. 
" Who maketh his angels fpirits ; his minifters a flame of fire. 
" Who laid the foundation of the earth, that it fhould not be moved 
^* for ever. Thou coveredft ii vilUv the dee]^, as witli a garment : the 
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" waters ftood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; 
*' at the .voice of thy thunder they hafted away. They go. up by thq 
*' mountains ; they go down by the vallics unto the place thou haft 
" founded for them. Thou haft fet a bound, that they may not pafs 
" over ; that they turn not again to cover the earth. 

" O Lord, how maaifold are thy works ! In wifdom haft thoa 
" made them all. The earth is full of thy riches. So is the great 
" and wide fea, wherein are creatures, innumerable, both fmall and 
" great. There go the fhips. There is that leviathan, which thou haft 
** made to play therein. Thefe all wait upon thee, that thou mayeft 
give them their food in due feafon. That thou giveft them they 
gather. Thou openeft thy hand : they are filled with good. 
** Thou hideft thy face : they are troubled. They die, and retura 
*' to their duft. Thou fendeft forth thy fpirit : they are created ; 
** and thou reneweft the face (if the earth. The glory of the Lord 
** ftiall endure forever. The Lord ftiall rejoice in his works. He 
*' looketh on the earth, and it trembleth. He toucheth the hills; 
** and they fmoke. I will (ing unto the Lord as long as I live. 
** I will fing praife unto my God, while I have my being." 

I appeal to every reader, whether the former of thefe two frag- 
ments is not, when compared with the latter, a fchool-boy's theme, 
a capucinade, or a Grubftreet ballad, rather than a production fit to 
be named with any part of the iafpired writings. Nor is it only in 
one inftance, that the fuperiority of the Scripture ftile to all human 
compofitions appear. But taking the whole body of facred poefy, 
and the whole of profane, and confidering the chara(fler of the 
Jehovah of the former, and the Jupiter of the latter, every one muft 
lee the difference to be out of all reach of comparifon. And, what 
is wonderfully remarkable. Scripture poefy, though penned by a 
number of different hands, as Mofesy David, Ifaiah, /Jeremiah, and 
the reft, in very diftant ages, gives adiftincfl and uniform idea of the 
Supreme Being, np where deviating into any thing mean, or unwor^ 
thy of him ; and ftill even where he is fpoke of in a manner fuited 
to the general apprehenfion of mankind, , his dignity and majefty duly 
kept up. Whereas, there is not one of the ancient Heathen poets, 
who gives a coafiftent idea of the Supreme God, pr keeps up his 
chara<5Vcr throughout. Homer, in the fame poem, defcribes his 
Jupiter with a great deal of majefty, and in another reprefents him 
as deceived by his wife Juno, and overcome with luft and fleep, 
while the inferior deities are playing what tricks they pleafe, contrary 
to his intention. In (hort, the Supreme God is by Homer defcribed 
as a bully ; by Virgil, as a tyrant ; by Ovid, as abeaftly voluptuary ; 
and by Lucretius, as a lazy drone. So that, if the cavils of the 
oppofers of Revelation, with refpe(fl to the Hyle of Scripture, were / 
of fo much more confequence than they are ; it would ftill be the ^ 
eafieft, and indeed the only rational way of accounting for the amaz- 
ing fuperiority of thofe writings to the greatcft human produ(5tions, in 
fpiteof the difad vantages, of want of learning, and the like, which 

S s 
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the facred penmen laboured under ; to afcribe the fentiments in them to 
Divine In(piration« 

Other objedionsy as^ that the genuinenefs of fome of the books 
of the Bible has been difputed ; thofe of various readings ; of feem- 
ing contradidlions ; of doubtful interpretations ; of obfcurity in the 
Scripture Chronology, and the like ; all thefe difficulties are fuffi- 
ciently cleared up by the learned apologifts for Revealed Religion. 
Nor does it fuit the purpofe of thb work to obviate all objefHons. 
Nor is it indeed neceflary for the candid inquirer into the truth of Di- 
vine Revelation, to attend to the various difficulties darted by labori- 
ous cavillers. It is of very fmall confequence, what circumflantial 
difficulties may be raifed about a fcheme, whofe grand lines and prin- 
cipal figures fhew its Author to be Divine ; as will, it is prefumed, 
appear to every ingenuous mind, on a careful perufal of the following 
general view of the whole body of Revelation. Some other objec- 
tions are occafionally obviated in other parts of this fourth Book ; 
and for a full view of the controverfy between the oppofers and de- 
fenders of Revealed Religion, the reader may confult the authors 
on that fubjedV, recommended page i6o. In whofe writings he will 
fmd full anfwers to the mod trivial objections ; and will obferve, that 
the cavils darted from time to time, by the Deidical writers, have 
all been fully confidered, and completely anfwered over and over ; fo 
that nothing new has been, for many years pad, or is likely ever to 
be, advanced on the fubjedt. 



SECT. II. 



^ compendious View of the Scheme of Divine Revelation, 

IXOLY Scripture comprehends (though penned by a number 
of different authors, who lived in ages very didant from one another) 
a confident and uniform fcheme of all things that are neceffary to be 
known and attended to by mankind. Nor is there any original writ- 
ing befides, that does this. It prefents us with a view of this world 
before its change from a chaos into an habitable date. It gives us a 
rational account of the procedure of the Almighty Author in form- 
ing and reducing it into a condition fit for being ihe feat of living in- 
habitants, and a theatre for action. It gives an account of the crigi- 
nation of mankind ; reprefenting the fird of the fpecies as brought 
into being on purpofe for difcipline and obedience. It gives a general 
account of the various difpenfations and tranfa^ions of God with 
regard to the rational inhabitants of this world ; keeping in view 
throughout, and no where lofing fight of, the great and important 
end of their creation, the training them up to goodnefs and virtue, 
in order to happinefs. Every where inculcating that one grand let 
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fon, which if mankind could but be brought to learn, it were no 
great matter what they were ignorant of, and without which all other 
knowledge is of no real value ; to wit. That obedience to the Su- 
preme Governor of the Univerfe is the certairiy and the only means 
of happinefs ; and that vice and irregularity are both naturally and 
judicially the caufes of mifery and deftrudlion. It (hews innumera- 
ble inftances of the Divine difpleafure againft wickcdnefs ; and in 
order to give a full difplay of the fiital confequences of vice, it gives 
fome account, either hiftorically or prophetically, of the general 
ftate of this world in its various periods from the time of its being 
made habitable from a chaos, to its reduction again to a chaos by fire, 
at the confummation of all things. Comprehending mod of the 
great events which have happened, or are yet to happen, to moft of 
the great empires and kingdoms, and exhibiting in brief, moft of what 
is to pafs on the theatre of the world. Setting forth to the view of 
mankind, for their inftrufHon, a variety of examples of real charac- 
ters the moft remarkable for virtue, or wickednefs, with moft fignal 
and ftriking inftances of the Divine approbation of, or difpleafure 
again ft them. 

It is only in Scripture, that a rational accout of this world is given. 
For in Scripture, it is reprefented as God's world. The inhabitants 
of it are every where fpoken of, as no other way of confequence, 
than in the view of their being his creatures, formed for Religion, 
and an immortal ftate of happinefs after this life, and at prefent under 
the laws and rules of difcipline, to train them up for the great end of 
their being. Even in the mere hiftorical parts, there is always an eye 
to the true ftate of things. Inftead of informing us, that one prince 
conquered another, the Scripture account is, that it pleafed God to 
deliver the one into the hand of the other. Inftead of afcribing the 
revolutions of kingdoms and" empires to the counfels of the wife, or 
the valour of the mighty, the Scripture account of them is, that they 
were the effed of the Divine Difpofal, brought about by Him, " in 
** whofe hand are the hearts of kings, who turns them which way 
** he pleafes ; and who puts one down, and fets another up ; who 
** does in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
** earth, whatever feems good to Him, and whofe hand none can 
" ftay, or fay, — What doft thou ?" The. view given in Scripture of 
our world, and its inhabitants, and their affairs, is that which muft 
appear to an eye obferving from above, not from the earth. For 
Scripture alone gives account of the original caufes of things, the 
true fprings of events, and declares the end from the beginning ; 
which ftiews it to be given by one who faw through all futurity, and 
by the fame, who has been from the beginning at the head of the 
affairs of the world, who governs the world, and therefore knew 
how to give an account (fo far as to his wifdom feemed fit to difcover) 
of the whole current and courfe of events from the creation to the 
coafummation. 
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Wc have no where, but in Scripture, a difplay of the wonders of 
Divine Mercy for a fallen guilty race of beings. We hp.ve no rational 
account any wheie clfe of a method for rdloring a world ruined by 
vice. In Scripture we have this great difulenitum : Holy Scripture 
fhincs forth confpicuous by its own native hf'avcnly iplendor ; Enlight- 
ening the darkntfs, and clearing the doubts, which, from the begin- 
ning of the world, hung upon the minds of the wilcfl and bcfl of 
men, with rtfpcL^ to the important points, of tlie moft acceptable 
manner of worfliipping God ; of the poflibility of gaining the Di- 
vine Favour and the paidon of fin ; of a future Hate of retribution ; 
and of the proper immortality, or perpetual exigence of the foul ; 
Giving more clear, rational ar.d fublime notions of God; teaching a 
more peift(5l method of worlhipping and ferving Him ; and prcfcrib- 
ing to mankind a dillinJt and explicit rule of life, guarded with the 
moft awful fan^licns, and attended with the mod unqueflionable evi- 
dences, internal and externa!, of Divine Authority. Bringing to 
light various important and interefting truths, which no human faga- 
city could have found out ; and eftablifhing and confirming others, 
which, though pretended to have been difcoverable by reafon, yet 
greatly needed fupcrior confirmation. Not only enlightening thofe 
countries, on which its direct beams have (hone with their full fplen- 
dor ; but breaking through the clouds of heathenifm, and fuperfti- 
tion, darting fome of its Divine rays to the moll diftant parts of the 
world, and affording a glimmering light to the moft barbarous nations, 
without which they had been buried in total darknefs and ignorance as 
to mordl and religious knowledge. Drawing afide the veil of time, 
and opening a profpedt into eternity, and the world of fpirits. Ex- 
hibiting a Icheme of things incomparably more fublime than is any 
where clfe to be found ; in which various orders of being, angels, 
archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, rife in 
their feveral degrees, and tower above another towards the perfection 
of the Divine Nature ; in comparilbn of which, however, they are 
all as nothing. Huly Scripture, in a word, takes in whatever of great, 
or ^K)0<lj can be conceived by a rational mind in the prefent flate ; 
whatever can be of ule for raifing, refining, and fpiritualifing human 
nature ; for making this world a paradifc, and mankind angels ; for 
c[ualifying tlic-.n for th:it eternal blifs and glory, which was the end 
of their bein^. And it is highly probable, that while the world 
ihnds, learned and inqr.ifitivc men will be from time to time difcov- 
erin] new wonders of Divine Wifdom in that inexhauftible treafure.^ 
The conrinual improvement of knowledge of all kinds, and the far- 
ther and farther completion of prophecy, give reafon to expedt this. 
They, who know what amazing lights have been itruck out by Mede^ 
Locke, and a few others who have purfacd their plan, will readily 
agree, that, as a century or two pa(l have Ihewn us the Bible in a 
light-, in which it was probably never feen before, fince the apoftolic 
age ; fo a century or two to come may (if mankind do not give over 
the lludy of Scripture) exhibit it in a light at prefent inconceivable. 
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That it may in a fatisfaftory manner appear, how important the 
fubje6ts, how wide the extent, and how noble the difcoveries of 
Scripture are ; it may be proper to trace the outlines of the va(t and 
various profpe^ it exhibits, I mean, to range in order the principal 
fubjeds of Revelation, as they lie in the holy books. This I will 
endeavour to draw out of the Bible itfelf, in fuch a manner as one 
wholly a ftranger to our fyftems and controverfics, and who had 
*'ftudied Scripture pnly, might be fuppofed to do it. 

Holy Scripture begins with informing us, that God was the Au- 
thor and Creator of the Univerfe ; which truth is alfo confident with 
human reafon ; and the dired: confequence to be drawn from it is. 
That all creatures and things are his, and that all thinking beings 
ought to dedicate themfelves to his fcrvice, to whom they owe their 
exiftence, and whatever they have, or hope for. As the Almighty 
Creator is a pure fpirit, wholly feparate from matter, or corporeal 
organs of any kind, it is evident, that what he produces, he does by 
an immediate a(51: of volition. His power reaching to theperfoim- 
ance of all poilible things, nothing can refift his will. So that his 
willing^ or defiring a thing to be, is producing it. His faying, or 
thinking, Let there be Ughty is creating light. 

Scripture informs us, that the human fpecies begun in two perfons, , 
one of each fex, created by God, and by himfelf put dirc(5lly in the 
mature ftate of life ; whereas all the particulars of the f])ecies, who 
have been fince produced, have been created indeed by God, but 
introduced into human life by the inftrumentality of parents. We 
learn from Scripture, that the firft of our fpecies were brought into 
being, not only in a ftate of innocence or capacity for virtue, but 
likewife naturally immortal, being blefi: with conftitutions fo formed, 
that they would of themfelves have continued uninjured by time, till 
it fliould have been thought proper to remove the fpecies to a new 
and more fpirituai ftate. 

The appointment of one day in feven, as a day of reft ; the fanc- 
tifying a feventh part of our time to religious purpofes, was an ordi- 
nance worthy of God ; and the account we have in Scripture ot its 
having been appointed fo early, by Divine Authority, and as a law 
for the whole world, explains how we come to find the obfervance 
of a feventh day as facred, by univerfal cuftom, mentioned in (uch 
ancient writers as Horner^ Htfiody and CalUmachus, Nor can 'any 
appointment be imagined more fit for keeping up an appearance of 
religion among mankind, than this. Stated folemnities^ returning 
periodically, have, by the wifdom of all lawgivers, been thought 
the bcft expedients, for keeping up the lafting remembrance of re- 
markable events. And it is evident, that no event better deferved to 
be kept in remembrance than that of the completing of the work of 
creation ; till fuch time as the work of redemption, the fecond and 
beit creation of man, was completed in the refurredtion of the Sav- 
iour of the World. Upon which the firft Chriftians fandtified the 
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firft day of the week, an J, according lo the beft authority now to be 
had, the feventh likewife ; tliough neither with the ftriftnefs requir- 
ed by the Mofatc ConlHtution ; but with that decent liberty, with 
which ChrilUanity makes its votaries free. 

Tlic defign of creating the human fpecies, was to put them in the 
way toward fuch a happincfs as ihould be fit and fuitable to the na- 
ture of fice moral agents. This rendered it neceflary to place them 
in a /late of difcipline ; the only poffible method for learning virtue ; 
and we accordingly find a lefToa of obedience* prefcribed them 
immediately on their coming into exftence. A law, to all appear- 
ance, very eafy to keep. Only to abftain wholly from one particular 
indulgence, being at liberty, within the bounds of moderation, with 
refpedl to others. In the liate of things at that time, it would not 
have been eafy to prefcribe a particular trial, which (hould not turn 
upon the government of paflion or appetite. Being the only two on 
the face of the earth, they could not be guilty of a breach of duty to 
fellow-creatures. And with the frequent intercourfe, Scripture gives 
us reafon to think, they had with angels, and celeftial beings, they 
could hardly bring themfelves to any pofitive violation of their duty 
to God ; and were under no temptation to negleft it. That they 
(hould fail into this fatal trangreiTion of the firft law given for trial of 
their obedience, was to be expedted from beings newly created^ and 
wholly unexperienced and unprincipled. Thus we fee, that young 
children have no fixed principles fuflicient to prevent their yielding to 
temptation: for virtue is an attachment toreftitude, andabhorence of 
all moral evil, arillng from reafon, experience, and habit. But though 
this, and other deviations from obedience, were ty be expected from the 
firft of mankind, it does not follow, that fuch deviations were wholly 
innocent. Pitiable undoubtedly their cafe was, and the rather, in 
that they were mifled by temptation from a wicked being more expe- 
rienced t'nn themfelves. Accordingly their cafe, and that of the 
reft of the fpecies, has found fuch pity, and fuch interpofitions have 
been made in their favour, as we have reafon, from Scripture, to 
fuppofe other offending orders of beings, particularly the fallen angels, 
have not been favoured with. For it is exprefsly faid, that nothing 
equivalerit to the Chriftian Scheme of Reftoration and Salvation has 
been planned out in favour of them ; but that they are left to the 
confequcnccs of their difobedicnce. 

The natural tendency of the leaft deviation from moral re<5litude 
is fo dreadfully and extenfively fata>. as to render it highly necefTary 
that the righteous Governor of the World fhould inlli<5t fome fingal 
and permanent mark of his difpleafure on the occafion of the firft 
tranfgreflion of the firft of the fpecies. As a wife father, who has 
found his child once guilty of a breach of truth, or any other foul 
crime, feems at firft to difbelieve it, and then punifhes him with the 

* This point Is not here flated as the au:Iior now thinks it ought. See the 
r.otCi page %o%. 
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lofs of his favour for a very long time after^ and otherwi(e ; in fuch 
a manner as may be likely to make a lading impreffion on his mind, 
and deter him from a repetition of his fault. Scripture informs us» 
accordingly, that immediacely upon the fiift offence, the tranfgreffow, 
and in them the whole fpecies, were funk, from their natural immor- 
tality, and condemned to a iUte obnoxious to death. 

Whether eating the forbidden fruit was not the natural, as well as 
judicial caufe of difeafe and death, it is needlcfs to difpute : but 
what is faid of the tree of life in the book of Genejisy and afterwards 
in the Apocalypfcy as if it were a natural antidote, or cure for mor- 
tality, and the means of preferving life, is very remarkable. 

Death, the confequence of the firft tranfgreflion, and which has 
been merited by innumerable fucceeding offences, was pronounced 
upon mankind, on purpof&to be to all ages a flanding memorial of 
the Divine difpieafure agaiaft difobedience. With the fame view 
alfo, Scripture informs us, the various natural evils, of the barren- 
nefs of the earth, inclement feafons, and the other grievances, under 
which nature at prefent groans, were inflidled ; that men might no 
where turn their eyes or their thoughts, where they fhould not meet 
a caveat again (I vice and irregularity. 

Here 1 cannot help obferving, by the by, in how ridiculous a 
light rhe Scripture account of the fatal and important confequences 
of the firfl tranfgreflion fhcws the ufual fuperficial apologies made 
by wretched mortals in exciife of their vices and follies. One crime 
is the effedl of thoughtlcffnefs. They did not, forfooth, confider 
how bid fuch an a6lion was. Another is a natural action. Drunk- 
enucTs is only an immoderate indulgence of a natural appetite ; and 
fo on. Have fuch excufes as thefe been thought fufficient in the 
cafe before us ? The eating of the forbidden fruit was only indulging 
a natural appetite dircdly contrary to the Divine Command. And it 
is very likely, that our firfl parents did not duly attend to all the prob- 
able confequences of their tranfgreffion. But neither of thefe apolo- 
gies, nor the inexperience of the offenders, nor their being overcome 
by temptation, were fufficient to avert the Divine difpieafure, the 
marks of which, we and our world beai to this hour. Difobedience 
to a known law given by our Creator and Governor, is always to be 
looked upon with horror. And no falfe apology ought to be thought 
of: for we may afTurc ourfelves, none will be admitted before our 
All-feeing Jud^c, who is not to be deceived. * 

The next remarkable obje*^ of our confideration, in this general 
furvey of Scripture, ir a dark prophecy of a conqued to be gained, 
by one miraculoufly djlcendcd of our fpecies, over the grand ene- 
my and lirfl fcdnccr of mankind ; which alfo implies fome com- 
fcrt^ble hopes cf a rc^l&raiion of the human race to the Divine 
favour. 

The next difpenfation of Heaven, which we read of in Scripture, 
18 that moii awful and remarkable judgment of the univerfkl deluge. 
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by whicli the human race were, for, the univerfal corruption of their 
manners, at once fwept off the face of the earth, and the world 
cleanfed from the impurity of its inhabitants. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more proper for making a powerful and lading impreffion on 
mankind, or convincing them of the Divine abhorrence of vice and 
difobedience, than to be informed that it occafioned the cutting off, 
or unmaking, the whole fpecies, except eight perfons, whom their 
lingular vh tue preferved amidft the general wreck of nature. 

It is remarkable, that after the Hood, we find the period of man's 
life confidcrably reduced below the flandard of it in the Antediluvian 
age. This is no more than was to be expected, confidering what 
ule the ancients had made of the great length of life they enjoyed. 
The abridging the term of Human Life is alfo a (landing memorial 
of the Divine difpleafure againd vice. It naturally tends, by bring- 
ing death nearer the view of even the youngeft, to lefTen men's 
attachment to the prefent (late, and lead them to think of one better, 
and more lading. By this means alfo, the opportunities of offending 
being leHTened, the guilt and punidiment of wretched mortals comes 
to be very confidcrably diminifiied. 

The laws given to Noah upon his coming out of the aik, feem to 
be intended for mankind in general, as he was the common father of 
all who have lived fince his time. And we know of no general repeal 
of them. The liberty of killing animals for food is derived wholly 
from hence ; a right which we could not otherwife pretend to. Nor can 
the oppofers of the Divine Authority of Scripture, Ihew any pretence 
for killing a living creature for food, or any (hadow of the title which 
the human fpecies have to the life of any creature whatever, but this 
grant from the Author of life, and Maker of all creatures, who alone 
has a right to difpofe of the lives of his creatures. 

The command for putting to death every murderer without excep- 
tion, which law is no where repealed, feems efFeaually to cut off all 
power of pardoning that atrocious crime. And many crowned heads 
have accordingly made it a rule never to extend their mercy to offend- 
ers of that fort. 

As to the prohibition of blood, its obligation on us has been dlf- 
puted. But, as the blood is the feat of almod every difeafe, and is 
a grofs, unwholefome, and naufeous fubdance, confiding of earth, 
fait, and phlegm, the bed way is evidently to abdain from it, and fo 
make lure of avoiding a breach of a prohibitioa. And indeed, in all 
doubtful cafes, prudence will always direa to keep on rhe fafe fide. 
At the fame time, the excefTive fcrupuloufnefs of the Jc<ix)s about 
the lead particle of blood is abfurd. The prohibition is only againd 
eating an animal with the blood in it. And the intention was proba- 
bly t'.va fold. One for the advantage of health ; the other religious ; 
that, in dieddln;; the blood of the animal, a libation or offering might 
theieby be paid to the Lord of life, and Giver of all gifts. 
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The account we have in Scripture of the building of the tower of 
Babel, the confufion of tongues, and fcattering the people abroad 
into different countries, is mod naturally folved by fuppofmg their 
defi^n to have been, to fet up an univerfal empire, whofe cftablifhed 
religion (hould be idolatry and polytheifm. This being quite contrary 
to the Divine intention in bleiiing mankind with a revelation from 
himfelf, it was not fit, that it fhould be fuffered to take place, at a 
time, when there was no nation in the world, in which the worfhip 
of the true God prevailed. The difappointment of fuch a defign 
is therefore a Divine difjpenfation fit to be recorded in Scripture. 

The deftruflion of the cities of the Plain, for their abominable 
and unnatural vices, is a Divine Judgment very fit to be related in 
the records of the difpenfations of God to mankind. For fuch exem- 
plary vengeance on the inhabitants of whole towns, upon kindoms 
and empires, and upon the whole world together, as we have authen- 
tic accounts of in Scripture, (hews, that numbers, inflead of allevi- 
ating, do in fadl aggravate the guilt of offenders, and draw down a 
fwifter and furer deltrudlion. When we lead in fcripture of king- 
doms broken in pieces, of cities deftroyed by fireYrom Heaven, of 
nations partly driven from their own country, and fcattered abroad 
over the face of the earth, and partly given up to be mafTacred by a 
bloody enemy ; and of the whole inhabitants of the world fwept at 
once into a watry grave ; all for vices fafhionable in thofe times, 
and patronized by the great ; when we read fuch accounts of the 
cfFefts of following falhion and imitating great examples, we mult 
have very little thought, if we can bring ourfelves to imagine, that 
there is any fafety in giving up confcience to fafhion, or that fuch an 
excufe will at all alleviate our guilt, or punifhment. While wc arc 
in the fullpurfuit and enjoyment of folly and vice, we rejoice in go- 
ing along with the multitude, not confidering, how much we fliall 
wifh hereafter, that we had been lingular and unfafhionable, like the 
illuftrious herdes of ancient times, Noah^ Lot^ and Abraham ^ who 
had the courage to Hand the empty raillery of their contemporaries ; 
fingular in their virtue, and lingular in the reward of it. Thofe, 
v/honow encourage us in vice and folly, will not hereafter afliil us in 
fuffering their appointed confequcnces. And the appearance of God, 
angels, andjuftmen, on the fide of virtue at lad:, will make another 
fort of Ihew for keeping its votaries in countenance, than that of the 
fine folks does now for the fupport of th^ oppolite pradice. 

The moft remarkable inftance that ever was given of the Divine 
approbation, and diftinguidiing favour for lingular goodnefs, is in 
the ZdSz oi Mrakam. This venerable patriarch, according to the 
fcripture account, was a faithful worfiiipper of the true God, while 
tfie whole world was funk in Idolatry and fuperftition. He is on 
that account honoured with the glorious titles of Father of the 
Faithful, and Friend oi God; appointed head of the family, from 
whence the Mejjiah was to fpring ; and his pofterity chofen of God 
for a peculiar people, the keepers of th^ Divine oracles, and the 
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only witnefies for the true God, agiinft an idolatrous world. He 
himfelf is called from his own country, and direfted by Divine 
authority to remove to a diftant land ; he is tried and improved by 
difficulties ; for hardfhips are often marks of the Divine faxrour, rather 
tlian the contrary. That the honours (hewn him in confequence of hit 
Angular piety might be confpicuous to the whole world, they do not 
drop with him ; but are continued to his pofterity, who have been, 
and are likely to be, the mod remarkable people on earth, and diftin- 
guifhed from all others, as long as the world lafts. 

It is very remarkable, that there is hardly a great charaAer ia 
Scripture, in which we have not an exprefs account of fome blemifli. 
A very ftrong prefumption, that the narration is taken from truth ; 
not fancy. Of this iiludrious pattern of heroic and iingular vir- 
tue, fome inftances of fhameful timidity, and diffidence in the DU 
vine Providence, are related. Of ^^ fome marks of peevifhnefs, 
arc by himfelf confefled. The character of the divine pfalmift is 
(haded with fome grofs faults. Solomon^ the wifeft of men, is re- 
corded to have been gulity of the greateft folly. Several of the 
prophets are cenfured for their mifbehaviour. The weaknefs and 
timidity of the apoflles in general, in forfaking their Mafler in his 
extremity, are faithfully reprefented by themfelves, and even the ag- 
gravated crime of denying him with oaths (to fay nothing of ^WaxV 
treachery) not concealed. This is not the (train of a romance. The 
inventors of a plaufible ftory would not have purpofely difparaged 
the chara^ers of their heroes in fuch a manner, to gain no rational 
end whatever. 

One ufeful and noble inftruftion from this remarkable mixture in 
the charadlcrs of the Scripture-worthies, is, That human nature, in 
its prefent (late, is at bcfl greatly defective, and liable to fatal errors, 
which, at the fame time, if not pcrfiiled in, but reformed, do not 
hinder a charad^r from being predominately good, or difqualify a 
perfon from the Divine mercy ; which, it is to be hoped, has been 
the cafe of many in all ages, nations, and religions, though none 
perfedl:. Which teaches us the proper courfe we ought to take, when 
we difcovcr in ourfelves any wicked tendency, or have fallen into any 
grofs error ; to wit. Not to give ourfelves up to defpair ; but to re- 
folve bravely to reform it, and recover our virtue. 

We dre told in Scripture, that the defcendants of Abraham were, 
by a peculiar providence, carried into Egypt. The defjgn of this was, 
probably, to communicate to that people, the parents of learning in 
thofe early times, fome knowledge of the God of Abraham^ which 
might remain after they were gone from thence, and from them might 
fpread to the other nations around. The (jgnal miracles wrought by 
Mofes ; the ten immediate judgments inflidled upon the people of 
Egypt ; the deliverance of the Ifraelites from their bondage, with a 
liigli hand, in open defiance of the Egyptian power, under the con- 
duft of a (hepkcrd ; and the d«ftruftion of the whole Egyptian army. 
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in their endeavour to ftop their flight ; thefe confpicuous interpofitions 
ought to have convinced that people, that the God whom the IfrcuU 
ites worfhippedy was fuperior to their baffled idol and brute deities. 
Bat bigotry and the force of education, are hardly to be conquered 
by any means whatever. 

We have an account in Scripture of Mqfes*s condudting the JfraeU 
ites through the vaft defart of Arabia^ for forty years together, with 
a continued feries of miraculous interpofitions, (their march itfelf 
one of the greateft of miracles) in order to their eftablifhment in the 
country appointed them. The defign of their not being fooner put in 
pofleffion of the promifed country, was, as we are informed by Mofes 
himfelf, to break and punifh their perverfe and rebellious temper ; for 
which reafon alfo, only two of thofe, who came out of Egypt^ 
reached the promifed country : all the reft dying in the wildernefs. 
Nor did even Mofes himfelf attain the happinefs of enjoying the prom- 
ifed land ; which he alfo forefaw he fhould not, and therefore could 
have no felfifh views for himfelf, in putting himfelf at the head of 
this unruly people, to wander all his life, and at laft perifh in a howl- 
ing wildernefs ; when he might have lived in eafe and luxury in the 
Egyptian court. And that he had no fcheme for aggrandi;i;ing his 
family, is evident from his leaving them in the ftation of common 
LiCvUes* 

The people of Ifraely arriving at the promifed country, proceed, 
by Divine command, to extirpate the whole people, who then inhab- 
ited it, and to take pofTeffion of it for themfelves and their pofterity. 
And there is no doubt, but any other people may, at any time, do 
the fame, upon the fame authority. For, He, who made the earth, 
may give the kingdoms of it to whom he will. And it is fit, that 
they who are not worthy to inherit a good land, fhould be driven out 
of it. Which was the cafe with the people, who inhabited the land 
of Canaan^ upon the arrival of the Ifraelites there. For at that time, 
we are told, the meafure of their iniquity was full. The Ifraelites 
therefore were authorifed utterly to deftroy them, for their enormous 
wickednefs ; and to take poiTefHon of their country, not on account 
of their own goodnefs ; but, as cxprefsly and frequently declared, in 
remembrance of Mrahamj the pious founder of the nation. If the 
ancient Pagan inhabitants of Canaan were driven out before the If' 
raelitesy as a proof of God's difpleafurc againft their idolatry, and 
other crimes, nothing could be a more proper warning to the people 
of Ifrael^ to avoid falling into the fame vices, which they faw bring 
utter extirpation upon the natives of the country. Nor could any 
(iirer proof be given the nations around, of the fuperiority of the 
God of the Ifraelites t to the idols they worfhipped, than his giving 
victory to his votories (a feemingly fugitive, unarmed, mixed multi- 
tude of men, women, and children) over powerful and warlike na- 
tions, under regular difcipline, and in their own country. 
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Here is agaio) another pregnant indance of the different confequen- 
ces of virtue, and of vice. Several great and powerful kingdoms 
overturned fornational wickedncfs. 

It is evident from the flrain of Scripture, that the people of Ifratl 
were fet up as an example to all nations, of God's goodnefs to the 
obedient, and fc verity to difobcdicnce. It was from the beginning, 
before their entrance upon the promifcd Kind, foretold them by Mojesy 
that, if they continued attached to the worfhip of the true God, and 
obedient to his laws, they fhould be great and happy above all na- 
tions ; the peculiar care of Heaven, and the rcpofitory of the true 
religion : But if they revolted from their God, and degenerated into 
idolatry and vice, they wtic, us a punlfhmcnt, to be driven out of 
their country, and fca^tered into all nations under heaven. Which 
punifhment was alfo to turn to tiie general advantage of mankind , as 
the more pious among them would naturally carry the knowledge of 
the true God into all the countries where they were fcattercd ; wiiich 
happened accordingly. 

In order to tlic fettlemcnt of this remarkable people in the land 
appointed them, as a theocracy, or government immediately under 
God, a body of civil laws is given them direftly from heaven by the 
hand of Mofes ; a vifible fupernatural glor^-^, called, the Sheklnabt 
abiding conllantly among them, as an emblem of the Divine Pref- 
cnce, and an oracle to have rccourfe to in all dilTiculties. A civil- 
polity eftablifhed for them, calculated in the bell manner pofHble for 
preventing avarice, ambition, corruption, exorbitant riches, oppref- 
fion, or fedition among themfelves, and attacks from the furround- 
ing nations upon them, or temptations to draw them into a defire of 
conqueft ; in which lad particulars, the Jeivljl conftitution exceed- 
ed the Spartan^ the moit perfefl of all human fchemes of govern- 
ment, and the bell calculated to fccirc univerfal hanninefs. 

In a theocracy, or Divine government, it v/.-is to be expcdled, that 
religion fhould be the foundation of the civil conflitution. And had 
that people been able to bear a purely fpiritail icheme of religion, 
there is no doubt, but fuch a one had been given them. As it is, 
we plainly trace their laws up to their Divine original. In the dec- 
alogue, the foundation of their whole i-^;if]:ition, we find the very 
iirft law fcts forth the Divine fclieme in fe.-jp.ratlni' them from the 
other nations of the world, viz. To keen up, in one country aticaft, 
the knowledge and worfliip of t'-.e ixwz GoA, againft the univerfal 
idolatry and iuperditlon, which j>r':vi<i!ci in the reil of the v/orld. 
The foundatiow of all tl'.elr l<iwJ, civil a.id religious, is therefore laid 
in the firil commandment ; in which tl.cy arc exprefsly forbid to hold 
any other deity, bat that of the Supreme. As their whole law is 
fummcd up in the two great precepts of Loving God, and Loving 
their fellow-creatures. 

In this compend of the original lav/ given to the jfe'ws, it is ex- 
tremely remarkable, that thefe two grand precepts are dirc«5lly obli- 
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gatory upoQ the mind. Which proves either, that this body of Jaws 
was given by Him who knows the inward motions of the mind, as 
well as the outward adions, and can punifh the irregularities of the 
one, as well as the other, or that the author of it, fuppodng it a 
mere human invention, was a man of no manner of thought or con- 
fideraticn. For what mere human lawgiver, who was in his fenfes, 
could think cf making a prohibition, which he never could punifh, 
nor fo much as know, whether his laws were kept or violated ? But 
the whole charadtcr of Mofes, the wifdom of the laws he framed 
for the people of IfraeU his plan of government, preferable to the 
befl humdn fchemes, and whidl accordingly continued longer than 
an},: of them ever did, without the addition, or repeal of one law ; 
thefe (hew this moft ancient and venerable legiflator to have been 
above any fuch grofs abfurdity, as would have appeared in making 
laws obligatory on the mind, which is naturally free, and whofe mo- 
tions are cognizable by no judge, but the Searcher of hearts ; and 
all this without any authority above human. And, that intentions^ 
as well as a«'^ions, were accordingly commonly puniftied in that peo- 
ple, is plain from their hiftory. But to proceed. 

In the fecond commandment, the worfhip even of the true God, 
by images or reprefentationsy is prohibited, as leading naturally to 
unworthy ideas of a pure, uncorporeal, infinitely perfeft mind ; and 
as fymbolizing with the idolatry of the nations round. In the third, 
the due reverence for the name, and confequently the attributes, and 
honours of the Divine Majcfty, is fecured by a moft awful threaten- 
ing againft thofe, who fliould be guilty of any irreverent manner of 
treating the tremendous name of God. And the fourth fets apart 
one day in feven, as facred to God^and religion. 

The remaining fix laws fecure the obfervance of duty with rcfpeft 
to the life, chaftity, property, and reputation of others ; which fet 
of laws are very properly founded in due reverence to parents, from 
whom all relative and fecial obligations take their rife. And in the 
tenth commandment, there is again another inftance fuitable to the 
Divine authority, which enacted thofe laws ; this precept being cb- 
li/'ratory on the mind only, and having no regard to any outward 
adion. 

The people of Jfrael^ as obferved above, were of a temper too 
grofs and earthly to be capable of a religion, like the Chriftian, 
wholly fpiritual. Thofe early ages of the world were not fufficiently 
improved, to be, in general, fit for any thing above mere fenfe ; or 
however, were more -likely to be affedled by what was fit to aft upon 
the fenfes, than what might be addrefTed to the underflanding. A 
body of religious ceremonies was therefore incorporated with, and 
made a part of their poHty, or coniHtution. But even in them, the 
ultimate defign of feparating that people from all others, is every 
where vifible, and almoft every particular holds it forth. For the 
religious ceremonies may in general be confidered as tending to give 
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typical reprefentations of the Chriftian fcheme^ whick was the fin- 
ifhiDg of all the Divine difpenfations ; under which head may be 
comprehended the various facrifices and obligations, and to keep the 
people continually in mind of their being in a (late of guilt before 
God ; for which purpofe the ceremonial purifications were properly 
adapted ; to prevent their deviating into idolatry, by giving them a 
religion, which might employ them, and in fome refpedl fuit their 
grofs apprehenfions ; accordingly, the ceremonies of the law are in 
Scripture called imperfed (latutes, and carnal ordinances ; to prove 
a yoke and punifhment for their freouent tendency to idolatry, and 
image-worfhip ; the ceremonial law s therefore called in Scripture 
an intolerable yoke ; and to convey many noble morals under fenfi- 
ble (igns ; of which one condderable one may be, That by the fre- 
qusnt iPifliftion of death on the vidtims offered, they might never be 
iuffered to forget, that death is the wages of fin. 

We have in Scripture the hiftory of that moft extraordinary peo- 
ple partly related, and partly predifled, during a period of above 
three thoufand years, making a continued feries of miraculous inter- 
pofitions (for their prefent Aate is as much fo, as any of the pad) in 
which the various unexampled viciffitudes they have undergone, and 
which they are yet to pafs through, are evidently owing to dire^ in- 
terpofitions of Divine Providence, and are all along the immediate 
confequence of their behaviour to their God. 

Thus, to mention a few remarkable inftances, if they murmur 
againfl Mofes in the wildernefs, and worfhip idols of their own mak- 
ing, their carcafes fall there, and none of them is allowed to enter 
the promifed land, which is given to their children. If they ava- 
ricioufly, and contrary to command, keep the fpoils of the heathen- 
\(h enemy, they are vanquifhed in the next engagement. If they be 
obedient to God, and attack their enemies in full confidence of the 
Divine Strength, they conquer. If one king fets up the worfhip of 
idols, the Divine Vengeance punifhes him and his people. If anoth- 
er deftroys the high places, where thofe infamous rites were celebrat- 
ed, all goes well in his time. If a fucceflion of infpired prophets is 
raifed among them, to keep them in mind of their allegiance to God, 
and they put them to death, one after another, for their unaccepta- 
ble freedom, in reproving the prevading vices of both king and peo- 
ple, and deviate, from time to time, through the infection of the 
neighbouring countries, into idolatry and vice, they are carried away 
captive to Babylon. If they repent of their fatal degeneracy, and 
remember their God, whom they have forfaken, he turns their cap- 
tivity, and brings about their reftoration to their own land once more. 
And laflly, if they fill up the meafure of their iniquity by imbruing 
their wicked hands in the blood of their Msjftah, they are totally 
rooted out of the land, which was given to their fathers ; their tem- 
ple isdemolifhed ; their country given to the Gentiles^ and themfelves 
fo fcattercd abroad in all nations, that greater numbers of them may 
bi /buad almoft: in any coaatry than their own j and to this difperfioa 
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which has already continued for upwards of feventeen hundred years, 
is added, according to the prediction of Mofes^ fuch uncommon di(^ 
trefs, as is not to be equalled in the hiflory of any other nation^ 

The early and total difperiion of the ten tribes, without any re- 
turn hitherto (though' it is expected, according to ancient prophecy, 
in the laO: ages of the world ) ought to have been confidered by them 
as an awful warning of what the remaining part of that people might 
expert to be their own fate, if they proved difobedient. And from 
the hiftory of the whole twelve tribes, one of the noblefl and mod 
important morals may be drawn, viz. That a nation, may expe^ to 
profper, or (Ink, according as it is favoured by Divine Providence, 
or the contrary ; and that therefore, virtue is the only fure foundation 
of national happinefs. 

But after all their irregularities and degeneracies from their God, 
and his obedience and worfhip, they are all, (the poflerity of the 
ten tribes, as well as the two) accoiding to ancient prophecy, to be 
finally replaced in their 6wn country, in greater happinefs and glory 
than ever. All which peculiar honours, important difpenfations, 
and fingular interpofitions for this people, the pofterity of Alraham^ 
are intended as a ftanding proof, during a period of near four thouf- 
and years already, and how much longer God knows, of what value 
in the fight of God, the lingular piety of that venerable patriarch 
was, for whom it feems as if he could not (fo to fpeak) do favours 
enough even to the lateft pofterity of him who had greatly ftood up 
alone for the worfhip of the true God againft a whole world funk in 
idolatry. 

Prophecy makes a very confiderable part of revelation. In the 
predidions of Scripture, there is found fome account of the future 
fate of many of the empires and cities which have made the greateft 
figure in the world. From whence we learn, that the author of 
prophecy is the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, That 
neither his prefence, nor his power, is limited to the affairs of any 
one nation whatever. 

No branch of Scripture prophecy is fo interefting to us as thofe 
which hold forth the coming of the Mejfiah and his kingdom, which 
fbine more and more clearly from the firft obfcure one given imme- 
diately after the fall, " That the Seed of the woman fliould bruife. 
*' the Serpent's head ;" down through a period of four thoufand 
years, to thofe plain ones given by Zacharlas, the prieft, Smeon, Anna^ 
and John the baptift, his immediate fore-runner ; and thus the im- 
portant defigns of God, with regard to mankind, opened by degrees, 
every great prophecy carrying on the view to the laft glorious ages ; 
till at length our Saviour himfelf comes as a light into the world, 
and carries his fublime informations and heavenly precepts immenfeiy 
beyond what had been done by all the prophets, lawgivers, and phi- 
lofophers, opening a profpedt into eternity^ aibd bringing life aad im- 
mortality to light. Of prophecy more hereafter. 
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The hiflory of our Saviour's birth, life, miracles, dodrine, pre- 
didions, death, refurredlion, and afcenlion, makes a very coniidera- 
ble part of Scripture. 

The Chriftian fcheme itfelf may be confidered as the publication of 
an a& of grace to a rebellious world, and of the terms upon which 
God will mercifully receive mankind into favour. The fublime, the 
intereiling, and comfortable views it exhibits, are thefe : 

God, the Original of all being, the Father of mankind, who 
brought the fpecies into exigence with a view wholly to their happi- 
oefs, willisig to forgive his offending, guilty creatures upon any terms 
conHftent with the honour of his government ; but at the fame time 
difpleafed with vice and irregularity, and not to be reconciled to of- 
fenders, but upon proper conditions. Or in other words, the Chrif- 
tian religion reprefents Almighty God in the twofold character of 
the wife and righteous Governor of the moral world, and of the ten- 
der and merciful Father of his creatures. 

The Chriflian fcheme reprefents the human fpecies, who were 
originally, as all orders of rational beings, obliged to a perfect obe- 
dience to the Divine Authority, and, in confcquence of that, infured 
of a happy immortality^ univerfally degenerate, and become obnox- 
ious to punifhment by difobedience. Which renders fome expedient 
neceffary for faving them from deflrudlion, confidently with the dig- 
nity of the Divine government. 

The third charafter concerned in the Ciiriftlan fcheme, is the 
Meffiah, the Son of God, who is in it exhibited as leaving his ce- 
leflial [\.\ity and afTuming the human nature, to give up voluntarily 
iiis life for the fins of mankind, in order to their being reflored to a 
cM\)7ic\\.y of pardon upon repentance and reformation. 

In the blamelefs life of this glorious perfon, while on earth, a per- 
fect exiimple is fet before mankind of obedience to the Divine laws ; 
and in bib fufferings, of patience and refignatlon to the will of God. 

In his doflrlnes, the perfefllons of God are more clearly mani- 
fcfled to miinkind, than by any, or all the other teachers that ever 
appeared. The evil of vice, the excellency of virtue, and their 
refpcdlivc cor.ncvftions with happlncfs and mifery, more fully fet forth. 
The dignity of the human nature more glorioufly manifefted in the 
:n:^portance of the fcheme for the reftoration of man, and the high 
'elevation to wiiich Chriftbnity teaches to afpire. The proper and 
acceptable method of worfliipping God, declared. The certainty 
of obtaining pardon upon repentance and reformation. The future 
refurrediion of the body, and the everlafling and increafing happi- 
nefs of the )vholc man, afcertained beyond doubt. 

In his laws, tlie whole duty of man is more fully and perfeftly de- 
clared, and with an authority to which no other lawgiver could pre* 
tend ; which authority he confirms by unqucflionable miracles and 
predi^ions fully accomplifhed ; by conferring on his followers the 
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power of working miracles ; and cfpecially by rifing from the dead, 
according to his own predidlion. The fubflance of the preceptive 
part of Chriftianity is contained in the following paragraph. 

On account of the death and interceflion of the Meffiah^ that per- 
fect and blamelefs obedience, which is naturally the indifpenfable 
duty of man, and all rational creatures, the defed of which made 
an expiation and interceflion neceffary, is gracioufly difpenfed with ; . 
and inflead of it, through repentance for all our offences, which im- 
plies the reformation of them, as far as human frailty will admit, 
and a candid reception and fteady belief of the Chriftian religion, 
and fincere endeavours tp obey its laws, and to attain the perf>^Sioa 
of its graces and virtues, accepted, and made the condition of par- 
don and e^erlafting happinefs : Which are, love, reverence, grati- 
tude, and obedience to God. Love, gratitude, and obedience to 
Chrifi /through whom, as the appointed intercefTor, we are by reve- 
lation taught to addrefs the Almighty Father of all, and whofe death 
we are to commemorate according to his appointment. Thankfulnefs 
to the Holy Spirit, the Comforter and Infpirer, Benevolence to " 
men. Temperance with refpedt to their own paifions and appetites. 
Humility, meeknefs, chaility, purity of heart, integrity in thought 
and word ; mercy, charity, and the performance of all the focial 
and relative duties of life j forgiving of injuries, loving enemies, 
prudence without cunning ; zeal without rancour ; fteddinefs with- 
out obllinacy ; contempt of riches, honours, pleafures, and all 

. worldly things ; courage to (land up for the truth in fpite of the ap- 
plaufe or threatenings of men ; attention above all things to the con- 
cerns of futurity ; vigilance againfl temptations from within, and 
from the allurements of the world, and perfeverance to the cid ia 
afpiring after the ineftimable prize of a glorious and happy immor- 

, tality. 

■ 

Chriftianity propofes the nobleft motives to obedience that can 
be conceived, and the (itteft for influencing fuch an order of beings 
as mankind. The moft fordid and ftupid is likely to be alarmed by 
the threatenings of a punifliment inconceivably terrible, and of im- f 
menfe duration. The natural confequence of which fear is, its being 
detered firom vice, and forced to think of reforming. From whence 
the next ftep is into fobrlety, or negative goodnefs : Which leads 
naturally to the pradlice of direct virtue ; and, as practice produces 
habit, the iflue to be expelled is, a habit of virtue ; an attachment 
to goodnefs ; farther and farther degrees of improvement ; and in 
the end fuch a perfedlion in the government of paflion and appetite, 
in benevolence to mankind, and piety to God, as will, upon the 
Chriftian plan, qualify for future happinefs. 

Thus the denunciation of future punifhment for vice, which 
Chriftianity fets forth, is evidently a wife and proper means for pro- 
moting virtue : Efpecially, if we add the encouragement of certain- 
ty of pardon upon repentance and reformation, which important 

U u 
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point we owe wholly to revelatioo. And if we aJlb take in the 
views of the fuperoatoral affiftance which Chriftianity encourages 
well-difpofed perfons to expcA in their conflidt with temptation and 
vice ; and thofe high honours, and that fubHme happinefs, which 
revealed religion fets before mankind, as the confequence of a vido- 
rious perfeverance in virtue. The fitnefs of fuch motives for power- 
fully influencing fuch an order of beings as the human fpecies^ is a 
proof, that the religion which propofes them is of Him who formed 
the human fpecies ; who endowed mankind ^aih reafon, with hope, 
and fear, and made the mind fufceptible of habit, and (lamped upon 
it the idea of immortality. For none but He, who formed the 
mind, and perfeAly knew its fprings, could addrefs it in a way fo 
proper for influencing it, and for bringing it, in a confidency with 
its nature and prefent (late, to the (leady love and praAice of virtue. 

We have likewife in Scripture an account of the edabiifhment 
of the Chriftian religion, and the firm adherence of its firft profef- 
fors in fpite of perfecution. AddreflTes from the fird propagators of 
Chridianity to their profelytes, explaining more fiilly the dodlrines of 
religion, folving their difficulties, encouraging them to conftancy, 
and giving them ufeful dire^ons for the conduct of life. And pre- 
dictions of the future (late of the church, its degeneracy into Pope- 
ry, and the confummation of all- things. 

Here the amazing fcheroe, being completed, comes to a period. 
The Divine Difpenfations with regard to mankind, in their prefent 
(late, having been finifhed in the eftablifhment of the Chriftian reli- 
gion in the world, nothing more is to be expedled, but the comple- 
tion of the predi(5lions yet unfulfilled, of which the chief are, the 
redoration of the Ifraelites and Jews to their own country, with 
the converfion of the world in general to the Chridian religion, 
which makes way for the lad glorious ages ; for the renovation and 
confummation of all things ; for the general judgment of the whole 
human race, according to the charaders they have fudained in life, 
the condemnation and utter dedrudion of fuch of the fpecies as (hall 
be found to have rendered themfelves unworthy and incapable of the 
Divine mercy, and the edabiifhment of the pious and virtuous in an 
everlading date of glory and happinefs, in order to their improving 
and rifing higher and higher to all eternity. 

Can any man, who only runs through this brief an J imperfeCl (ketch 
cf the whole body of revelation, bring himfelf to believe that fuch 
H fch.eme could have been begun with the beginning of the world, 
carried on through a fuccelfion of four thoufand years by the indiu- 
mentality of a number of diflFerent perfons, who had no opportunity 
of concerting meafures together ; exhibiting to the view of mankind 
all that is great, important, and ufeful to be known and pradHfed, 
all the Divine Difpenfations with refpeCl to a fpecies of rational mor- 
al agents, the fcope and purpofe of the whole being wife, good, 
worthy of God, and fuitable to the wants of men, uniform in its 
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puq3ore throughout, teaching one grand and ufefui leiTon from the 
beginning to the end, agreeing with itfelf, with the conftitution and 
courfe of nature, the ftrain of hiflory, and the natural reafon of 
man, in which there appears a perfeft agreement betwixt types and 
antytipes, dodlrines and precepts, predictions and completions, laws 
and fandlions, pretentions and truth ; and the whole leading directly 
to the higheft improvement and perfeftion of Human Nature ; can 
any man bring himfelf to believe fuch an univerfal, all-compre\ienfive 
fcheme to be really no more than human contrivance I But of this 
more hereafter. 



SECT. III. 



Conjtderattons on fome particulars in Revealed Religion, 

X HE reader may remember, that I put off the fubjcdl: of 
Providence, though commonly reckoned a dodrine of Natural Reli- 
gion, till I fhould be upon Revelation, becaufe it is from thence that 
it receives its principal confirmation and edablifhment. 

The opinion, that the world, and all things animate and inani- 
mate, are by the infinite Author of all, fupported in their exiftence, 
and conduced in all the changes of ft'ate, which they undergo, is as 
ancient as the belief of the Divine exiftence. 

As to the natural or material world, it is certain, from reafon and 
experience, that the inactivity of matter is infeparable from its nature. 
All the laws of nature, as deduced from experience, and obfervation, 
are founded upon this axiom, That matter does neceflarily continue 
in that ftate in which it is at prefent, whether of reft or of dired mo- 
tion, till it be put out of that ftate by fome living agent. To ima- 
gine matter capable of itfelf, of changing its ftate of reft into that of 
motion, or of motion into reft, would be fuppofing it fomething elfe 
than matter ; for it is eftential to the idea of matter, that it refifts all 
impreffions made upon it. Unrefifting matter is a felf contradictory 
idea, as much as noify (ilence, vicious virtue, or the like. There is 
not one appearance, or effect, in the natural world, that could have 
been brought about by unrefifting matter. Upon the inertia of mat- 
ter, the whole courfe of nature depends. To fay, that matter, how- 
ever modified, is capable of being made to have any tendency to 
change its place or ftate, would be afcribing to it a power of choofing 
and refufing. For before it can of itfelf change its ftate of reft for 
motion, or of motion for reft, it muft choofe for itfelf. If a parti- 
cle of matter is to move itfelf, which way fhall it move ? If you de- 
termine eaftward, weftward, fouthward, or northward ; the queftioa 
immediately arifes, why fhould it move eaftward rather than weft- 
ward, or fouthward rather that northward I To alcribe thought or 
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choice, ora«Sivity of any kind, to matter, however modified, is af- 
cribing to it wlut contradicts its very nature and cfllncc. For its na- 
ture and eflenc^ is to continue for ever inaccive. So that, wherever 
we fee a portion of matter in motion, it is certain, that it is moved 
by the acJtion of fomc living agent. Fartlicr, if wc found in the nat- 
ural world no moiions carried on, but what proceeded in diredl lines, 
it mi^ht be conceivable, that the matter of the univcrfe had received 
fuch an impulfe at the be^unnin^, as had continued its motions till 
now. For, matter, put once in motion, muU, if left to itfelf, move 
on in a direcfl comfe to eternity. But whot ver has confideicd the 
natural v/orld, will rcfleel, that iheic are a great many diiforent mo- 
tions continually goin^^ on in the univtrle, lb::ie uf which are 
d:re(5lly contraiy to others. That the forces, wi'.h which bodies 
tend to one anoth.cr, and with which fomc A'lid fubltances cohere, 
are imniCnkly great, while the cafe, v/ith vvliich the lighted bodies 
pifs thiough the fpace, in which thofe forces prevail, makes it incon- 
ceivcablc, that any thing material i.=i the caufe of thofe llrong tenden- 
cies. This therefore obliges us to have recourfe to fomething immate- 
rial, as the caufe of the cndlefsly various, complicated, and contrary 
tendencies, which we fee prevail in nature. In the fclar fyftem, 
fuppv fing, as fome have fancied, a fet of fubtle particles continually 
flowing inward, toward the fun, to produce the effcft of gravitation, 
there mufl be another influx of the fame fort of narticles from all 
parts toward each of the planets, for they too are endowed (to ufe 
ti.c common expreflion) v*^ith the power of attracting tov.'a;d them- 
fcives Vv/hatcvcr is within the fi^here of their attiadtion. It iseviden-.- 
that the courfe of the iMrticiuS, which caufe gravitation tov/ard th'. 
lun, niuft be in part dirtily contrary to that which Coufes the gravi- 
tation of the fateilites ot a planet toward it. And the ftreams oi 
particles flov/ing inward, tov/aril each of the fateilites of a planet, 
muit be in part direflly contrary to the courP: of tiirjfe wliith ^ow 
lovv^ard the planet itfelf. The planet alfo coniinual.'y changing place, 
no poflible irflux of particles tovvards it can produce the effedt requir- 
Cii, bccaul^j, that dircC'i'Ji of fuch influx, which \\c;uld be favoura- 
ble iii one fituation, ni.:{|; of courfe be quite contrary in another. 
And upon the planet itfcif, if there are any animals or vegetable:, 
any maierial fubfhinces, in which there is either fccrccion, motion or 
fiuidi^, corruption, decay, or renovation, the contrariety o[ the 
'.■oiirfe of the particles, by which fuch internal motions are carried or, 
rnad: be fuch as to produce abfolute confufion ; for v/e mud at lali: 
conceive throughout all created fpace, an infinite number of ftreams 
of fniall particles flowing in all dire«riions, which could, by the very 
Ivvpofition, prodace no re^-uli-^r mcticn in the material fyftem. Be- 
iiJcs, we k'low, that the f.;rces of attraction and gravitation are not 
as the furfaces of bodies atrvcO.'.r) ^ one another ; but as the number 
of particles contained in then-;, v.hich rtqu;rc3 a power that fhall 
fre'jiy pervade the moft fo'id bodies, not merely effect their furfaces. 
We likewife know, that elaftic piatter tends every way, or endeav- 
ours to diti'ufe itfeif wider and w^der, and to repel its own particles. 
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and every furrounding body. This power, or tendency (to ufe the 
common improper term) is by no means con fi (tent with any theory of 
dreams of particles flowing any one way ; but is eafily explicable by 
that of an Infinite Mind within all matter. 

There is, in fhort, no folution of the various and oppofite ten- 
dencies of the parts of the material fyftem, that is not palpably ab- 
fiird, befides having recourfe to an Infinite Mind, in which the vifible 
world has its being, and by which it not only was at firft put into 
motion, like a clock wound up and fet a-going ; but is continually, 
from moment to moment, actuated according to ^rtain fixed rules 
or methods, which are what we call the Laws of Nature. 

If therefore we find it neceffiiry, on account of the neceflary inac- 
tivity of matter, which has nothing in its nature equal to the com- 
plicated motions, which' we fee in the fyftem of the world, to con- 
clude, that the Infinite Author of Nature does continually, either 
mediately or immediately, exert his indefatigable power in conduc- 
ing and aftuating the inanimate machine ; we cannot fuppofe lefs, 
than that he beftows as much of his attention and fuperintendency 
upon the moral fyilem, as upon the natural ; for the latter, having 
been produced for the fake of the former, fliews the former to be of 
fuperior value. 

The fuperintendency of a world infinite in extent, and containing 
an infinite number of particulars, would evidently be no more than 
what Infinite Power and Omniprefence would be fully equal to. So 
that the thought of any fhadow of difficulty in governing the univerfe, 
ought never to enter into our minds. 

To fuppofe great part of the fcheme of Providence carried on by 
the miniftration of angels, or other created beings, comes to the 
fame, as afcribing all to the immediate agency of the Supreme. For 
every created being in the univerfe, tlie highcil: feraph, as well as the 
nieaneft reptile, derives all his powers from the Supreme, and de- 
pends from moment to moment, upon the Univerfal Author of ex- 
iilcnce, for his being, and the exertion of" all his powers. 

The promifcuous diftribution of happlncfs and mifery in this life, 
or what we commonly call good or bad fortune, is no fort of objec- 
tion to the dodrine of a Providence. The continual and certain 
confequenccs of virtue and vice refpe(^ivcly, the immediate intcrpo- 
fition of Heaven, on every occafion, would have been wholly incon- 
fiflent with a/late of difcipline. And yet there is a general fcheme 
as vifibly carried on in the moral world, as in the natural ; though 
many particulars in both lie out of the reach of our weak faculties. 

To fay, that it is difparaging the Divine Wifdom to aliepc the 
neceffity or propriety of a continual exertion of power in the natury) 
world, which ought rather to be fuppofcd to have been fo conftitmcc: 
at firft as to proceed of itfelf, without the continued application o'- 
the Almighty. hand i this objeftioo, duly ccnfidercd, has no nianii.. 
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of weight For, if the material world was to exift at all, it was 
neceflary it (hould be what by the Tery nature of matter it mud be ; 
that is» inanimate and inactive. And if fo, it mud be actuated, or 
be motionlefsy or at lead, it muft have no complex motions. The 
truth is, a felf-moving complicated material machine, is a contra- 
didion in terms ; and therefore what could not pofHbly exift. 

If we confider that the Infinite Mind inhabits all created and un- 
created fpace, we fhall think it as proper in Him to adluate continual- 
ly the immenfe machine of the univerfe, to every atom of which he 
is immediately prefent, as for a human mind to adluate the body it 
inhabits. And no one in his fenfes ever thought it would have been 
better, that the body (hould have been made to perform its fundtions 
like a clock once wound up, than that it (hould be continually^ from 
moment to moment, at the command of the mind, to a£hiate it at 
plcafure. 

In the fame manner, with refptO: to the moral world, it is not 
leflening the wifdom or power of the univerfal moral Governor, to 
fuppofe interpofitions neceflary. There are various con(iderations 
which (hew the contrary. 

In general, that of the prefent frail and pitiable (late of Human 
Nature ; the circumdance of an evil being's having got an afcendency 
over mankind ; of the fird introduftion of vice being through tempt- 
ation, which may be our peculiar misfortune ; of our being perhaps 
one of the loweit orders of moral agents ; thefe circumdances may 
render it proper, that tve at leajl (hould have fome extraordinary af- 
(idance given us, that there (hould be fome peculiar incerpofitions in 
our favour. Now, to fuppofe a pofitive providential oeconomy and 
fuperintendency carried on, is fuppo(ing the eafied po(fibIe fcheme for 
gaining fuch ends as might be wanted for the advantage of our 
fpecies. 

Communities feem to require a providence, to reward or puni(h 
their behaviour in their rational and public charadler, as on occafion 
of the obfervance, or breach of laws of nations, or alliances. The 
rewards and puni(hments of the future date will be perfonal. Good 
men, being guilty of faults, ought to fuffer in this world, though 
they come to final happinefs in the next ; that evil may not wholly 
efcape : which feems to infer the propriety of a providence. The 
wonderful difcovery of the perpetrators of horrid crimes, particularly 
murder, is a drong prefumption of the truth of this dodlrine. 

But revelation puts this matter wholly out of doubt ; as it every 
where goes upon thefuppofition of a continual Divine fuperintenden- 
cy over the natural and moral world. For it reprefents this world 
as God's world, created, prcferved, continually conduced, and 
hereafter to be judged by Him. It exhibits a fcheme of Divine 
conduct of the affairs of the world in general, and of one natiott 
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in particular,* which is altogether inconfiftenty iiathout taking in 
the idea of a Providence. Prophecy, and miracles, of which elfe« 
where, neceflarily fuppofe Divine interpofition. And Holy Scripture 
in a variety of places exprefsly affirms the dodrioe of Providence* 
For it informs us, 

^' That God preferveth, and upholdeth all things by the word of 

*^ his power ; and that they continue to this day according to his 

*' ordinance. That he has appointed feed time and harveft, cold 

** and heat, fummer and winter ; and that they (hall not ceafe, 

** while the earth remaineth. That with him is the foundation of 

** life. That he preferves man and beail, and gives food to all flefh. 

<< That in his hand is the foul of every living thing, and the breath 

** of every creature. That in him we live, and move, and have 

** our being, who holds our fouls in life, and will be our guide even 

<* to death. That he preferves us, whild we fleep, and when we 

** wake ; when we go out, and when we come in, even from the 

** womb, making us to dwell in fafety. That he is the univerfal 

*^ King, and Judge of all, and does according to his will in the 

** armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. That 

** angels, archangels, principalities and powers, thrones and do- 

** minions, arefubjed^ to him, and that they rejoice to do his com- 

<' mandments, hearkening to his word. That he gives fruitful fea- 

** fons on earth, and crowns the year with his goodnefs ; and again, 

<< at his pleafure (huts up heaven, that there be.no rain, and that the 

*' land yield not her increafe ; turning a fruitful land into barrennefs» 

*' for the wickednefs of them that dwill therein. That the Moft 

<' High rules in the kingdom of men, and gives it to whomfoever he 

<' will. That he puts down one, and fets another up. That by 

<< him kings reign, and princes bear rule. That unlefs he keep the 

<< city, the watchmen watch in vain. That he increafes the nations ; 

** and again deflroys them ; that he enlarges and ftraitens them at 

'< his pleafure. That whenever he fpeaks concerning a nation, to 

** build and to plant, or to pluck up and deftroy it, his counfel fhall 

** (land, and he will do all his pleafure. That from him comes every 

*^ good and perfe<5l gift ; and at the fame time, there is no (penal) 

** evil in the world, which he has not fent. That he kills, and 

*^ makes alive ; that he wounds, and heals ; brings down to the 

« grave, and brings up again, at pleafure. That the preparations 

** of the heart and the anfwer of the tongue, are from God, who 

<' gives wifdom to the wife, and knowledge to thofe who know un- 

*^ derdanding ; and when it feems good to him, hides the thing frcMTi 

** the wife and prudent, which he reveals to babes. That he makes 

*^ poor, and makes rich ; brings low and lifts up. That riches and 

<< honours come from him. That the race is not to the fwifc, nor 

*' the battle to the flrong ; nor bread to the wife, nor favour to men 

« of (kill ; but it is the hand of God, that has wrought all thefe 

* See page 339. 
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*< things. That though the horfe be prepared againft the day of bat* 
« tie, fafety is from God. That he makes wars to ceafe, and fends 
^< the fword among the nations, at' his pleafure. That the wrath of 
<< man (hall be made to work out his praife, and the remainder (hall 
** be reftrained. That when the lot is cad, the difpofing of it is of 
" God. That he works all things according to the counfel of his 
** own will, and is accountable to no one." 

The truth of the doctrine of Providence is therefore eftablifhed 
upon reafon and revelation. 

To proceed to another fubjed): : The account we have in Scripture 
cf our fpecies in general fuffering by the firfl offence of our grand 
parents, may feem at firft view fomewhat difficult to underftand ; as 
if it were a hardfhip that we (liould be in any refpedl lofers by what 
\ie are innocent of. That we fhould be in danger of being con- 
demned to any future or final punifhment upon any account, but our 
own perfonal voluntary guilt, is contrary to the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and would indeed render revelation, as well as reafoni 
wholly ufelefs for di reeling us to the means of working out our own 
falvation, and avoiding deftrudlion. That perfect Juftice fhould 
determine one perfon to final defliiiflion for what was done by anoth- 
er, many ages before his birth, at once overturns all our notions of 
right and wrong. And if we cannot judge of right and wrong, we 
cannot be expefted, nor fhould ever have been commanded, to for- 
fake the error of our way?, and do that what is lawful and right. So 
that this opinion grofsly mifreorefents the character of the Judge of 
the world, and fubverts religion, natural and revealed, from the 
foundation. But that the natural, as well as judicial efFeds of the 
fird violation of Divine Authority, followed by innumerable fucceed- 
ing tranfgrellions, might be the finking of the fpecies fome degrees 
lower ; the fubjei^ing them, and the world they inhabit, to vifible 
ni.irks'of Divine difplcafure ; and their being, upon the whole, of 
courf:, in a fituation lefs promifing for univerfal virtue and happinefs ; 
nay be rcafonable enough to fuppofe, and may be found to have been 
iiUcnded for valuable moral purpofes. For, as the cafe of our fpecies 
is, that they have continued difobedicnt ever fince the firft offence, it 
is uuL reafonable, tliat they be expofed to Aiffcrings and afSidlions. 
Ai^d as the natural tendency of afHiflion is reformation, and every 
wCvMiCQ of our world's being in a ruined ftate, and under a curfe, 
oii.:/nL to furniih a riiomori.il of the great evil of vice ; on thefe con- 
fiG"..itions, the pref;:nt flate of the world is evidently an effed of 
the Divine '^oodnefs, as wt-i! as fevcritv. If man is funk below the 
Kation, in which the {]-)ecics were firfl placed, he has no room for 
cciTiplaint : fcr he mij^ht have been placed there at his creation. If 
our condition iecmslefs promifinj^ for virtue nnd happinefs, than that 
in which the fir It of the fpecies were at their creation placed ; it is 
on the other hand to be remembered, that revelation (hews, very 
greu things have been done for us, more than fufHcient to make up for 
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what feerning difadvantages we may labour under. And thus all 
ground cf complaint is eiSe(^ually precluded. 

The Scripture account of the deftruflion of mankind by a general 
deluge, is afubjed which defer ves to be briefly conlidered. 

Though it is not to be pofitively affirmed, that this, or the other^ 
was the true caufe of a particular fupernatural phaenomenon, or the 
method In which it was brought about ; we may yet conclude in gener- 
al, that it is more fuitable to the ways of God, to bring about all ef- 
fects, as well natural, as tiiofe we call fupernatural, or miraculous, by 
certain adequate means, aj3d, as far as pofUbie, confidently with the 
Hated laws and courfe of nature. That a mighty wind fhould, ac- 
cording to the Scripture account, feparate the Red Sea for the paflage 
of the people of IjraeU was as proper a miracle wrought in their fa* 
vour, as if the immediate word or will of God had done it. And if 
the general deluge was brought on by fome pre-eftablifhed natural 
means, it was no lefs a Divine judgment upon a race of creatures, 
whofe wicked nefs was forefeen, than if it had been caufed by the 
immediate exertion of Omnipotence. What conftitutes a particular 
wonderful event, a proper miracle, in a theological fenfe, is, its being 
cxprefsly appealed to by fome perfon, as a confirmation of a new pre- 
tended doctrine or million from heaven. The general deluge was ac- 
cordingly foretold, and the people of thofe ancient times forewarned 
of it by Noah^ but in vain^ Should a perfon, pretending to a Divine 
miifion, foretel an earthquake fome months or years before, and aa 
earthquake fhould happen exadlly at the threatened time, all reafona- 
ble men would yield that meafure of afTcnt to his affertions and ]u'e- 
tenfioas, which might be thought juftly due to the authority of one 
fingle miracle, taken in conjun6lion with the other circumilances of his 
own charadler, and that of his dodlrine. Yet earthquakes are cfFctHis 
of natural caufes. And if any perfon thinks it difparages the mira- 
cle of the flood to fay, that it was brought about by the inflrumen- 
tality of an intervening caufe, the objedion is the fame> taking it for 
an immediate elFe<a of Divine Power. For the end being the dtf- 
trudlion of a race of degenerate mortals, it may as well be Lid, 
Why were they not all flruck dead in a moment by a word from the 
mouth of God, without the inftrumentality of the fuffocating element 
of water ? as, Why was the flood brought on by the means of any in- 
tervening caufe ? No one doubts, whether the old world was def- 
troyed by God, as an exemplary punifhment for their v/ickcdnefs. 
Why fhould any one think it lefs a Divine judgment, for its being 
brought about in a confiftency with the regular and uniform proce- 
dure of nature, than if it had been an effe(5t quite detached from, and 
unconnected with the univerfal fcheme ; which is not fo beauti- 
ful, fo maflerly, nor fo worthy of an univerfal Governor. 

Since the decifion of the queftion of the caufe of the tides, which 
puzzled all antiquity, and has been fhewn by our incomparable philofo- 
phcr to be the efFe<ft of the mutual gravitation of the earth and moon j 

W w 
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St is very eafily conceivable, that a nearer approach of the moon to- 
ward our earthy by a third part of her whole diftance, woiJd caufe an 
enormoafly high tide. If therefore we fuppofe the rooon, ^r any other 
celeflial body« to approach very near to the earth, the effedt muft be 
fuch a tide, as would rife higher than the highefl: lands, and, rolling 
round the globe, would wa(h down all terreftial creatures into the 
deep where they mud peri(h. As we know that comets, from time 
to time, come from all parts of the heavens, and enter into the plan- 
etary regions ; it is no unnatural fuppofition, to imagine that a comet, 
paffing near the earth at the time of the deluge, might have been the 
appointed indrument of the Divine vengeance, by producing, by 
means of attiadtlon, a difruption of the outward (hell of this earth, 
under which it is probable a great coUedtion of waters was lodged ; 
which being by attra<5lion raifed into an exceffive tide, muft occafion 
the immerfion and deftrudion of all land animals. And which might 
in great part be afterwards abforbed into vaft empty caverns in the 
earth, which might by the fame means be opened for its reception, 
and thus the prefent dry land left. The Scripture account, of the 
" breaking up of the fountains of the great deep," feems to counten- 
ance this notion ; which whoever would examine thoroughly, may 
read Wh'ijlon^s Theory of the Earth. That it is made very proba- 
ble in that work, that a comet did pafs near the annual path of the 
earth, about the time of the general deluge, is acknowledged by the 
moft judicious aftronomers. That, upon every theory, the account 
of the flood is attended with difficulties, muft likewifc be confefTed. 
But 1 think it a fatisfadion, that upon the fuppofition of its being 
brought about by a comet, the poffibility of it is fairly made out, and 
even a fort of analogy to the common courfe of nature, in the tides, 
which at times rife to fuch heights as to produce partial deluges. 

However the flood was brought about, there are too many vifible 
and unqueflionable marks ofa general difruption of theoutfide of this 
our planet, in the hedious mountains, misfhapen rocks, hollow vales, 
and other ruinous appearances, with quantities of fea-fhells, bones of 
animals, and large trees, found at a great depth in the earth ; there 
are, I fay, too many marks of a general concuflion and ruin over the 
whole fiice of the earth to leave any room to doubt that it has undergone 
fome very great and univerfal change ; which we have all the reafon 
in the world to conclude, was no other than that of the general del- 
uge, which, as it is defcribed in Scripture, feems fit to have produc- 
ed exadly the efFefls we obferve. 

It is true, that telefcopes difcover, on the face of the moon, and 
the planet ^^nt/j, irregularities and roughnefTes, which make an ap- 
pearance fomewhat like to thofe, which we may fuppofe might be 
obfervcd from the moon upon the face of our earth. But we cannot 
be certain, that thofe inequalities have not been part of the original 
make of thofe bodies ; unlefs we could examine them, as we can 
thofe of our own planet. So that what we obferve of this fort upon 
thofe bodies, does in no degree afFedt what has been faid with refped 
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to the probability that a general deluge was tlic caufe of the vifibly 
ruinous ftate of our earth ; for we cannot be fure, that the inequali- 
ties on the face of the Moon and f^cnus are of the fame ruinous kind 
with thofe of our world. The Moon, efpecially, differs from our 
planet in two eflential particulars. For it is certain beyond all doubt» 
that (he has neither fea, at lead on the fiice which is always towardsi 
us, nor atmofphere of air. So that we cannot reafon on any minute 
circumftances from one to the other ; but may judge of what we find 
in our own world, the ftate of which feems perfectly to anfwer to 
what might have been expelled to be produced by fuch a deluge as 
Mofes defcribes. 

One particular, with regard to the flood, is too remarkable to be 
omitted. We have in the book of Gcnefis an exac^ account of the 
meafures of the ark in cubits. In the time of Mofesy it is not to be 
fuppofed, that the world was fo well known, or natural hidory car- 
ried fuch a length, that the variety of different fpecies of terreflial 
animals fhould be guefTed at to any nearnefs. So that it was to be 
expefted, the meafures of the ark fhould be taken either too fraall 
or too large, if the calculation of the room necefTary for the lodgmg 
(even of every clean fpecies, and two of every one of the other?, 
had been taken according to mere human knowledge, or con- 
jefture. Inflead of which, it is found by calculations made In our 
times, when it is, by means of our exlenfive commerce over the 
world, known how many different fpecies of terreftial animals there 
are in all different climes and countries ; that the meafures we have 
of the ark would have afforded juft fufficient room for all the crea- 
tures to be flowed in it, and one year's provifion. No human faga- 
city could, in thofe early times, in which there was fo little inter- 
courfe among the inhabitants of different countries, have guefTed at 
the true number of different fpecies of land animals in all the various 
climates of the world, every one of which almoft has its peculiar fet. 
It is therefore evident, that the fize and capacity of the ark was or- 
dered by Divine appointment. For a human archite<5t would un- 
doubtedly have given its meafures too large or too fmall. 

There being fomewhat feemingly difficult in the Scripture account 
of thofe degenerate beings, the fallen angels, it may be proper to 
throw together a few thoughts on that head. 

Whether the angelic fpecies were, at the time of their fall, in a 
iirfl flage of trial, fuch as that in which we are at prefent, or whether 
they had gone through their firft flate of difcipline, and deviated af- 
terwards, as it feems inconfiftent with the nature of finite moral 
agents to fuppofe them in any ftate out of all danger, or poffibility of 
deviation ; whatever particular ftate, I fay, they were at that time 
in, the poffibility of their degenerating into difobedience may be ac- 
counted for in a way comprehenfible by us ; though we cannot be 
fure, that we have the true and full account of that whole matter. 
The molt probable account of the tranfgreffion and degeneracy of 
thofe once illuftrious beings, may be, That they difallowed of the 
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juft pretentions of the MeJiJj to be the ?;cncral Governor of their 
whole order ; as the pcrvcrle ycu-s afterwards rcje^ed him, when 
he came in the flefh. To fuppofc that the angels, now fallen, were 
capable of refoluiely and dciiberattrlj' oppofmg themfclves to Omnip- 
otence, or raifing rebellion againft God, us GoJy is abfurd. But it 
is no way inconcciv.ible, that they might at firft queftion the MeJJiah^s 
prctenfions to authority over them ; which might, for any thing we 
know, be difputable, as his miflion appeared to fome even of the fin- 
cerc, though not fufficiently confidcrate, Jenvs. In confcquencc of 
this, wc can .eafily enough conceive ;he poffibility of their being inif- 
led, by pride, by example, and perfuafion of Satan, the leader of 
the adverfe party, who probably himfclf had afpired to a fuperiority 
over his fellow beings, and could not brook a rival. As to the dif- 
liculty of fuppofing a fet of beings, of fuch fuperior wifdom as we 
commonly fuppofe they poflcfled, capable of error ; Scripture itfelf 
exprefsly affirms, that the angels are chargeable with folly, ficiides, 
we pronounce rafhly, when wc pretend to affert, that the angels 
were at the time of their fall greatly fuperior to the mod knowing of 
our fpecies. We find indeed thofe who kept their integrity, (poke 
of in Scripture ?.'? railed to very hi^h degrees of elevation. But notli^ 
ing can from thence be argued with rcfpcdt to thofe who i'cJl many 
ages before, when perhaps they might not be rifen to any fuch degree 
ct perfeftion as the good part of that fpecies now enjoy, wliich may 
be the reward of their virtue and fidelity. Beddes, iuppofing thofe 
beings to have fallen from a ftate of happlnefs, to which they were 
raifcd in confequence of their having with fuccefs pafled through one 
ftate of trial or difcipline, we know not whether one ftage of dif- 
cipline was all that was allotted them. We know Hot but they were 
to pafs through two, or more, as one properly fpeaking feems ap- 
pointed for us, though, as obferved before, no (late of freedom can 
he wholly fecure from all pofiihiliLy of deviation, but only more and 
more fo, according to the increaiing experience, longer habitiicje, 
and greater wifdom of moral agents. We know not, but the angelic 
fpecies were raifed to the happlnefs, from which they fell, ia confe- 
quence of their going through a more advantageous and eafy firft Ibgc 
of probation, than what is appointed us ; and that, to balance that 
a'^lv;inta;;e, the happinefs they were raifed to was more precarious than 
that which is dcflined for thofe of our fpecies, who ihall acquir 
themlcives with honour of a more difficult one. This feems no more 
than equitable, and natural, that tiie confequence of an eafier flate ot 
trial piiifed through with fuccefs fliould be a lov/cr degree, and more 
precarious kind, of happinefs ; and of a more difficult one, a higher 
and more certain kind of happinefs. And befidcs, it is very proba- 
bly the nature of all moral agents to va!ue mod, and be mod afraid ot 
loling, what has coil them the oreatefi: pains to attain, and what on- 
]y a few have attained. However it be, there is plainly no abfurdi- 
ty in the Scripture account of the fall of a certain number of beings, 
of a rank prior in exigence, and fuperior in dignity to oursj nor of 
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their being driven, by a total defpair of recovery to the Divine fa- 
vour,^ to a confirmed habit of perfeverance in vice, and oppofition to 
all good : which, increafing, muft increafe their punifhVnent, and 
multiply their damnation. That thofe defperate beings, who know 
themfelves to be fealed to deflrudtion, (hould, as far as permitted, 
exercife an implacable envy and hatred again (l ourfpecies, of whum 
they forefee that fome part will rife to that happinefs, . from which they 
are irrecoverably fallen, is not to be wondered at. A Neroy a Duke 
d^Ahoy a bloody father inquifitor* ; are not thefe daemons ? If we 
have fuch diabolical beings in our own fpecies, who have had fo (hort 
a time to improve in wickednefs, and are (lill under a difpenfation of 
heavenly grace ; why fhould we wonder at any accounts we have in 
Scripture of the confirmed wickednefs of fpirits abandoned to def- 
pair, and who have had many thoufands of years to improve and har- 
den themfelves in vice ? 

Some have made a difficulty of the incarnation of Chrlfi ; as if 
there were in that do6lrine fomewhat peculiarly hard to admit, or 
next to abfurd. But in fuch cafes, where nothing is required to be 
granted, but what is analogous to the courfe of nature ; it does not 
(eem reafonable to hefitate at any fuppofed difficulty, which, if re- 
moved, would leave another confefledly as hard to furmount. How 
a fpiritual being, of any rank whatever, comes to be in^mured in a 
material vehicle, is to us wholly inconceivable. The incarnation of 
a human foul is a myftery utterly inexplicable by human fagacity. 
Nor is it at all more incomprehendble, how an angel, or archangel, 
fhould animate a body, than how a human mind fhould. The dif- 
ficulty does not arife from the rank, or dignity, of the fpiritual being, 
but from the nature of fpirits in general ; whofe power of animating 
and a£luating a material vehicle, and the nexus^ which forms the un- 
ion between two natures fo different, are to us wholly' inconceivable. 

And as to the objecflion, Of its being improbable, that a being of 
fuch dignity, as that of the Mejfiahy fhould condefcend to affumc, 
for a time, the lowefl flation of rational nature: it will prefently 
vanifli, on confidering the importance of the purpofe, for which he 
did fo. For if, in confcquence of this amazing condefcenfion, 
there fhould, in a confiflence with the divine rectitude, and eftablifli- 
ed order of the moral world, and the freedom of the creature, ma- 
ny thoufands, perhaps millions, of our fpecies, be raifed hereafter 
by degrees to fuch greatnefs and goodnefs, that the prefent flation of 
the archangel Gabriel will be regarded by them as an inferior one 
(which will certainly one day be the cafe) who can think any appa- 
ratus, to gain fuch an end, too coflly, or operofe \ Whoever duly 
confiders the flupendous excellence of a nature, which, however 
mean and low at prefent, is yet formed capable of an endiefs prc- 
greilion in every noble quality ; will not think any contrivance ill 
beflowed, or any condefcenfion too low, to gain the moral impvcvc- 

* See p?gc 305. 
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ment of fuch a fpeciet. Add, that condefcenfion on a proper occa- 
(ion, and for fome important end, is fuitable to a fupcrior nature ; 
and peculiarly agreeable to every great mind. And let the confidera- 
don of the high exaltations of the Meffiah^ in confequeiice of his 
gracious interpofition for the recovery of a ruined fpecies, be taken 
in. Add likewife the Divine pleafure of exerting a benevolence fo 
extenfive, that an eternity will be employed by a race of beings, de- 
livered by It firoro otter deHruftion, in celebrating its praifes, and ex- 
preffing that gratitude, which every fucceeding period of their happy 
exigence will heighten, every new enjoyment will inflame with ever- 
growing raptures. 

To pretend to difpute whether it was poflible for mankind to be re- 
florcd by any other means than thofe which Infinite Wifdom has cho- 
fen, is both prefamptuous and ufelefs. It is our wifdom to confider 
what we have to do, as the moral conftitution of things is ; not to 
amufe ourfelves with vain fpeculations upon what could do us no fer- 
vice to know, and what it is impoifible we (hould by our own fegacity 
ever difcover. In general, it is evident, that the repentance and 
reformation of offenders was not of itfelf, without fome additional 
apparatus, fufHcient, confiflently with the Divine fcheme, to reftore 
a guilty order of beings to a capacity of being received to pardon. 
For Divine wifdom never ufes a more operofe method of proceeding, 
when one lefs fo will anfwer the end. 

Whether we (hall at all, in the prefent ftate, be able to determine 
wherein the principal propriety or neceffity of the 4eath of Chrijl 
confided, and how it came to be efficacious for our reftoration to the 
Divine favour, is greatly to be queftioned ; as Scripture has only de- 
clared to us the faft, that it is chiefly by his laying down his life for 
mankind, which was the great end of his coming into the world, 
that we are to be received to pardon and mercy ; but has given us no 
precife account of the modus of the operation of his death for that 
purpofe, nor how the ends of the Divine government were anfwered 
by it. In general, may it be faid. That the confideration of fo im- 
portant a fcheme found neceffary for reftoring an offending order of 
beings, is likely to flrike all rational minds, who may ever come to 
the knowledge of it, with a very awful fenfe of the fatal evil of 
vice, which made it necefTary. And as they mud fee the difficulty 
of finding fuch a mediator for themfelves, in cafe of their offending, 
they may thereby be the more effc(5tualiy deterred from difobedience. 
It may imprefs them with high notions of the Divine purity, and 
averflon to evil, which made the reftoration of offenders a work fo 
difficult and expenfive. And we know not how wide each particu- 
lar in the moral fcheme of the Divine government may extend. We 
are told in Scripture, that the angels defire to look into the myftery 
of our falvation : That fome of them have a<5tually fallen from their 
obedience is doubled by none who admit revelation : That there is 
any ftate of finite virtue and happinefs fo f\icure, as that it is impoffi- 
We to fall from it ; or that created beings can, coafiftently with free- 
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dom, be raifed to any fuch (late as te defy weaknefs and error, and to 
be above all advantage from ihllru^OD by precept or example, is by 
no means to be affirmed. And if there be no reafon to doubt, but in 
all dates free agents are fallible (though more and more fecure of con- 
tinuing in their obedience, as more perfed) fince according to Scrip- 
ture even the angels are chargeable with folly ; it may then be put as 
a conje^ure, whether the fcheme of the relioration of mankind may 
not have immenfely extenfive and valuable efieds upon various orders 
of moral agents throughout the univerfe for preferving them in their 
obedience. This effedl the coniideratiob of it ought to have efpeciaU 
ly, above all, on us, who are moft nearly intereiled in it ; and we 
ought not to hope to efcape, if we negledl fo great falvation ; and 
ought therefore, if we name the name of Chrifty to refolve to depart 
from iniquity. It is alfo to be expelled, that the confideration of 
what our everlafling happinefs cod, (hould immenfely enhance the 
value of it to thofe of our fpecies who (hall hereafter be found fit for 
It ; efpecially with the additional confideration of the hideous ruin 
we ftiall have efcaped, which is fuch as to render it necclTary for the 
Son of God to leave for a feafon his eternal glory, to defcend to our 
lower world, and give himfelf to death, to deliver as many of us as 
would from it. That our Saviour died a witnefs to the truth of his 
own mlflion and doflrine, as well as a facrifice for the fins of mankind, 
is certain. But it is evident, that his death was very different both in 
intention and confequences, from thofe of the martyrs. That his 
death was alfo a glorious inflance of obedience, and a noble example 
for our imitation, and that of all rational agents, is alfo to be taken 
in, and heightens the grandeur of the fcheme. A confequence from 
the obedience and death of Chrtflj mentioned in Scripture, and hint- 
ed above, is his being " highly exalted, and receiving a name above 
<« every name in heaven and earth, to the glory of God the Father.** 
Of which likewife we can fee the propriety and juftice. And Scrip- 
ture alfo countenances the opinion. That the high exaltation of fuch a 
number of mankind, as fhail be found capable of it, is given him as a 
reward for his fufferings. 

However, none of thefe confiderations, nor all of them together, 
come up to the point in queftion, viz. What conne6lion in the na- 
ture of things there is between the death of Chrift and the falvation 
of mankind. This will probably be a Jejideratum as long as the pre- 
fent (late lads. 

To expert that we fhould be informed of the Divine ceconomy 
with the fame didiftftnefs as of our own duty, would be a piece of 
arrogance above ordinary. It is by experience we are indruded in 
temporals, as well as fpirituals ; and we proceed according to it, and 
are fuccefsful in the affairs of life, while we know little or nothing of 
the means by which the Divine Wifdom ads in the natural world, and 
ought in all reafon to expeft to know dill lefs of his fcheme in a fu- 

Eernatural interpofition ; as the plan of our redemptioa may be called. 
)id \ye know, v/hich probably it is not proper we Ikould, more of 
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the foandations and connediont of the various parts of that fublirae 
fcheme, we fhould then know nothing ufefiil to us but our duty. 
That we know now ; and with fuch deamefs, as will render us whol- 
ly ioexcufabley if we be not found in the full and faithful performance 
of iu 

The doftrine of the future refurreftjon of the body may, as pro- 
perly as any one, be faid to be peculiar to revelation. For there is no 
reafon to think, that even the more ciyilized heathen nations had 
generally any notion of it. On the contrary, we find the enlighten- 
ed jitbeniafUi in the apoftolic times, ftartled at it, as altogether new 
to them. But, to ufe the words of the great apoftle of the Genfilu 
to his hearers, " Why fhould it be thought a thing incredible that 
God fhould raife the dead ?" To give life and being at firft to what 
was once nothing, is certainly at leafl as difficult as to reftore a bodily 
vehicle from a flate of corruption, and to re unite to it the mind, 
which had ftill preferved its exiflence during the flate of feparation. 
And the fame Omnipotence, which was equal to the former, nuybe 
fairly concluded equal to the latter. The precife modtu^ in which 
this re-union of the material and fpiritual parts of the human nature at 
the refurre^ion will be executed, is to us, as well as innumerable 
other effeifts of the Divine power, wholly unknown. The following 
hypothelis, or conjedures, (the author of which I cannot recoUedl) 
has been thought ingenious. That there may be originally difpofed, 
in the flru^lure of the human frame, a fyflem of Jlamna^ in minia- 
ture, of the future aerial or setherial refuri edlion-body, fo enveloped 
or wrapt up, as to continue incorruptible, till* the confummation of 
all things ; at which time, by a pre-eflablifhed law of Nature, it may 
unfold itfelf in a manner analogous to conception or vegetation, and 
the foul being re united to it, the perfeft man may again appear, re- 
newed in his nature and flate, and yet in general the fame compound 
being he is at prefent, confiding of foul and body, or, perhaps more 
property, of body, foul, and fpirit. The apoftle P^zk/'j comparifon 
of the death and burial of the body to the fowing of a grain of 
wheat ; and the refurreiStion of the future body to the fpringing up 
of the (talk, which we know to be nothing elfe than the unfolding, of 
the minute Jiamtna originally difpofed in the grain fown, gives coun- 
t^inance to this conjedlure, and probably furnifhed the firft hint of it. 
It is not my purpofe to eftablifli any one hypothefis whatever. The 
only end anfvvcred by mentioning a conjecture for folving this difficul- 
ty, if it be a difficulty, is to fliew the dodtrine of a future refurredlion 
to be conceiveable, without any abfurdity. It rouft even be owned, * 
that the fcheme of a reftoratiou, or renovation, of the whole human 
nature is incomparably more beautiful and regular, and confequently 
more likely to be the true one, .than that ceceived by the heathen 
world, wiiich fuppofed the total lofs or deftruflion of one effential 
part of the nature, I meai/the body, and made the future man a quite 
different being, an unbodied fpirit, inftead of an embodied one. 
Whereas the Chriftian fcherae reprcfents the dilTolution and fepara- 
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tion of the body for a time as the efFe6t and punifhment of vice, and 
its refloration as the effed of the kind interpofitioii of our glorious 
Deliverer j by which means the whole exKlence of the human fpecies 
(I mean, that part of them which ihall be found fit for life and im- 
mortality) appears uniform, and of apiece; and after the conclufiun 
of the feparate (late, goes on as before, only with the advantage of 
being incomparably more perfe<a, though ftill the fame in kind. 

The views held forth In Scripture of the future reftoration, glory, 
and happinefs of the peculiar people of God ; of the univerfal eilab- 
lifhment of the moil pure and perfeft of religions ; of the millennium^ 
or paradife reftored, with the general prevalency of virtue and good- 
nefs ; by which means a very great proportion of thofe, who fhall live 
in that period, will come to happinefs ; all thefe views are fublime, 
worthy of the Divine revelation which exhibits them, and fuitable 
to the greatnefs of the moral oeconomy. But, as the future parts of 
prophecy are, and ought to be, difficult to underfland in all their 
minute particulars, as is evident from the diverfity of opinions given 
by the commentators on thofe pajpts of holy writ ; while they gener- 
ally agree, that the above-mentioned particulars are in Scripture held 
fori;h as to be hereafter accompli fhed ; as this, I fay, is the cafe, it 
may not be necefTary that I attempt to fix any one particular fcheme 
of the completion of thofe parts of prophecy. 

The doctrine of a future general judgment of the whole human 
race by the fame Divine Perfon, who, by the power of the Father, 
made the world, and who redeemed it, is held forth in Scripture in a 
manner fuitable to the pomp with which fo awful a fcene may be ck- 
pe<5tcd to be tranfa<5led. That the whole Divine oeconomy, with 
refpedt to this world, (hould conclude with a general inquiry into, 
and public declaration of, the chara<51:er, and fo much of the paft 
condu(fl, as may be necefTary,- of every individual of the fpecies ; 
and that, in confequence of the different behaviour of each, during 
the flate of difcipline and probation, their future exiflence fhould be 
happy or miferable ; that every individual fhould be difpofed of ac- 
cording to what he has made himfulf fit for ; ail this the perfedt rec- 
titude of the Divine nature, indifpenfably requires. And without this 
conclufion of the whole oeconomy, the moral government of the 
world muft be imperfeft ; or rather, wiihout it, the very idea of 
moral government is abfurd. That the dccifion of the future flate 
of men will turn chiefly upon their general prevailing charadlers ; 
.the habits they have acquired ; the difpofitions they have cultivated; 
their attachment to virtue and obedience, or to irregularity and vice, 
feems probable both from Scripture and reafon. So that, as on ooe 
band a few errors, if not perfifled in, but repented of and reformed, 
being confident with a prevaiHng good character, may be overlooked ; 
fo, on the other, a thoufand adts of charity or virtue of any kind, if 
done from indiredt views, or by perfons of hypocritical or bad hearts, 
will gain no favour from the general Judge. Of what confequeuce is 

X X 
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it then that we be (ure of our own integrity ! And how dreadful 
may the efFe6ts prove of going out of the prefent ftate of difciplioe, 
with one vicious habit uncorredtedt or with a temper of mind defec- 
tive in refpedt of one virtue ! 

Whether all the more fecret errors of per(bns of good chara^erSy 
of which they have (incerely repented, which they have for years la- 
mented with floods of undifTembled tears, and which they have thor- 
oughly reformed, will be difplayed to the full view of men and an- 
gels, feems a queflionable point : For it does not to reafon appear ab- 
lolutely necefTary : It being eafily enough conceivable, that the char- 
ader of a perfon may be determinable by Divine Wifdom, and capa- 
ble of being fet forth to the general view in a manner fuffidendiy (atit 
factory, without fo minute an examination. And if fo| it may be 
concluded, that the fincere penitent will be put to no needlefs pain* 
And if there is a pain more cruel than another, it is for a generous 
mind to be expofed to public fhame. Befides what reafon may fug- 
ged on this head, the numerous expreffions of Scripture, of ** blot- 
ting out the fins of penitents from the books . of remembrance ; of 
hiding, covering, and forgetting them," and the like, feem to fa- 
vour the opinion, that the character and conduct of penitents will be 
only fo far difplayed, as to (hew them to be fit objeds of the Divine 
Mercy. 






SECT. IV. 



Con/t derations on the Credibility of Scripture, 



I 



.T is not only to the ftudious and learned, that the proofs of 
Revelation lie level. All men, who will apply their faculties with 
the fame diligence and attention which they every day beftow upon 
the common affairs and even the amufements of life, may be ration- 
ally convinced, that they are under Divine Gpvernment, and muft 
feel, that they are accountable creatures ; upon which fundamental 
principles the whole fcheme of Revelation being conftrufted, they 
may eafily bring themfelves to fee the force of the evidence arifing 
from miracles and the completion of prophecy, particularly thofe re- 
lating to the Jewijh people ; which, in conjundion with the charac- 
ter of Mofes and the Prophets of Chrijli and his Apoftlcs ; a due 
attention to the nature and tendency of the doftrines and precepts 
contained in Scripture ; and the confideration of the eflabli/hmeiit 
of Chriftianity, fo wholly unaccountable upon any other footing, than 
its being from God ; may give full and well grounded fatisfadtion to 
any confiderate perfon, that all the objedions of the pppofers of Re- 
vealed Religion can never amount to fuch a degree of weight iB.the 
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ttrhole, as to over-balance the pofitive proof for it, or yield a fufficient 
proof that the whole is a forgery. 

At the fame time it mud be obferved, that to be qualified for ex- 
amining in a proper manner all the various arguments in favour of 
Revelation, requires a very extenfive knowledge in various ways, as 
in philological and critical learning, hiftory, and philofophy, natural 
and moral. Which (hews in a very ftrange light the prefumption of 
many men of fuperficial and narrow improvements, who pretend to 
oppofe religion, and rafhly enter ipto a difpute for which they are fo 
ill furniflied. • 

For it is the unfair and fallacious proceeding of many difingenuous 
oppofers of Revealed Religion, to detach fome (ingle branch of proof, 
or fome doubtful argument, and by caviling at that, endeavour to 
overturn the whole evidence for Revelation. But whoever will con- 
fider the fubje^l with candour, will fee, that it is of fuch an exten- 
five nature, comprehends fo many different views, and is eflabiifhed 
upon fuch a variety of arguments, drawn from different parts of 
knowledge, that the true flate, and full refult, of the evidence, upon 
the whole, cannot, by the nature of the thing, be reduced to one 
point ; and confequently, that taking any one narrow view of it» 
and judging from that, is the way to deceive ourfelves and others. 
It is indeed as if a man were rafhly to pronounce, that the earth is 
of no regular figure whatever, merely from obferving die irregularity 
of the j^Ips, and other ranges of mountains, which fill the eye of the 
traveller, while the whole globe is too large, and too near, for the 
human fight to comprehend its general figure* Yet the very firfl prin- 
ciples of geography (hew, that the protuberance of the highed moun- 
tain of the world, being but three miles perpendicular, is no greater 
irregularity upon a globe, eight thoufand miles in diameter, than the 
little roughneffes upon an orange are derogations from the general 
roundnefs of its figure ; as a mite, or other very fmall infeit, might 
be fuppofed to imagine them. 

To confider any complex fubjedt in a partial manner, exclufive of 
any ^material part, and without taking in the whole of it, is not con> 
fidering it as it is ; and fubjeds will not be underftood otherwife than 
as they are. Men of narrow minds may run themfelves, and defign- 
ing men others, into endlefs labyrinths, and inextricable errors : but 
Truth (lands upon its own eternal and immoveable bafis : and, Wif- 
dom will in the end be juftified of her children. 

The whole evidence of 'Revelation is not prophecy alone, nor 
miracles alone, nor the fublimity of its doftrines alone, nor the 
purity of its precepts alone, nor the character of Mo/es and the 
Prophets, Chrijf and his Apoflles alone, nor the internal charafter 
of fimplicity in the writings of Scripture alone ; nor any jone of the 
odier branches of proof alone ; but the joint coincidence and accumu- 
lated effedl of them all concentred. Now, he who can bring liim- 
felf to believe feriouflyy that fuch a number of amazing coincidencesy 
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fuch a Ttilety of evidence, prefomptive and pofitive, circtlmftantial 
and cfTintial, collateral and diieiJl, internal and external, fhould by* 
the Divine Providence be fufFered to concur, to the efFeftual and 
remedilefs deception of the mod inquifitive, judicious, and ingenuous 
part of mankind, muft have ftrange notions of the Divine oecoDomy 
in the moral. world. And he, who, in fpite of the fuper- abundant 
and accumulated evidence for the truth of Revelation, will fuffer 
himfelf to be mifled into oppofiiion againft it, merely on the account 
of fome (ingle circumftantial difficulty, muft have no head for judg- .- 
ing complicated evidence ; which yet every man has occaGon to 
weigh, and to aft upon almoft every day of his life. And he, who, 
from indire^ views of any kind, labours to miflead mankind into 
oppofition againft what would be infinitely to their advantage to 
receive, is the common enemy of truth, and of mankind. 

If the facred hiftory of Scripture has not the internal marks of 
truth, there is no reafon to give credit to any hiftory in the world; 
And to qneftion the veracity of ancient hiftory in the grofs, would 
be (to mention no other abfurd confequences) doubting whether there 
were any men of integrity in the world, till thefe four or tfve centu- 
ries laft paft. I'he remarkable coincidence betwixt facred and pro- ' 
fane hiftory fliews the genuinenefs of the former ; and its delivering 
grave and 'credible accounts of things, while many of the ancient 
^writers amufe us with fables evidently drawn from imperfect accounts 
of the facred ftory, plainly difcover Scripture to have been the 
original from which the other is an imperfeft copy. Of the founda- 
tion and meafure 6f certainty attainable by teftimony, I have treated 
clfewhere.* 

The fragments of ancient Ph/tjnedan hiftorians preferved by Euje- 
hius ; with what we have of ZenOy the Egyptian writers, whofe opin- 
ions and accounts of things are preferved by Dio^enesy Laertius^ Di- 
odorus Siculus, and others ; the fragments we have afcribed to Liuus^ 
Orpheasy Epicharmus ; The remains of Sanchoniathony Berofus,. Ale- 
netho, Philo Byh'tlusy Euryfus the Pythngoreariy Hipparchus^ Amellus 
the Plaioiitfl, Heraclttiis, Timaus, Cbalftdicus, (who writes oi Mofes) 
Homery He/tody Callimachusy Arijlophanesy PlatOy CicerOy Ovid, all 
thefe in what they fay of the creation, agree in the main with Mo/ts's 
account of it. Homer, Ifcjiod, Callimacbusy Ar'tjlohulusy Tkeopht- 
hs of Anttochy Luctany Dion Caffiusy Suetonius ^ JofephuSy Philoy 
TihuUusy mention;, or allude to, the univerfal cuftom of refting every 
leventh day. The Egyptian writers, PlatOy Slraboy Ovidy Firgily 
and others, mention tlie (late of innocence, and the Fall. Philo 
Bybliusy fiom Sanchoniathon 2.nd P/ularc/j, (hnWy that fevcral particu- 
lars of the Fail were received by tlie nioft ancient heathens. Ferdi- 
nand Mendeftus teftiflcs, tha: many particulars relating to Adam, EijSy 
the forbidden tree, and the fcrpeni, are to be found among the natives 

• See page i3i. 
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of PerUi, and the Philippine iflands. And the name of iljam is 
known ainpng the Indian Brachmansy which word has been by fonne 
thought to have been a corruption of Abrahamans ; and it has been 
thought probable that the religion of Zoroajlres and the Magi is de- 
rived fron* that patriarch. The truth of Mo/es's account of the 
flood is attefted by Btrofus^ Diodorus^ Vavros Pliny', Plutarch^ Lucian^ 
Molo^ Ntcolausy lyimafceriua, and others ; fome of whom mention 
the name of Noah^ the ark, and the dove. Jofephus Acojlay and 
Antonio Herrera affirm, that at Cuhay Mechoana, Nicaragua, and 
other parts of America, the memory of the flood, and the ark, are 
preferved, and were found, with ieveral other dodlrines, of mere 
revelation, upon the firft difcoveries of thofe places by^the Europeans. 
B.ut to proceed, Berofus, Manetho, Hejiod, Nicolaus, Damafctnus, 
and others, mention the age of the firft men to have been alnioft a 
l^houfand years. Plutarch, Maximus, Tyrius, Catullus, and others, 
Ipeak of an intercourfe between God and men in ancient times. — 
Porphyry, Jamblicus, and others, fpeak of angels. The hi (lory of 
the tower of Babel, under the poetical difguife of the giants to fcale 
heaven, is found in Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and the 
Sybilline Oracle quoted by Jofephus, Disdorus Siculus, Strabo^ Ta* 
ciius, Pliny, and Solinus, mention the deftrudlion of- Sodom and Go* 
morrah. The hiftory of Abraham and other patriarchs, agreeable to 
the writings of Mofes, is found in Philo Byblius, from Sanchoniathonf 
and in Berofus, Mccataus, Damafcenus, Artapanus, Eupolemus, De-. 
metrius, and jfujlin from Trogus Pompeius, who alfo gives Jofephus 
hiftory agreeable to Scripture. By feveral of thefe the principal adls 
of Mofes are related. Of whom mention is alfo made by Manetho^ 
Lyjimachus, Charemon, Diodorus Siculus, Longinus, Straho, Pliny, 
and Tacitus, Diodorus fpeaks of the dryibg up of tlie Red Sea. 
HerodotuSf Diodorus, Strabo, Philo Byblius, Arifiophancs, Tacitus, 
Horace, and Juvenal, mention the ceremony of circumcifion. Eu- 
febius tells us, that a book was written by Eupolemus on Elijah* s Mir- 
acles. The Hiftory of Jonah, is in Lycophron and Mneas Gazteus* 
Julian the Apoftate owns that there were infpired men among the 
Jenvs, Menander mentions the great drought in the time of Elijah* 
The hiftories of David smd Solomon are given in a pretty full manner 
in the remains of the Phanician Annals, and Damafctnus*s Kiftory, 
in Eupolemus, and Dius*s Phanician Hiftory, who fpeaks of riddles, 
or hard queftions, fcnt betwixt Solomon and Hiram ; of which alfo 
Menander the Ephejian Hiftorian, Alexander, Polyhijlor, and others, 
give an account. Haz,aely King of Syria, is mentioned by Jujiin, 
Menander the Hiftorian mentions Salmanafar, who carried the IfraeU 
itcs, or ten tribes, into that captivity, from which they are not yet 
returned. The name and expeditions of Sennacherib, King of Af 
fyria, are found in Berofus*^ Chaldaic's, and Herodotus*s Hiftory, 
which laft relates the deftrudlion of his vaft army (2 Kings xvii.) 
with a mixture of fable. Suetonius, Tacitup, Pliny the younger, 
and Numenius teftify, that there was fuch a perfoiLjia Jtfus Chrijl. 
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Hi« mtraclcs arc owned by Celfus, Julian the Apoftate, and the 
Jtv>yh writers, who oppofe Chriftianity. Porphyry y though an en- 
emy to the Chriflian Religion, fays, ** after Chr'iji was worfhipped, 
** no one received any benefit from the gods." Suetonius^ Tackutf 
Piinyf Julian the Apoftate, and the Jewijb writers, mention his 
being put to death. And Tacitui affirms, that many were put to 
death for their adherence to his religion. A very particular and 
favourable account of the character and behaviour of the firft Chrif- 
dans is given by PSny, in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, ftill extant. 
Pblegony in his Annals, mentions the miracles of St. Peter. And 
St. Paul is celebrated in a fragment of Longinus among eminent 
orators. The Hiftory of our Saviour's life, death, refurredion, and 
tfcenfion, was declared by the Apoftles in the face of his enemies, 
and in the very country, where he lived, died, and rofe again. — 
They wrot^ their accounts in Greek, which w'as univerfally under- 
ftood, and related the things, as they paiTed a very few years before, 
and which muft have been firefli in every body's memory. The name 
of Jcfus muft have been entered into thi public tables, or regitters, 
at his birth. To which accordingly Jujlin Martyr and TertuUian 
appeal. And the account of his death and refurredlion muft, ac- 
cording to the cuftom, when any thing remarkable happened in any 
of the Provinces of the Empire, have been fent to the Court of 
Rome. The memory of the flaughter of the innocents is preferved 
by Augujlus*s remark on HerocPs cruelty. The miraculous darknefs 
at our Saviour's crucifixton (which was undoubtedly fupernatural ; it 
being impoflible that the fun (hould be eclipfed by the moon, which 
was then in oppoiition) is affirmed by TertuUian to have been upon 
record in his time in the public regifters. Our Saviour is feveral 
times mentioned by Jofepbus ; though not in fuch a manner as fo ex- 
traordinary a charadler deferved. But nothing is more common than 
fuch unexpeAed neglects in hiftorians. Be/ides, it is probable that 
Jofephtis might be under fome conftraint in touching upon the fubje6t 
of Chrijl and his Religion ; as he makes honourable mention of John 
Baptijl, and of James the brother of Jefus ; to whofe murder he 
afcribes the deftruflion of Jerufalem. 

Such public pafTages as the dumbnefs infli^ed on Zacharius, while 
the people were waiting without the temple ; of the wife men from 
the eaft ; of the murder of the innocents ; of our Saviour's driving 
fome hundreds, probably, of people out the outer court of the tem- 
ple, immediately after his triumph, which muft have alarmed the 
whole city ; the prodigies at his death ; the dreadful end of Judas 
Jfcariot ; the names of the Roman Emperor, and Governor, of 
Herod, of the High Prieft of Nicodemus, of Jofeph, of Arimathaa^ 
of Gamaliel, Dionyjius the J*r£Opagile^ Scrgius Paulus, Simon Magus, 
Felix, King Agrippa, Teriullus, Gallio, and many other perfons of 
the highcft rank mentioned with great freedom, (hew, that the hif- 
torians were under no apprehenCon of being detected ; and, at the 
^me time, eftablUh the genuinenefs of the New-Teftament Hiftory 
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by chronological and geographical endences. Nor would aDy fet of 
impoftors have overloaded their fcheme with fuch a number of cir- 
cumflances no way necefiary to it, for fear of committing fome bluo- 
der, which might have detected them. The miraculous power of 
infliding death upon oiFendersy as in the cafe of Ananufs and Safh- 
fbira, and blindnefs in that of Elymas^ was not a thing to be boafted 
ofy if it had not been true ; becaufe of the danger of being called to 
account by the civil maglftrate. And that the New-Teftament Hif^ 
tory is not a forgery of latter times, is much better eftabltihed, than 
that the ^neid> the Metamorphofis, and Horace^ s work^, w^re writ 
in the Augujlan age. For none of them was authenticated by whole 
churchesy nor are they cited by muftitudes of authors cotemporarj 
with them> as the apoflolical writings are by Barnabas^ Cleme^tt 
Romanusy Ignatius^ Polycarpy and the reft, and acknowledged to be 
the genuine works of the authors, whofe names they bear, by ene- 
mies> as Tripo^ Julian the Apoftate, and others of the earlieft ages^ 
and authenticated by fucceeding writers through every following 
period. The numerous ancient apologifts for Chriftianity, in their 
addrefles to the Emperors, confirm the particulars of the New-Tefta- 
mpnt HiAory by their appeals to records then extant^ and perfoos 
then living. And hiilory (hews, that thofe appeals were fo convinc- 
ing as to gain the Chriftians from time to time favour and mercy from 
the Emperors. 

That the Mofaic hiftory of the Patriarchs, and their pofterity the 
Jews and Ifraelites, is genuine, is in a manner viiible at this day from 
the prefent ctrcumftances of that part of them, who are diftinguifhed 
from ail other people, I mean the Jewt^ or the pofterity of the two 
tribes : for thofe of the ten are, according to the predictions of 
prophecy, at prefent uBdiftingwilhed, though hereafter to be reftored 
with their brethren the Jews- to their own land. There is no fuch 
minute and circumdantial proof, that the lialsans are the defcendants 
of the ancient Romans, or the French of the Gauls. 

It is to be obferved, that the miraculous and fupernatural parts of 
the facred ftory depend on the very fame authority as the common, 
and accordingly related in the fame manner ; and the whole hangs 
Co together, and reds on the fame foundation, that they mud either 
be both true, or both falfe. But no one ever imagined the latter to be 
the cafe. 

The fimplicity of the Scripture accounts of the raoft (Iriking and 
amazing events any where related, their being defcribed in the fame 
artlefs and unaffedled manner as the common occurrences of hiftory, 
is at lead a very ilrong prefumption, that the relators had no deiign 
of any kind, but to give ^ true reprefentation of fa<fts. Had Mo/ei, 
the mod ancient of hidorians, had any defign to impofe upon man- 
kind, could he, in his account of the creation, the flood, the de- 
drudion of SoJo^ and Gomorah by fire, from heaven, of the efcape 
of the Ifraflltijb people from Egyftiau tyraDDy^ aad their paflage 
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thronj»h the wildernefs under his own condu6^, (a retreat more.re- 
marluble than that of the ten thoufand under Xenophofiy which makes 
fuch a figure in hiftory) could the relator of thele amazing events 
have avoided expiating and ilourifhing upon fuch aflonifhing fcenesy 
had they been mere invention ? Would the fabulous writer of a fet of 
adventures^ of which himfelf was the fidlitious hero, have fpoke of 
himfelf with the modefty which appears in the Mofaic Hiftory ? 
Would he have reprefented himfelf as capable of timidity, diffidence, 
or pafljon ? Would he have immortalized his own weaknefles ? Had 
the inventor of the Scripture account of Mraham^ and his pofterity, 
intended his fiditious hiftory as an encomium upon that people, as 
P'irgil did his ^tteid on his countrymen, would he have reprefented 
them as perverfe, difobedicnt people, fo often under the difplealure 
of their God ; condemned to wander forty years, and perifh at laft 
to the number of many thoufands in the wildernefs, to the Teeming 
difparagement of the wifdom of their leader ; ever deviating into 
the wotfhip of idols, contrary to what might have been expedbed 
from the numerous miracles wrought in their favour by the true God, 
a circumf lance very improper to be dwelt on, as being likely to bring 
the truth of thofe miracles into queflioo with fuperficial readers ? 

Would the inventors of ihe New-Teftament Hiftory, fuppofing it 
a l^f^ion, have given an accouni of fuch a ferics of miracles in the 
cool and unaffedted manner they do, had they not been genuine ? 
Couivi ihey have avoided fome flights of fancy in defcribing fuch 
wonders, as the feeding of thoufands with almoft nothing ; the^cur- 
ing of difeafes, calming of tenipefts, driving evil fpirits from their 
holds, and calling the dead out of their graves, with a word ? Could 
they have given an account of the barbarities inflided on the moft 
inrjoccnt and amiable of all characters, v/ithout working up their 
Biirration to the pitch of a tragedy I 

Mild not a man be out of his wits before he could think of writing 
a fet of grave dire<51ions about the conduct of miraculous and fuper- 
natural gifts, as of fpeaking foreign languages, which the fpeakers 
had never learned ; foretelling future events, and the like ; muft not 
a man be diftradled, who, in our times, when no fuch miraculous 
gifts fubfill, fhould write of them as common and unqueflionable ? 
This the Apoftle Paul, one of the moft judicious writers of anti- 
quity, facred or profane, does in a variety of places ; mentioning 
tl;em incidentally and without going out of his way to prove the ex- 
illcnce of them, and even depreciating thenl in comparifon with 
moral virtues. What is to be concluded from hence, but that thofe 
miraculous gifts were at that time as notorious, and common, as per- 
haps the knowledge of mathematics, or any other fcience, is now 
among us ? 

Miracles being a very important part of the evidence for Revela- 
tion, it is proper to confidcr a little that fubjedt. And firft, one 
vould wonder, that ever it (hould have occurred to any per£b% that 
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the pFoof from miracles is a weak or fufpicious one, fuppofing the 
miracles to be really fuch, and nothing inconliftent in tlie dodrine 
they are brought in proof of. For nothing feems more reafonable to 
expedl, than that, if the Author of Nature (hould choofe to be Hke- 
wife Author of Revelation, he Ihould (h^w his concern in the eftab- 
lifhment or promulgation of fuch Revelation, by exerting that power 
over nature, which we know he is pofT^fTed of, and for which we be- 
lieve and adore him, as the Author of Nature. Can any thing be 
more reafonable to expedl than that He, who firft breathed into man 
the breath of life, (hould, in order to aflure mankind, that a partic- 
ular mejQTage comes from Him, give power to thofe he employs ia 
carrying fuch meflage, to redore ilfo to the dead ; or than that He^ 
who made the elements of the natural world, fhould authenticate his 
revealed laws by giving to thofe, whom he employs in promulgating 
them, a power over nature, a command of the elements of air and 
water ; fo that winds may ceafe to rage, and waves to roll at their 
word ? There is indeed all the reafon in the world to believe, that 
thofe very objejSlors againft the propriety of miracles, as a proof of 
a Revelation coming from God, would have found fault with Chrif- 
tianity, had there been no account of miracles in Scripture, as de- 
ficient in ORe very ftrong and convincing evidence of a Divine Ori- 
ginal. 

The proper definition of fuch a miracle as may be fuppofed to be 
worked by Divine Authority for proof ot a Revelation from God, ^ 
is, An immediate and extraordinary effedt of power fuperior to all 
human ; exhibited in prefence of a competent number of credible 
witnefFes, in fuch a manner as to be fubjedl to their deliberate 
examination ; exprefsly declared to be intended for eflablifhing a 
doflrine in itfelf reafonable, and ufeful for the improvement of man- 
kind in virtue. 

Firft, a proper miracle, in the theological fenfe^ rauft be an imme- 
diate and extraordinary efFe<5l of power, exhibited exprefsly for the 
purpofe. For the application of any of the conftant and regular 
powers or properties of natural bodies, in however artful, or to com- 
mon people inconceiveable, a manner, is no miracle ; elfe all tlie 
arts, efpecially chemiflry, might be faid to be fyflems of miracles. 
The pretended miracle of the liquefadlion of the blood of Saint 
Januarlus, with which the priefts in Popifh countries yearly delude 
the ignorant people, is no more than the natural tStdi of a certiaa 
liquor dropped upon a mafe of a particular gummy, or refinous fub- 
ftance, which difTolves in a mai^ner as little miraculous, as that of a 
lump of fugar, upon which water is dropped. But to proceed. 
The miraculous work performed muft be the cfFe£l of a power/w/^r/or 
to all human. It is not necefTary that it be fuperior 10 angelic power. 
Becaufe our beft notions of the Divine oeconomy lead us to believe 
ihat fpiritual beings are the inflruments of God for the advantage of 
mankind. So that while we believe this, to quedion a miracle per* 
formed by a good angel, would be infuUing Heayeo itfeli. Aod 
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nay reafooably conclude from the tendency of the doArine or laws 
to be eftablifhed, whether the miracle is wrought by a good or evil 
being, according to our Saviour's reafoning, Matth. xii. 25, • A 
miracle performed in confirmation of a dodtrine tending to promote 
and eftablifh virtue in the world, and to defeat the defigns which evil 
beings may haveagainfl mankind, may reafonably be concluded to be 
wrought by the power, not of a fiend, but a good fpirit, and contrari- 
wife. For it is reafonable to expedl a being to exert his power for 
the advancement of what is agreeable to his own charader, and not 
for the contrary purpofe. 

Some miracles may be conceived not to be clearly ^ and indij^uiablyf 
above all human power ; and yet to be genuine miracles. Some of 
the works of Mofes were fuch, that the Egyptian artifls could imitate 
them in fome manner, delufive mdeed, and defedlive ; but which 
rendered it at leaft difputable whether they were wholly above human 
power, or not. Nor is it necefTary, that every Divine miffion be fo 
authenticated as to put its genuinenefs beyond all pojffible quefliou. It 
is enough, if, upon the whole, there be a confiderable overbalance of 
credibility. For, after all, direft Revelations of all kinds, are ever 
to be confidered as exuberances of Divine Goodnefs ; as advantages 
beyojiJwhsLt rational agents, in mod cafes, have any ground to expedt ; 
and are therefore by no means to be thought deficient, if they want 
this or that evidence, and be not attended with all the circumftances 
of convidbicn which our fantaftical imaginations could invent. The 
leaft and lowed degree of fupernatural afHftance is more than we had 
any reafon to expe«5l, or pretence to demand. And had we never 
been bleft with any clear and extenfive Revelation, we fhould have 
been altogether without excufe in acting a wicked part, and flifling 
the light of^ natural confcience. 

Others of the Scripture miracles, and thofe by far the mod con^ 
fiderable part, are fuch as to be clearly and unqueftionably above all 
human power. Of this fort are the dividing of the Red Sea, the 
curing inveterate difeafes with a word, and railing the dead. 

A miracle ought (in order to its being received by thoie who were 
rot eye-witnefTes) to have been wrought in the prefence of fuch a 
number of credible witnelTes, as to render it unlikely that there fhould 
have been any delufion. Though it may be poffible, that the fenfes 
of one or two perfons may be deceived, it is not to be fuppofed, that 
thofe of any number fliould. And the greater the number of the 
witnefTes is (fuppofing them credible) the probability of their bebg 
all at the fame time under a delufion becomes the lefs, till it comes to 
be wholly incredible and inconceivable. And then their teftimony 
becomes unqueflionable. This necefTary condition efFc(ftuaily ex- 
cludes fuch pretended miracles as thofe of Mahomei^s vlfion, which 
pafTed wholly without *wltnefs. For our Saviour's reafoning is unde- 
niably juft ; if a man bear record of hlmfclfy his record Is not true ; 
that is, the mere aflertion of a perfon, who, for any thing that ap- 
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peirs, may be interefted to deceive, is not a fufEcient ground of cred- 
it. On this account alfo that mod monfbous^nfult upon all the fenfes 
and faculties of mankind, Tranfubftantiation, is effectually cut off 
from all pretenfions to the charader of a miracle. For the wafer is 
fo far from having been ever turned into a whole Chrift before any 
credible witnefs, or witneffes : that every perfon, before whom it has 
been attempted or pretended to be done, has had, or might have had, 
the affurances of both fenfe and underftanding, that it remained (till 
as much wafer as ever. 

The witneffes of a miracle muft be credible. They muft be under 
no vifible temptation to deceive 5 and they muft be perfons of fuch 
underftanding as to be equal to the iexamination of the pretended mir-* 
acle. The pretended miracles of the Papifts may on very juft grounds 
be fufpedted ; as we know what immenfe profits that worldly church 
gets by deluding the people. The workers of the Scripture-miracles 
were under no temptation to bribe witneffes, but quite to the contrary. 
For they all loft, and none of them gained any thing fecular by their 
works. Mofes forfook the court of Pharaoh^ to wander many years 
in the wildernefs, and die there. The prophets fuffered perfecution 
and death for their plainnefs in reproving the fafhionable vices of their 
times. The bleffed Saviour of the world, and his apoftles, and the 
firft profelytes to Chriftianity, expofed themfelves to every kind of 
aiHidion and diftrefs, and to violent and infamous deaths. So that 
they cannot, with any (hadow of reafon, be fufpedted of having bri- 
bed witneffes to teftify to their miracles ; nor indeed had they any 
fecular advantage to offer in order to gain profelytes. 

The witneffes of a fuppofed miracle muft, in order to its credi- 
bility, be fuppofed perfons of fuch 'underftanding, as to*be equal to 
the examination of the fa<St. Now the Scripture-miracles were per- 
formed before fuch numbers, that, according to the common courfe 
of human capacities, they muft have been feen and examined by 
many perfons, not only of fufEcient underftanding for inquiring into 
a fimple fadt, but of more fhrewdnefs and fagacity than ordinary. 
Nor was there any fuperior capacity neceffary to determine whether 
the Red-Sea was really miraculoufly divided, when the thoufands of 
Ifrael paffed through it in full march, and faw the waters as a wall 
on their right hand, and on their left. Nor was there any occafion 
for great fagacity to convince thofe who faw fome hundreds^of dif- 
eafed people healed with a word, that real miracles were wrought. 
Nor was there any fubtlety of difcernment neceffary to convince the 
difciples of Chrifly who had converfed with him for feveral years, 
who heard him fpeak as never man fpoke, chat he who after his 
death appeared to feveral hundreds together, and often converfed 
intimately with the eleven, for fix weeks, was the fame perfon, 
their well know Lord andMafter, whom they faw crucified oa 
mount Calvary* 
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It is faid in the above definition of a proper miracle, that, in order 
to credibility, it is neceffar}-, that the ciftdt be fuch as to be fubjeft 
to the full examination of the fpec'lators. Tliere are very few of 
die Scripture-miracles that were net of too fublbntial and permanent 
a. nature, to be in any manner imitated by the prajligi^j or tricks of 
impoftors. A fudden appearance, for a fhort time, oi any fhangc 
and unaccountable kind, might he queflioned. But a body difeafed 
for many years, cured with a word, a withered limb reftored in a 
moment, a diftrafted brain inflantly ledicfTed, a daemon authori* 
tativcly difpoflcfled, a man four days buried, recalled to life ; thefc 
are effects of power too iubftantial to be midaken ; and too lading to 
be fufpcdted of having pafTed thiough a fuperficiai examination. 

Laftly, it is faid in the above definition of a proper and credible 
miracle, that it muft be declared by the worker of it to be wrought 
cxprefly in confirmation of fome particular do(5lrine, which doftrine 
inuft be fuch as to commend itfelf to the unprejudiced reafon of 
mankind, and to bear the marks of a revelation worthy of God, 
and ufeful for men. A miracle, or wonderful t^tGif conne(5led with 
no particular dodlrine, is to be called a natural or artificial phaenome- 
non, or a prodigy ; not a miracle in a theological fenfe, which iaft 
alone 13 what we are at prefent concerned with. 

No miracle whatever, nor any number of miracles, would be fulfi- 
cient to prove twice two to be five. Becaufe we are more clearly 
and undoubtedly certain of the proportions of numbers, than of any 
thing fupernatural. And all miracles are fupernatural. And it 
would be abfurd to imagine that the infinitely wife Author of reafon 
ihould cxpe^l us to queftion the certain information of our reafon 
upon evidence Icfs ccria'm. 

Again, if miracles arc pretended to be wrought in proof of a 
do^rine which leads to any vicious or impious pradice, as we may, 
by a proper examination, and due ufe of our faculties, be more cer- 
tain, that inch a doflrinc cannot be from God, than v/e can be, that 
a pretended miracle, in fupport of it, is from him ; it is plain, we 
are /to reject both the-doclrine and pretended miracle, as infufficient 
againfl the clear and unqudHonabledidtates of reafon. But if mira- 
cles, anfwering in every part the above diffiaition, are wrought^ before 
credible witnefies, in cxprefs attcfbtion of a dodtrine, though not 
difcovewble by reafon, yet not contradidlory to it, and tending to 
ih^ advancement of virtue and happincrsi we ought in any reafon to 
conclude luch miracles, when properly atteded, to have been perform- 
ed by the power of God, or of fome being authorifed by him ; 
and may judge ourfelvcs fdfe in receiving them as fuch ; becaufe we 
cannot fuppofe that God woi^id Icwz Ins creatures in a ftate obnox- 
ious to remediiefs delufion ; n.iy, v/e cannot but think it criminal to 
ncrlcL^, or oppof^.^, miracles la {^ich a manner attefted, or the doc« 
trine ir»tcndcd to Vz .;!l -bliilr.d b-v :!\cti. 
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It has been objected againft the account, we have in Scripture, of 
innumerable miracles performed by Mof€s\ and the prophet^, Chrifif 
and his apoflles ; That it is not likely, they fhould be true, becaufe 
we have none fuch in our times. That, as we have no experience' 
of miracles, we have no reafon to believe that ever there were any 
performed. 

Suppodng it v/ere ftri^Iy true, that we have no experience, or 
ocular conviction, of the polKbility of miracles, which is by no 
means to be taken for granted ; thofe whq urge this objedtion, would 
do well to conlider, before they embark their unbelief upon it, how 
far it will carry them. If, becaufe we fee no miracles now, we may 
fafely argue, that there never were any, it will be as good fenfe to 
fay, Becaufe we now fee an earth, a fun, moon, and flars ; there 
never was a time, when they were not; there never was a time, 
when the Divine Wifdom governed his natural, or moral fyftem other- 
wife than he does now ; there are no diiferent ftates of things, nor 
any different exigencies in confequence of thofe differences ; it is ab- 
furd to conceive of any change in any one particular, or in the general 
oeoonomy of the univerfe. 

The account we have in the New-Teflament, of the daemoniacs 
miraculoufly cured by our Saviour, has, particularly, been thought 
to pinch fo hard, that fome have, in order to get rid of the difficulty, , 
attempted, (in my humble opinion, altogether unwarrantably) to ex- 
plain away the whol^ doctrine of pofleflion. by fpirits. How comes 
it, fay the objectors, that we read of fuch numbers of perfons in 
Chrlft^s time pofleffed with daemons ; while we have no inftances of 
any fuch in our days? To this, fome gentlemen, whofe abilities I, 
ihculd be proud to equal, and of whofe (incere belief of Chriftianity 
I have no more doubt than of my own, have given an anfwer, which 
I cannot help thinking extremely hurtful to the caufe. *• The 
Dsemoniacs," fay thofe gentlemen, " were no more than mad people, 
** who were not then, nor are now, pofTefTed with fpirits, any more 
** than other difeafed perfons. Their being fpoken of as pofTefled, 
" was no other than a common way of expreffing their difeafe or 
** diftrefs ; and the difpoff-ffing them, was only the cure ; v/hich 
'* was ftiil miraculous." But, if any man can reconcile this notion 
with the accounts we have from the Evangelilh, he muft have a key, 
v/hich, I own, I am not mafter of. That a fet of grave hiftorians, 
lacred hiftorians, fhould fill up their narration with accounts of what 
was fald by fuch a number of madmen ; th^t thofe madmen fhould 
univerfally fpeak to better purpofe, than the bulk of thofe who were 
in their fenfes ; that they fhould at once, the fiift moment they cafl 
their eyes on our Saviour, know him to be the Chrift, while fome 
even of his own difciples hardly knew Vv'hat to think of him; that 
our Saviour himfeif ihould enumerate his cafting out evil fpirits, 
befides curing difeafes, as a miracle entirely fcparate, and of its own 
kind, and mention his conqueft over Satan and his wicked fpirits, as 
a mark of his being the true MeJJ:cJ: ; that he fhouM allow his difci- 
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pies to continue in a miftake with refpe^ to a point of fuch confe- 
quence ; that he (hould advife them to rejoice more in th: thought of 
their names being written in heaven, th^n in their having received 
power over fpirits, without telling them at the fame time, that they 
were altogether in a miftake about tneir having received any fuch 
power ; that we (hould be gravely told that the madnefs ( not the 
ipirits) which poifeflcd the men in tombs, iotreated our Saviour to 
fend it into the herd of fwine ; that the madnefs (not the fpirit) 
fhould fo often intreat and adjure him not to fend it to the place of 
torment before the time, that is, probably, before the laft judgment, 
or perhaps an earlier period fpoken of in the Apocalypfe ; that all thefe 
folemn accounts (hould be given in fuch a hiftory, and nothing to 
fhew them to be figurative, nor, as far as I can fee, any pofEbility of 
underftanding them otherwife than lltterally ; feems wholly unaccount- 
able. Nor can I help thinking that the folution is incomparably 
harder to grapple with than the difficulty. I deny not, that there 
are pa(rHges in the gofpels, where a difeafe is in one place fpoken of 
as an infli(5lion of an evil fpirit, and in another as a mere difeafe. 
But this does not at all affeft the point in difpute ; becaufe the queftion 
is not, Whether the daemoniacs fpoken of in the gofpels were not 
perfons labouring under a bodily complaint befides the po/Te/fion by 
evil fpirits ; but. Whether the people laid to be poffefTed, were at all 
poffeffed, or not. If a perfon, whofe brain was diftempered, was 
likewife pofle(red with an evil fpirit, he might with fufficient pro- 
priety be fpoke of in one place as a lunatic, and in another as a 
dacmoniac. 

I (hould humbly judge it a much more eafy and natural way of 
getting over this difficulty, to proceed upon our Saviour's anfwer to 
his difciples concerning the man born blind. " Neither did this 
*' man fin," fays he, (in any extraordinary manner) nor his parents ; 
" but that the works of God might be made manifeft in him." If 
the whole human fpecies are offenders, and at all times deferving of 
punifhment, where is the difficulty of corxeiving, that it might be 
fuitable to the Divine fcheme ef government, that at the time of our 
Saviour's appearance, or any other period, a greater variety of pun- 
ifhments might be fuifcrcd to fall upon a guilty race of beings, and 
afterwards, through the Divine mercy, their fufFerings might be 
abated. Particularly, is there not even a propriety in God's giving 
to Satariy and his angch, the ancient and inveterate oppofcrs of the 
Mefflihy and his kingoom, a fliort triumph over mankind, in order 
ro render the Mcfftalis vi«^ory over him more confpicuous and more 
glorious. This I fay on the fuppoGtion, that poifeiliion by evil fpirits 
was altogether peculiar to thofe ancient times ; and that there is at 
prefcnt abfoluteiy no fuch thing in any country in the world. But, 
before any perfon can pofitivciy affirm, that there is no fuch thing ia 
our times as pofrefiion by fpirits, he muft be fure of his knowing 
perfectly the natures and pv^wers of fpirits, and be able to (hew the ' 
abfolute impoffibility of a Ipirit's having communication with em- 
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bodied minds ; and mud be capable of (hewing, that all the fymp- 
toms and appearances in difeafes, in madnefs, and in dreams, are 
utterly inconfiftent with the notion of fpirits having any concern 
with our fpecies. Now to eftablifh this negative will be fo far from 
being eafy to do, that, on the contrary, univerfal opinion, as well 
as probability, and the whole current of revelation, are on the op- 
pofite, fide. Who can fay that it is abfurd to imagine fuch a ftate 
of the human frame, efpecially of the brain, as may give fpiritual 
agents an opportunity of making irapreffions upon the mind ? Who 
cay fay, that fleep may not lay the mind open to the impreflions of 
foreign beings ; and that waking again may not, by fome laws of 
Nature unknown to us, exclude their communications ? Who can 
fay, that part (I do not fay all) of the fVmptoms in phrenetic, epi- 
leptic, l.unatic, and melancholic cafes, efpecialljr in the more violent 
paroxyfms, may not be owing to the agency of fpirits ? Wet e this 
to be allowed, it would not at all vacate the ufe of medicines or 
dieting. For if the accefs of fpirits to our minds depends upon the 
ftate of our bodies, which it is no way abfurd to fuppofe, it is evi- 
dent, an alteration in the ftate of the body may prevent their accefs 
to our minds, and deprive them of all power over us ; and in that 
light medicines and regimen may be cffedual even againft fpirits, fo 
far as they may be concerned, by being fo againft the natural difor- 
der of the frame occafioned merely by the difeafe. So that there 
may, for any thing we know to the contrary, be dreams, in which 
foreign agenis may be concerned, and there may be others occafion- 
ed by mere fumes of indigeftion, as the poet fpeaks. There may be 
epileptics and maniacs, who are fo from mere obftruftlons and difor- 
ders in the brain and nerves ; and there may at this day be others 
attacked by thofe maladies, whofe diftrcfs may be heightened by 
wicked fpirits. The amazing ftrength of even women and youths, 
in fome of their violent fits, feems to countenance a fufpicion, that 
fomething a6ts in them, feparate from their own natural force, and 
which is hardly to be accounted for from any extraordinary flow of 
animal fpirits. And why in ScriptHre we fhould have fo many ac- 
counts of revelations communicated in dreams ; from whence proba- 
bly the Heathens, ever fince Horner^ have had the fame notion; 
feems unaccountable upon any other footing, than that of fuppofing 
fome natural mechanical conne(5lion between a particular ftate of the 
bodily frame, and communication from feparate fpirits. The be- 
haviour of the prophet in the Old Teftamcnt, who calls for an in- 
ftrument of mufic, when he waits for an infpiration, does likcwife 
countenance the fame notion ; as if the natural effeft of melody was 
to open the way to the mind in a mechanical manner, in order to tlie 
more full admilEon of the fupernatural communications. To con- 
clude what I would fay on* the difficulty of the dasmoniacs in the 
gofpel-hiftory, I do not pretend to decide v/hich is the true folution. 
All I contend for is, That to explain away the reality of the prefence 
of fpirits, is, in my opinion, unwarrantable and dangerous, and re- 
moving a lefs dii&culty to put a greater in its place. 
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To return to the general objediion I was upon before this digreffioD, 
•which was. That we have no reafon to believe there ever were any 
miracles, becaufe we have no experience of any in our times ; I 
have to fay farther, that the objedtion is not founded upon truth ; 
at lead not upon an unqueflionable truth. For many perfons of 
good judgment have declared it to be their opinion, that among the 
innumerable fidlitious accounts of fupernatural appearances and prodi- 
gies, fome, even in thefe later ages, are in fuch a manner authenti- 
cated, that to deny them a man mufl deny every information he can 
receive by any means whatever, befides his own immediate fenfes, 
which does not feem highly rational. Befides, are not the comple- 
tions of a multitude of prophecies, which we have at this day extant 
before our eyes, as the predicted lading ruinous (late of Babylvn and 
TyrCf the total fubjeftion to the latefl ages, of the once illuftrious 
kingdom of Egypt^ the remaining marks of the general deluge ; the 
unequalled and unaccountable condition of the Jews for fo long a 
period of time ; the eflablifhment and continuance to the end of the 
world of the Chridian religion, — are not thefe (landing miracles 
confpicuous in our time ? But of this more el fe where. Upon the 
whole, it is evident, that if the obj.dlion was founded on truth, it 
could not be valid, becaufe different periods may require diFerent 
meafures of government; and to fay that there could never have 
been any miracles, becaufe there arc none now (were it true that 
there are no effects of miraculous interpofition remaining in our 
times) would be as abfurd as to fay, that tl.c axis of the earth mud 
point exactly the fame way it did two thoufand years ago ; whereas 
the obfervatious of ancient adronomers have put the doctrine of its 
continual change of direction, and the procefiion of the equinoxes, 
out of all pofHbie doubt. But if the ol)jc(5tion is not founded upon 
truth, it mult of courfe fall to the ground. 

Prophecy is a miraculous hidory, or account of events before they 
happen. This being unquedionabjy above the reach of human capa- 
city, it is a proper and convincing evidence, that the revelation in 
which it is given is not a human production. To pretend to deter- 
mine the foundation, or the -moiius, of the prcfcience of the a6tions 
of free agents, may be wholly out of our reach in the prefent date. 
But we can form fome conception of its being polTible, in fome fuch 
manner as the following, though it may not perhaps be fafe to affirm, 
that the following is a true account of it. 

Do we not commonly fee indances of very found judgments padld 
by wife men on the future condudl of others ? May we not fuppofe, 
that angels, or other beings of fuperior rc;;ch, may be capable, frcni 
their more exa6l knowledge of Human Nature, to pafs a much more 
certain judgment of the future behaviour of our fpecies ? And is 
there any thing lefs to be expefled, than that He who made u?, 
who perfe(5tly knows our frame, who immediately perceives the mod 
fecret motions of our mind, and likewlfe forefees with the utmod 
cxadtnefs, and without a poflibility of being deceived, the whole 
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proceeding and concurrent circumflances in which any of his creatures 
can at any future time be engaged (as it is evident, that all things are 
the efFcifl of his direding providence, except the adions of free 
creatures, to whom he has given liberty and power of action within 
a certain fpherej is any thing lefs to be expeded, I fay, than that 
our infinitely wife Creator (hould form a judgment, fuitable to his 
wifdom, of the future condudl of his creatures ? And to imagine 
that this judgment ihould at all effe<S the future behaviour of the 
creature, feems as groundlefsas to conclude that one. created being's 
judging of the future conduct of another fhould anally influence and 
over-rule his condu^. The judgment is, by the fuppoiition, form- 
ed upon the charadter of the perfon judged of, not the charac- 
ter influenced by the judgment. There are fome paflages of Scrip- 
ture, which feem to lead us to this manner of conception of this 
4iiEcult point. 

When David ( i Sam. xxii. 12.) purfued by the inveterate hatred 
of king Saulf confulted the oracle, whether, if he (laid in the city 
of Keilahf the people of that city would give him up to his enemy ; 
the anfwer he received was. That they would. It is plain in this cafe, 
that the Divine prefcience of the condud of that people, in the event 
of David's truding himfelf into their hands, did not arife from God's 
having decreed that they fhouid give up David: for if it had beea 
decreed, it mud have come to pafs. Nor was their treachery fore- 
known becaufe it was future : For it was not future, having been di(^ 
appointed, and never coming to be executed. Nor could it be event- 
ually predetermined, that in cafe of David's ftayiag is the city, the 
people fhould give him up into the hands of his enemy. For the 
event fhews, that it was not the Divine fchemes that he fliould fall 
into the fnare, but that he fhould efcape it. There feems nothing 
therefore left to conclude, but that the Divine prefcience of the con- 
duct of the people of Keilah was founded in a thorough and perfedl 
infight into the treacherous character of that people, and perhiips the 
knowledge of adtual defigns formed by them to betray David into the 
hands of the king. 

Again, when God foretells {Gen, xviii. 19.) that Abraham 
would ** command his houfehold after him, and they would keep 
** the way of the Lord ;*' he plainly fhews upon what that prefcience 
was grounded, in faying, " I know him, that he will command," 
&c. That is, I fo fully know his zeal and affection for the true 
Ood, that I forefee he will fet up and fupport my worfhip in his fami- 
ly, and enjoin it his poflerity, in oppofition to the idolatry and poly- 
Uieifm which prevails among the heathen around. 

In the fame manner, in the New-Teftament, though the apoftle 
Paul foretells, that there fhould not be a life loft of thofe who failed 
with him, notwithftanding the feverity of the tempcft ; we find after- 
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^vardst that the pr^ditfoa depended Qjpop the faikmilaytog in ji^k 
;ltiip* So that prpbably what was forefeen was, that the fliip and 
crew might be wed by the Ml of the Mors ; and that, if thq^ de- 
fcrted itt it muft periilu 

' Thefe, and other paflages, which might be quoted, feem to fiiroor 
the preceding attempt to foive part of the difEculty of the Diviile 
-jMrefcience of the adtons of free creaturei. Bat it ronft ilill be con- 
Icfled, that the fulijed is involTcd in fuch intricacfes as we Audi nbt 
' in all probability be Aie to clear up in the prelent ftate. Howerer it 
-be, we are not inmediately concerned mth any thing but what may 
aftd our doing onr duty : And thatlndthcr prefcience, nor any 
thing elfe, does any way abridge our fteedoa in performing that, and 
fb fecuring our finaf happinefs, we need not ufe any reafoning to be 
convinced. We hate no other aflurance that we exift, than (ieeling : 
And we have the fame for our freedom. Every man feels, that in 
all his adtionsy whether virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, he is natur- 
ally free. And what we feel we cannot bring ourfelves ferioufly to 
doubt if we would, though we may cavil at any thing. 

That many parts of Scripture prophecy, not yet accomplished, are 
obfcure, and of doubtful fignification ; to that the moll learned in- 
terpreters are divided in their fentiroeats about what may be intended 
by them, muft be acknowledged. And that this is no more than 
might have been expeded, will appear by confidering, that had many 
future events been too clearly predided, the obftinacy of men might 
have rendered miracles neceiTary upon every occaHon to bring about 
the completion of them. ' 

With all the prctepded obfcurity of prophecy, there are ftill 
enough of unqueflionable and confpicuous completions to ^fhew, 
that the prediftions of Scripture were given, not by chance, nor by 
bold conje<5lure, nor by partial informations from evil /pints, as 
fome have thought was the cafe of fome of the refponfes of the 
heathen oracles, but by One who faw through futurity down to 
the mofl: diftant periods, from the time of their being given 
out ; by Him, who holds the reins of government in his own 
hand. The few following examples may ferve as a proof of 
this. 

Mofity in his account of the deluge, {Gen. viii. 21, 22.) affures 
mankind, in the name of God, that there (hould never be another 
vniverfal flood ; but that the four feafons of the year, and the revo- 
lutions of day and night, (hould go on without interruption to the 
end of the world. This is one of thofe predi6Hons which could not 
have been written fince the event, as has been pretended, in deroga* 
tion of fome others ; the period taken in by it not being yet conclu- 
ded. And confidering the extraordinary wifdom fo confpicuous in 
the charaftcr of Mofes, it does not feem conceivable, that he, who 
expedcd to have the opinion of future ages as an bfpired peifo^, 
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ihould without Divine Authority, have ventured his whole charafl'er 
upon fuch an afHrmation as this, which he could have let alone, left 
the event fhould have dete<5led him for an impoftor. For how could 
he know, without infpiration, what change in nature might happen, 
which might totally change the courfe of days, nights, and fcafons ? 
How could we know that there might not happen fome fuch revolu- 
tion in his own times, to the utter ruin of his chara6ter as a prophet ? 
How could he know that another deluge might not come according 
to the order of Nature ; and as he had publifhed the account of the 
prefervation of Noah and his family in the ark, was it not natural to 
expcdl, that upon the leaft appearance of fuch another judgment, 
people would fet about making arks for their own fafety, which would 
have proved the total degrading of his character as a prophet and a 
lawgiver ? The event hitherto has anfwered the predidiion, and, 
in all probability, future ages will fully prove it to have been given 
from God. 

The fame wife lawgiver of the Jews founded a very important 
part of that conllitution in a manner extremely, injudicious and im- 
provident, if wc fuppofe liim not to have aded upon Divine Author- 
ity. What I refer to, is his confining the priellhood, which he 
declares to be everlafting to the fingle family of Aaron. Had he not 
done this upon Divine authority, he mud have run an obvious hazard 
of the downfall of the religious polity he was fetting up, by the polli- 
ble failure of male ifFue in Aaron* s family, who had only two fons, 
Elea%ar and Ithamar. This part of the Mofaic conftitution may 
therefore be confidered as a prediction, that in a courfe of feveral 
thoufand years, there ihould sot be wanting male iiTue proceeding 
from one fingle family, at that time confiding only of two perfons. 
Had this predidtioB failed ; had thefe two perfons, or their poderity, 
been cut off by natural death, or by an enemy, the whole Jewtjb 
oeconomy muft have funk for want of a prieflhood, and all the proph* 
ecies had been falfified, or had never been given. 

In the book of Jeremtah^ chap. i. and following, it is foretold, 
that Babylon^ the greateft city and feat of the greateft empire at that 
time in the world, fhould not only be deftroyed, but that it fhould 
never again be inhabited. Which laft particular no man of prudence 
or judgment would have ventured his credit as a prophet upon, when 
he could have avoided giving any fuch predidlion, unlefs he had beeq, 
by Divine infpiration, affured of what he affirmed. . For nothing 
could well be imagined more improbable, than that the feat of 
the empire of the world fhould be deftroyed ; and ftill more unlikely 
was it, that it fhould never be rebuilt. But the event fhews the truth 
of the prophecy* And this prediction is likewife one of thofe of 
which it cannot be pretended that it was written fince the event. 

In Exeh, XXX. 1 3. it is exprefsly foretold, that there fhould be 
** no more a prince of the land of Egypt,*' No man of judgment 
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would have Tentured, yrithout authority, his credit upon fnch an • 
afleveratioD, as he could have been wholly filent on the head. For 
who could know, without infpiration, that there ihould never more 
a prince, a native of Egypt^ fit on the throne of that kingdom ? 
The event however has verified the predidion. For foon after 
the time when it was given, Egypt was made a province of the . 
Perjian empire, and has been governed ever fince by foreigners^ 
having been, llnce the fall of the Perjian monarchy, fubjedt fuc- 
ceffively to the Macedonians ^ the Saracens ^ the Mamaluhes^ and the 
Tlvri/, who pofTefs it at prefent. This is one of thofe prophecies 
againft which it cannot be objected, th^t it is pofEble it may have been 
written fince the event. 

In the xxvith chap, of Ezeiiel it is foretold, that the great and 
powerful city of Tyre^ at that time the general refort of traders, 
and mart of the world, (hould be ulterly defolate^ fo as to be a place 
for x\\t fpreading of nets, and fhould never more be rebuilt. This pre- 
di^ion, at the time it was given fo utterly improbable, has been 
literally fulfilled, as may be feen in MaundreWs Voyage. And Dr. 
Pccoche^ late bifhop of OJfory^ fays, in his Travels in the Eafl, that 
as he failed by the place where it formerly flood, he faw the ruins of 
it covered with fi/hing nets. 

The Scriptures of both Old and New Teflament are full of pre- 
didlions of the difperfion of the Jews for a long period of time, 
as a punifhment for their vices, and of their being at lad rellored 
to their own land in great triumph and happinefs. So early as the 
days of Mofes^ whofe aera prophane hiflory confirms to have been 
about the time we place it, i)iz» about three thoufand years ago, 
we have prediftions of the ruin which was to come upon that people 
in cafe of their difobedience (and which did come accordingly) 
fo clear and explicit, that no writer of our times, with the help 
of hiftory, and particularly jfofephus^s account of the deflrudtiori of 
jferufalemj and with the advantage of knowing the prefent unhappy 
condition of that people almofl in all the countries ci' the world but 
our own, could in an imitation of the prophetic ftyle defcribed their 
cafe more exadlly. In the xxviiith chapter of Deuteronomy^ Mofes 
threatens their difobedience with judgments and plagues of every 
kind ; particularly tiiat they fhould ** become an aftonifhment, a 
*' proverb, and a by-word in all countries ;" that " an enemy fhould 
** come upon them as fwifrly as eagles," probably alluding to their 
conqueft by the Romans ; that they fhould, in the feverity of the 
fiege, be reduced ** to eat their very children ;" that they fhould be 
** fcattered through all countries of the world ;" and that they fhould 
be. forced " to ferve other gods," as they accordingly are, in the 
countries where the inqufition is eflablifhed, obliged to worfhip the 
Hoft, which numbers of them comply with, though a grofs violation 
of the fecond commandment, to avoid falling into the hands of 
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that mercilefs court ; and that among the nations whefe they Hiould 
be fcattered they fhould " have no eafe nqr reft," but a trembling 
** heart," and " failing of eyes," and " forrow," and " continual 
** fear for their lives," with many other threatenings to the fame 
purpofe. 

It is alfo foretold by the following prophets, as well as by Mofes^ 
that notwithftanding this unexampled difperfion of the Jews inta 
all nations, they (hould be ftill preferved a diftin£t. people ; that 
God " will not deftroy them utterly," but that " when they fhall 
*^ call, to mind among all the nations whither God has driven them, 
** and fhall return to the Lord, he will turn their captivity, and 
** gather them from all the nations — from the fathered parts of the 
** earth — even in the latter days." That *' though he makes a 
" full end of all other nations," (by revolutions and mixtures of 
one people with another, which renders it impoflibie to diftinguifh 
their genuine defcendants) " yet he will not make a full end of 
** them ;" but " a remnant of them" fhall be kept unmixed with 
any other people, and ^* (hall return out of all countries whither 
** God has driven them ;" that he will ** fet up an enfign for the 
nations, and will aAemble the outcafts of Israel," and ^^ gather 
together the dilperfed of Jitdah^^^ (the pofterity of the ten tribes^ 
at prefent, according to Scripture-prophecy, undiftinguifhed, as well 
as of the two) " from the four corners of the earth ;" which (hews 
that the return here fpoken of, is not that from the Bahylontjb captivity ;. 
as is alfo evident from its being fixed to the " latter days,'* and 
from its being alfo fpoken of by the prophet Hofea^ who lived after the 
return from the feventy years captivity of Babylon^ and by E%ekiel 
who lived in the captivity itfelf^ 

And" in the New-Teffament it is clearly foretold by Chnjl^ that 
Jerufalem fhould be deftroyed with fuch deftrudlion, " as had not 
*^been fince the beginning of the world, nor ever fhould be." 
And it is remarkable that he again exprefsly mentions the " eagles ;" 
in all probability to point out the Romans y (who bore eagles on 
thftir ftandards) for the executioners of the Divine Vengeance on 
that perverfe people. Jofephus^s Hiftory of that tragical complica- 
tion of events, cor^fponds exadtly to our Saviour's predi6lion of 
it. He alfo foretells that the Jews fhould be carried " captive 
" into all nations, and that Jerufalem fhould be trodden down of 
«* the Gentilesy till the times of the Gentiles fhould be fulfilled." In 
the Epiftles there are various predictions to the fame purpofe. And 
we accordihgly fee that people to this day preferved diftindl from all 
others in the world, without king, without country, without govern- 
ment to enforce the obfervance of their ceremonial law, which yet 
they keep up with great flri(5tnef8, wherever they can. 

That through all the changes, which have happened in all the 
other kingdoms of the earthy from the date of the firfl of thefe 
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|ft*ediftions to the prefent time (a period of more than three thoufand 
years) that people fhould have had exadtly the fortune that was 
foretold them by Mnfet ; and that they fhould n3W in fo wonderful 
and unexampled a manner be preferred unmixed with> and eafily dif- 
tinguifhable from, the people of all the countries where they are fcatter- 
ed ; and this in fpite of the cruel ufage they have had in mod countries^ 
which might have been expeded to have driven them long ago to give 
vp their religion, and mix with the people among whom they lived ; 
and that there fhould nothing in this long courfe of years have hap- 
pened, to render it impofllble, but that, 00 the contrary, it fhould 
be probable, that the remaining predi^ion of their return to their 
own land, will be accomplifhed, as well as the reft ; this gives, 
upon the whole, fuch a view, as is not to be equalled by any thing 
elfe in the world ; the mod amazing of all phaenomena ! and 
(hews that prophecy is given by authority from the fame by 
whom the government of die world is carried on ; fince none but 
He, or whom he authorifes^ could thus declare the end from 
the beginning. 

No one can imagine the following predidlions to be applicable 
to any other than the Meffiab. Gen. iii. 15. the firft predi^ion 
is given of him, vis. That *^ the Seed of the woman fhould 
bruife the head of the ferpent.'* None but Cbrift could properly 
be called " the Seed of the woman." For he alone was born of 
a woman without concurrence of man. Nor did any one but he 
effedually bruife the head of the ferpent, or deftroy the power o£ Satan. 
Again, he is feveral different times afterwards promifed to Abraham^ 
as he in whom " all the families of the earth fhould be blefTed." 
Now, there never was any fingle perfon, befides Cbrift^ who was 
a bkfllng to the " whole world." Gen, xlix. it is foretold that the 
" fceptre fhould not depart from Judah, till Sbllob fhould come," 
and that " to him fhould be the gathering of the people.** It is 
known, that the Jews became fabje<S to the Romans about the 
time of the appearance of Chrtfl, And the gathering of the 
people to him is very confpicuoiis in the general diffufion of his 
religion over mofl parts of the world. The words of Mofesy Deut, 
xviii. 15. are applicable to none but Chr'i/i only. " The Lord fhall 
** raife up unto thee a Prophet, from the midfl of thee, like unio 
me." But no Prophet, Priefl, or King, ever rofe amon^ that 
people like to MofiS, but Chri/l only-. For from Mofes to Chrifty 
no lawgiver arofe anion^ the jfeius ; their ftate b^ing fixed by 
God himfelf, to continue unchanged till the appearance of the 
MeJiaL 

The predidlions of Ifalab xi. i, 3, 6, &c. are fHll deareo 
** Unto us a child is born j unto us a fon is given ; and the gov- 
*^ ernment fhall be upon his fhoulders. His name flull be called 
** Wonderful, Couafellor, the mighty God, the everlafting Father, 
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^* the Prince of peace." [Which titles are fomewhat different in 
the <^^^/iMi^iif/. tranflation, butfuch as are applicable to none but Chrifl 
only.] " Of the increafe of his govdmment and peac.e there ihall 
'^ be no endy upon the throne of Daind^ and his kingdom, to order 
*^ and e(labli{h it with judgment, and juftice from hencefortli even for 
*^ ever." And in the xliii. chap. " Behold my fervant — mine eledt, 
** in whom my foul delighteth. I have put my fpirit upon him — he 
<< fhall fet judgment in the earth ; and the ifles fhall wait for his 
"law." 

Nor are thofe of Jeremiah Icfs plainly applicable to Chrtfty and 
to him only. Chap, xxiii. and xxxiii. " I will raife unto David 
*^ a righteous Branch, and a King (hall reign and profper, and 
*' fhall execute judgment and juflice in the earth. And this is 
** his name whereby he fhall be called. The Lord our right- 

^* E«USNESS." 

And in Ezekiel xxxiv. &c. ** I will fct up one ihepherd over 
*^ them," (a fhepherd of a people always fignifies a prince or ruler) 
*' and he fhall feed them, even my fervant David ;^^ plainly not 
J)avid the fon of Jefi ; he having been dead long before Ezej^iePs 
time. " And 1 will make with them a covenant of # peace," &"c. 
One King " fhall be king over them all ; neither fhall they defile 
** themfelves any more with their idols." 

« 

It is predicted by Haggai^ that " the Defire of all nations fhould 
<« come j" the Shilohy tranflated by the Seventy, " the accomplifh- 
** ment of promifes." How much the coming of the Mejjlah was 
the defire of all nations is fhewn above, and how properly Chrijt 
may be called the accomplifhment of promifes, is known to all, 
who know his religion. 

Not lefs exprefs, than magnificent, is the prediction o£ Daniel^ 
chap. vii. " 1 faw in the night vifions, and behold one, like the 
** Son of Man, came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
" the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before him. 
*' And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
** that all people, nations, and languages fhould ferve him. His 
** dominion is an everlafling dominion ; and his kingdom that which 
** fhall not be deflroyed." Of the title, " Son of man," which is 
found twice or thrice in the Old Teftament, it may be curforily re- 
marked, that our Saviour feems to have been particularly pleafed 
with it ; as that name is given him in the ancient Scriptures ; as it 
exprefTes his facred office of the deliverer of mankind, and fuits 
, the glorious humiliation he voluntarily condefcended to, in afTuming 
the Human Nature, and paffing a life on earth for the important 
purpofe of reftoring a ruined world. 

In the prophecies of Ifaiah^ Bzektel, and Malachi^ he is fpoken 
of as he that was to be the " light of the CentUeSi their deijre, their 
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^ ruler ;^^ and that through him the ** name of God (hould be great 
** among the Heathen.^' Nor is there any one to wht|m thefe char^ 
aflers can be applied, but Chrjfl only. 

The important circum fiance of his giving his life for the world is 
clearly held forth by the Prophets Darnel and Ijaiah^ the former of 
which fpeaks of him as to appear " feven weeks," that is forty- nine 
years, taking, (according to the prophetical flyle, a day for a year) 
^ from the going forth of the commandment to reftore and build 
« JerufaUmy** and that he fhould be " cut off; but not, for himfclf." 
And the latter fays of him ; *' Surely he hath borne our griefs — he 
<* was wounded for our tranfgreifions ; he was bruifed for our iniqui- 
** ties. He is brought as a lamb to the {laughter ; and as a fheep 
** before her (hearers is dumb, fo he openeth not, his mouth. For 
** the tranfgrefEons of my people was he ftricken. And he made 
*' his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death."—- 
Which words are fufpefted to be tranfpofed, and that his death 
ought to have been put with the wicked, and his grave with the 
rich ; as he was crucified between two thieves, and buried by Jo' 
feph of AAmathsay who was rich. " He was numbered with the 
*• tranfgrefTors, and bare the fin of many, and niadeJntercelEon for 
•* fioners." 

It is foretold by Jfaiah^ chap. xxxv. that the MeJJtah fhould 
perform many great and beneficial miracles ; that ** the eyes of the 
« *' blind fhould be opened ; and the ears of the deaf unftopped ; that 
" the lame man fhould leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
" fing." Many minute circumflances are foretold of him, fuch as 
his being of the tribe of jfuchh and feed of David ; that he fhould 
b^ born at Bethlebcftij (Mlc, v. 2.) that he fhould ride in humble 
triumph into the city of Jerufalemj (Zach. ix. 9.) that he fhould 
be fold for thirty pieces of filvcr, (thid xi. 12.) that he fhould be 
fcourged, bufFetted, and fpit upon, ( Ifa. 1. 6.) that his hands and 
feet fliould be pierced, (FJaL xxiv. 16.) that he fhould be number- 
ed among malefadlors, (Ifa, Jiii. 12.) that he fhould have gall and 
vinegar oiFered him to drink, ( PfaL Ixix. 21.) that they who faw 
him crucified, fliould mock at his trufling in God, (PfaL xxii. 8.) 
that the foldiers fhould cafl lots for his garments, (ibid i8.) that 
he fhould be buried by a rich man^ (If^- ^iii- 9-) and that he fhould 
not fee corruption, (PfaL xvi. 10.) The comjjletion of all which 
predictions in Chrtfl is vifible in his Hiftory in the New-Teftament. 

To what character befides that of Chrtfl^ are all thefe predi«5lions 
applicable? And are they not all flridlly applicable to (7^r//?, and 
clearly fulfilled in him ? Should now a fet of fatirical, or, enigmat* 
ical writings be propofed to be explained ; who would hefitate 
whether the true fenfe, and proper application of them was difcov- 
ered, when a fenfe was found, which tallied exactly in every par- 
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ticular ; who would imagine thofe writings to have been convpofed 
by chance, which fhewed fo much regularity and connedtion, and 
which fuited fo well the propofed explication of them ? 

The prediftions which Chrlft himfelf delivered concerning events 
that were to happen after his time, were coufirmations no lefs aa« 
thentic of the Divine Authority of his dodrine, than the completion 
in him, of the prophecies given of old. Befides thofe he gave of 
his own death, with the particular circumAances of it ; of the behav- 
iour of his difciples on that occafion ; of the defcent of the Holjr 
Ghofl,, and the miraculous powers to be communicated to his difci- 
ples ; 'l)e(ides thefe, he gave fome, which cannot be pretended to 
have been forged after the events, as has been alleged of fome 
of the Scripture prophecies. His predictions of the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalemy and difperfion, for a very long period, of 
the ye*vt)s into all nations, but fo as they fhould be preferved 
diftinft from all other people in order to their reftoration ; of the 
general prevalency of his religion over the world, and its contin- 
uance to all ages ; and of the mifchiefs, confequent upon the perver- 
lion of it; thefe are events, which at that time were to the higheft 
degree improbable. It was altogether needlefs for him to rifle his 
credit upon the completion of thefe predictions ; nor is it to be fup* 
pofed, a perfon of his wifdom would have needlefsly hazarded the 
confutation of his whole fcheme in fuch a manner, if he had not been 
certain that what he foretold would be fully accomplifhed, and that 
though heaven and earth were to pafs away, his word fhould (land^ 
as the event hitherto has fuificiently (hewn. 

That a power of fo extraordinary a kind, and which (hould pro- 
duce fuch important effects, efpecially upon the religious ftate of the 
world, as Popery has done, fhould be predicted in Scripture, was 
reafonably to be expeCted. Accordingly by DanteU who flonrifhed 
near three thoufand years agOj it is foretold, chap. vii. 19. that 
there fhould be a tyrannical power, which fhould <* wear out the faints 
of the Moft High," and that they fhould " be given into his hands 
until a time, and times, and the dividing of times," that is a year, 
and two yeart, and half a year, which give one thoufand two hun- 
dred and fixty days, which in prophetic ftyle fignifies fo many years. 
This period is alfo mentioned in five di^erent predictions in the New- 
Teftament. This power is fpokenof, verfe 23. as a kingdom " dif- 
" ferent from all before it," And fo indeed it is ; being a religious 
tyranny, or fecular kingdom founded on a pretence of religion. It 
is reprefented as a monller with " teeth of iron," arid " claws of 
brafs ;" and very properly ; fy it is the character of that mercilefs 
religion to deftroy all who qppofe it, and to endeavour (by driving thofe 
who are fo unhappy as to fall under it's tyranny to make fhipwrcck of 
confcience) to damn all whom it deftroys. It is fpoken of as " de« 
** vouring, (tamprng in pieces," and laying waftc the whole world, 

A a a 
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ts *' changing times and laws/' and << fpeakiAg great words agsdnft 
•* the Moft High." All which fuit the blood-thirfty cruelty, the 
unequalled arrogance, and blafphemous impiety of the biOiops and 
church of Rome to the greateft exa^nefs. It is there faid, that he 
ihoald not ** regard the defire of women :" which plainly points out 
the prohibition of marriage ; that he ihould '< honour gods-protedt- 
<* ors/' that is, tutelar faints, and ^' a god, whom his fathers knew 
'* not," a wafer-god, of whicli god fome thoufands are made in one 
day by the priefts, and eaten, and digefted by the people. See alfo 
I Tim. iv. 

Id the Apocalypfe, chap xi. xii. &c. it is copioufly defcribed, 
where it is reprefented under the appearance of a monfter, or *^ wild 
'< bead," whofe << feven heads" (ignify, as afterwards explaiaed, 
the fcven hills upon which Rome was built, and *' ten horns'' the ten 
kingdoms, into which the Roman empire was divided, whofe ** blaf- 
^' phemous names" are notorious, as of God's vicegerant, Our lord 
god the pope. Vice-god, and the like, who '^ wars with the faints, and 
•overcomes them ; who " receives power over the nations," and is 
*' worfhipped" by them. The fame is alfo afterwards reprefented 
under the charaAer of the ^' great harlot," or idolatrefs, with whom 
the " kings of the «arth have committed fornication," that is the 
idolatry of worihipping the images of faints, and kneeUng to the 
Hod. She is afterwards reprefented as ^' drunk with the blood" of 
the martyrs of jfefus. The kings of the earth are afterwards men- 
tioned as " giving their power to the monfter," as it is notorious that 
moft of the kings in Europe acknowledged the pope for their lord 
god, and held their crowns of him, as fome of them do ftill. The 
fame power is likewife held forth under the figure of a great city, the 
feat of wealth, luxury, pleafure, riches, and commerce, one article 
of which commerce, peculiar to Rome papal, is her trade in the 
** ibuls of men." 

And by the apoftle Paul this fatal deluiion is called The man ofjin^ 
or the very abftraft and quinteflence of iniquity, a character fit only 
forthepoplfh religion, as it alone of all religions contains an a/Tcm- 
blagc of all that is moft exquifitely wicked, beyond what could have 
been thought within the reach of human invention unailifted by dae- 
mons. Of which the infernal court of inquifition is a pregnant proof; 
where cruelty, the difpofition the moft oppofite to all good, is carried 
to that diabolical excefs, that few hearts are hard enough to bear the 
mere difcription of it in a book. The propriety of giving the appel- 
lation of The man of Jin ^ to the Romifti impofture, appears from con- 
fidering, that it has had the peculiar curfed art not only to turn the 
mildeft of all religions into a fcene of the moft horrible barbarity ; 
but ta make the moft pure and heavenly fyftem of doArines and laws, 
which ever were, or will be, given to men, an authority for cftabli/h- 
ing for points of faith the moft hideous abfurdities, and contradi^ions 
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to common fenfe ; and for licenfing every abon^inable wickednefs that 
has ever been thought of or pradifed. Infomuch, that the fixed 
rates of abfolutton^ for the mofl horrid and unnatural vices, (land 
appointed by their popes> and publifhed in different editions. By 
which means, the great defign of Chriftianity, which was to teach 
many t(t deny ungodlinefs and worldly lujlsy and to live foberly^ right-* 
eouflyj and godly^ is defeated among the deluded profelytes to that 
infamous religion. For inftead of this, popery teaches, that any 
man, who pays handfomely, may have an indulgence for any num- 
ber of years to live in all manner of abominable impiety, profane- 
nefs, and impurity. Is not this The man of Jin ? 

Whoever would fee how exactly the Scripture prediAions are fuit- 
ed to reprefent this diabolical delulion, has only to read the luilories 
of popery, and accounts of the inquifition. There he will find what 
hideous ravage has been made by it in different countries. Witnefs 
their infamous croifades ; the mafiacres of the JValdenfes and Albigen- 
feSf of whom almoft a million were reckoned to be (lain. In thirty 
years from the founding of the order of the Jefuiti^ above eight 
hundred thoufand proteftants were put to death by the hand of the 
executioner only. The bloody butchering duke of Aha ufed to 
make it his boaft of having cut off in a few years thirty thoufand pror 
teftants in the Netherlands^ The deftruftion of helpleis victims fac- 
rificed to that infernal fury, the inquifition, in one period of thirty 
years, is reckoned at one hundred and fifty thoufand. 7s not this 
dreadful and wide- wailing mifchief, this terror of human nature, this 
hell on earth, properly reprefented as a monder, or wild beaft, with 
iron teeth to devour and de(b'oy, as drunk with blood, and afpiring 
to an authority above all that is called God, or is worfhipped, that is, 
above all other power and government, challenging the privilege of 
the grand tyrant and deftroyer > 

Thefe are only a few among many indances of the unequalled 
horrors of this fatal delufion, and of the exadnefs of the Scripture 
predictions, which can be applied to nothing elfe, that ever was heard 
of upon earth. And if in the days of the authors of the above pre- 
dictions, there was nothing known among mankind, which might 
give the hint of fuch a power as that of Antichrift, or popery ; and 
if no aocount of this power in our times, when it is fo well known> 
can in prophetic ftyle more clearly defcribe it, than we find it repre- 
fented in the predictions of Scripture, let the oppofers of prophecy 
account for this wonderful agreement between the prediction and the 
completion, as they beft can. 

Thefe are a few, among almoft innumerable predictions of future 
events, of which holy Scripture is full. And, as thefe (hew them- 
felves clearly to be genuine revelations from 'G6d ; the others con- 
tained in the fame writings may in rea&n be fuppofed to be of the 
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&ne original, though the times when they wefe given, and the exad- 
sefs of their refpedtive completions, fhould be more fubje^ to ca^il, 
than thefe here quoted. And the oppofers of the reVtlation, in 
vrhich thefe predictions are contained, are in reafon obliged to give 
Ibme plaufible account, how they came there, if not by Divine in- 
fpiration. 

X,et Chiiftianity have been introduced into the world when it 
vould, it is impoflible to give any rational or fatisfying. account of 
its prevalence and edablifhment, but its being a Divine inftitution. 
For fuppofiag it forged in any age^bcfore or fince the received date 
of about feventeen hundred years ago, it will be equally impoffible 
to conceive how it (hould come to pafs upon mankind, if it was a 
fifbion. The Chridian religion has been eilablifhed upon the ruins 
of the national religion of every country, in which it has been re- 
ceived. It had therefore the united forces of regal power, facer- 
dotal craft, and popular fuperdition to bear down, before it couid 
get footing in the world. Its chara^er is directly oppodte to the 
fordid views and fecular interefl of mankind, and accepuble to none . 
but virtuous and elevated minds, which in all ages and nations have 
ever been comparatively a very fmall number of the fpecies, and 
jQOt fit, nor difpofed to (Iruggle with, much lefs likely to get the 
better of, the majority, fo as to cram a fet of falfehoods down their 
throats. 

All the falfe fchemes of religion, which ever prevailed in the 
world, have come to be eftablifhed either by the multitude's being 
led to embrace them by craft, or driven to it by force. That Chrif- 
tianity was eftablifhed by craft, is on all accounts incredible, and 
particularly from confidering its charadler, which is altogether fepa- 
rate from worldly views, or any kind of motives, which might in- 
cline men to deceive ; and efpecially from its (etting up upon the 
foot of the moft ftri<5l integriiy, of commanding all its votaries to 
avoid even the leafl appearance of evil, and by no means to think of 
doing evil for the fake of any poflible good confequence. Such pre- 
cepts as thefe would by no means have fuited a fcheme calculated for 
deceiving mankind. On the contrary, we always find the great doc- 
trine preached up by impoflors is, Zeal for the caufe, rather than 
for the truth. This appears dreadfully cpnfpicuous in the bloody 
catalogue of fufFerers, who have fallen a facrifice to the Mahometan 
and popilh delufions. The oppofers of Chriflianity are obliged, if 
they will (hew themfclves realbners, to give fome rational accour\f 
of the eftabliflimcnt of it, upon the fuppofition of its being falfe. 
They are in reafon obliged to fhew how a reHgion requiring the moft 
firidl purity of heart and fcverity of manners, the mortifying of in- 
ordinate lufts and inclinations, the avoiding every appearance of evil, 
and encountering all manner of difficulties, and even death itfelf, 
if required, in teftimony for truth j they ought to (hew how fuch 
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a religion could have been eftablifhed in the world by fuch feemingly 
unproroifing and inadequate means, as thofe by which Chridianky 
a^ually was propagated ; and that all this might, in a way unac- 
countable by human reafon, and fuitable to the ufual courfe of tilings, 
have come about in fpite of univerfal oppofition from all thofe in 
whofe hands the fecular power was then lodged ; and in fpite of that 
moft unconquerable of all prejudices, wliich mankind have for the 
religion they were brought op in. The oppofers of Chiiftianity ought 
to fhew that there have been indances fimilar to this ; and that a 
few artiefs, illiterate fifhermen might reafonably be fuppofed equal to 
a defign of outwitting all mankind, impofing a fet of grofs falfehoods 
upon them, and confounding their underftandings with fiditious 
miracles, which they voluntarily, no one knows why, fwallowed 
down without examination ; and the confequence of which was the 
overturning all the national religions of a great part of the world, in 
Ipite of the power of princes, the zeal of the priefts, and the big- 
otry of the people. If they cannot find fome rational and probable 
way for accounting for this ftrange and unexampled phasnomenon, 
upon the fuppofition of Chriftianity's being a fidion ; if they cannot 
fhew, that fraud was ufed (for no tsrtt ever alleged force) they muft 
yield the point, and acquiefce in the account given in the New-Tefla- 
ment, to wit, That it made its way in the world by the power of its 
own irreGdible evidence. 

The author of our religion muft eiuier have been, truly and indeed, 
what he declares himfelf ; the Son of God, and Saviour of the 
world, and his religion a Divine appointment ; or he muft have been 
an impoftor, or an enthufiaft, or madman, and his religion either a 
fecular fcheme, an involuntary delufion, or a pious fraud. 

I'hat Jefus Chrijl was no impoftor will plainly appear, if we con- 
fider firft what a monftrous pitch of defperate and abandoned wick- 
ednefs was neceflary to carry a perfon the lengths he went, if he was 
not really what he pretended. The whole body of hiftory cannot 
produce fuch another inftance of daring impiety. For no impoftor 
ever arrogated fuch high honours and characters as he does ; which 
to think of as merefiftion and groundlefs pretence", is ftartling to hu- 
man nature. To fuppofe a man in his fenfes to go on, conftantly 
and invariably for feveral years, giving out, that he was the beloved 
Son of God ; that he came down fiom heaven, whither he was 
again to return ; that he had enjoyed glory wth God before the 
world was ; that he had power to forgive fin ; that he was to judge 
the world ; to hear him addrefs the Deity as he does, John xviiith, 
appealing to him for the truth of his prctenfions, and keeping in the 
fame ftrain to the laft moment of his life ; to fuppofe any man in his 
fenfes capable of all this frightful impiety, is imagining fomewhat 
altogether unexampled, efpecially if we take along with it, that we 
from this moft impious of all impoftors the beft fyftenj of \i:^'i th?/. 
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ever wis gi?en to the Tons of men, the pecaliar excellence of whidi 
is their exchiding all impiety, fraud, and fecular views, teaching to 
avoid even the lead appearance of evil, and to give up all for truth 
sod confcience. 

Again, what fhadow or furmife, of indireft dealing, what rolpl- 
cion of any thing immoral, or nojufttliable, appears againft his char- 
after ? What fault were his enemies able to lay to his charge, when 
challenged by him, except that he had expofed their wickednels and 
hypocrify ? Even when Judas^ who knew his whole condudl, de(ir«- 
ed to betray him, was he able to find any thing againft him \ Had 
his behaviour been at all fufpicious or obnoxious, is there any reafon 
to queftion whether Titf^ had it not in his power to have deteded 
and informed againft him ? And is it to be fuppofed, that his invete- 
rate wickednefs would fu£fer any pretence for accuting his mafter, and 
juftifying his own malice againft him, to pafs unimproved to the 
utmoft ? 

BeCdes, if the author of our religion was an impoftor, what was 
his fcheme in deceiving mankind ? Not any fecuiar advantage. 
For it is notorious, that poverty, contempt, perfecution, and death, 
were his portion, according to his own predifUon ; that his followers 
had no better treatment for the firft three centuries ; that the emp^ 
ror Conftantlne's giving fecular. advantages to the Chriftians was the 
firft blow ftruck to the original difiotcrefted purity of that religion \ 
and that from the time the world was thruft into the church, religion 
began to decline ; which (hews, that fecular views were inconfiftent 
with its true defign and genius. 

If it was fet up with a view to worldly grandeur, how comes it 
every where to inculcate the contempt of riches, honours, and pleaf- 
ures, and the purfuit of things fpiritual and heavenly ? What fteps 
were taken by Chrijl^ or his followers, to aggrandize themfelves \ 
Was not, on the contrary, their pra^lice fuitable to their do6trine ? 
Is not the whole of their charadter a perfect pattern of felf-denial and 
abftinence ? Who has ever convicted them of any one inftance of 
worldly craft or delign ? It is certain from all accounts, facred and 
profane, that at the time of ChnJTs appearance in the world, there 
was a general expedition of the MeJJiah ; and that the idea formed 
by the grofs apprchenfions of the people, of the charadlrer he was to 
appear in, was that of a great prince. What could therefore be more 
natural for an impoftor, than to take the advantage of this prejudice, 
fo favourable to a worldly fcheme ? Inftead of which we find him, 
(and his apoflles after they came once to uaderftand the fcheme he 
was upon) fettinguponaquite difFcrcnt footing, the moft unpopular 
plan, that could have been thought of ; difclaiining all worldly views, 
and declaring that their profeflion led diredlly to poverty and fufteringv 
It is indeed evident, that confidcring tlic univerfal prejudice oji tlie 
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yews with refpc^ to the charafler in -which the Saviour of the world 
was to appear, it mud have been impoifible for a perfon of that na- 
tion to frame an idea of a fufiering Meffiabj but by infpiration, or 
from underftanding the ancie;nt predictions concerning him in a man- 
ner quite different from what was ufual among them. 

Farther ; what probability is there, that he who had fagacity 
€nough to contrive a fcheme, which did in effedt prevail againft all 
oppofition, fliould yet be fo imprudent, as to hazard the di^ppoint- 
ment of his whole defign by overloading it with fo many incumbran- 
ces ? Why fhptild he pretend to be the Son of God, if it had not 
been true ? How^ indeed, could a mere human brain invent fuch a 
thought I How work out of itfelf tlie imaginations of his having 
enjoyed pre-exiftent glory with God, of his coming into the world 
to give his life for the life of the world ; and of his being the ap- 
pointed future Judge of the human race ? There is fomethiog in this, 
which lies wholly out of the way of mere humanity. And accord- 
^Pgly^ thofe who heard him, at leaft the unprejudiced, owned, tliat 
*• he /poke as never man fpoke.'* But farther ; Why fhould he 
forewarn his followers of the difcouraging confequences of their ad- 
herence to his religion, if he had been capable of deceiving ? Why 
ihould he difappoint the inclinations and prejudices of the people, 
who wanted a worldly Mejfiab^ if he himfelf aimed at worldly 
grandeur ? Why (hould he prevent many from following him, who 
were difpofed to do it, by undeceiving them, and informing them 
that his kingdom was not of this world ? Why fliould he exert a fu- 
pernatural povi/er to withdraw himfelf from among them, when they 
were going to raife him to regal authority ; if fecular power was 
what he alpired after ? 

And, fuppofing Chriftianity an invention of later date, why fliouId 
the Saviour of the world be reprefented in the fuppofed fictitious 
biftory, as fuffering a (hameful death ? Would it not have been more 
likely to take with mankind, for the inventors of the fcheme to have 
reprefented the author of the religion they wanted to perfuade roan- 
kind to the belief of, as a victorious prince, who had got the better 
of all oppofition, than as one who appeared on earth in the moft 
lowly flation ; defpifed and abufed, while he Ijved, and at lafl |)ut 
to an infamous death between two tliieves. 

Let it now be confidered (if /indeed it be worth while to confider 
what is fo grofsly abfurd) what pofHbllity there is of Chrij^s having 
been an enthufiaft, or phrenetic. In order to judge properly of this, 
let it be computed, v/hat degree of eathufiafm was neceflary to bring 
a perfon to perfuade himfelf, that he was the Saviour of the world, 
the Mejffiah, the Anointed of God, the Son of God, who had ex- 
Uled before the creation of this >vorld, and was again to afcend to 
4is former glory with God, after fir^ifhing the great work, for which 
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he came into the world ; what degree of enthufiafm or madnels muft*. 
that man have been worked up to, who could believe all this of him- 
felf, \i'hile he was really no more than another mortal ? How mifera- 
ble mud his phrenzy have been ? How confounded and broke all his 

fiicuhies ? 

Next, let it be attended to, what fuitablenefs there is between (uch 
a degree of diilra^ion as this, and the whole character and conduft 
cf the author of our religion. What (ingle inftance does he give of 
even common frailty, or of fuch impradence as is obferved at times 
in the conduct of the wifeft men ; in the condu^ even of infpired 
men ? While prophets, and apoflles are in Scripture reprefented as 
£illin^ into the con^mon weaknefles of human nature, (an argument 
of the truth of facred hiflory) his behaviour ffands wholly clear of 
every in(!ance of infirmity or frailty. Where arc the ragings and 
billowings of enthufiafm ? What figns did he give of a diftempered, 
or overheated imagination ? Is not his whole conduct a perfe^ pattern 
of calmnefs, prudence and caution ? Does he not baffle the malicious 
and enfnaring quedions of his crafty enemies by a wifdom, which' 
puts them all to filence ? Are not his anfwers fo guarded as to defeat 
their fludied queftions ? Are the artful, the malicious, and the learn- 
ed, more than children, or fools, before him ? Is this the chara6ter 
of an enthufiaft ? Does roadnefs thus weigh its anfwers ? Has the 
brain-fick vifionary any fuch guard over himfelf, as to avoid the fnare 
that is laid for him ? Not only to avoid the fnare himfelf, but like- 
wife to put to coofufion and filence his adverfaries ? 

Let it alfo be confidered, whether it is pofEble that fuch a fyftem 
of doctrines and laws (hould be the produ(5lion of an enthufiaftic or 
ciilreraj>ered brain. A fyftem, which has afForded the wifeft of our 
fpecies matter for (ludy, examination, and admiration, ever fince it 
has been publiflied to the world. A fet of do<5lrines more fublime 
than all that ever were taught mankind before. Difcoveries, which 
neither facred, nor profane antiquity had before exhibited to mankind. 
S jjutions of the very difficulties, wliich had put the wifdom of the 
ancicntS to a ftand. Dodrines, beyond the natural reach of human 
reafon, and yet, when difcovered, commending themfelves to reafon, 
and bearing the internal marks of their Divine original. Precepts, 
whufe purity puts the ancient legiflators to fhame. Laws, tending 
to improve human nature to its utmoll perfection. A rule of life 
fuperior to all others, in its being abfolutely perfe«5l and complete, 
wanting nothing proper for the regulation of every paflion and appe- 
tirc, for the direding to the complete performance of every fecial 
and relative duty, and fixing the only acceptable way of worfhiping 
tlic One Supreme. A fcheme, of which it is with reafon faid in 
Scripture, that the angels de fire to look into it- Are thefe the pro- 
ductions of a vifionary ? thefe the reveries of a hot-brain'd enthufiaft ? 
It \? *)hin that his enemies neither thought him fuch. nor thought it 
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poflible to perfuade the generality of the people, who converfed with 
him, to think fo of hirn. For, if they could have made him *pafs 
for an enthufiaftic or phrenetic perfon, they certainly would have 
chofe that as the eafieft way of ridding themfelves of him, and put- 
ting a flop to his fcheme. 

If it can be proved, that the religion of Jtfus is by' no means a 
fraud of any kind, it will unqueftionably follow, that it is not a pious 
fraud. But that Chriilianity is no fraud of any kind is plain, 'not 
only from the excellency of its dodtrines and precepts, the charader 
of its author and firft propagators, and its exprefs prohibition of 
every appearance of deceit on whatever pretence, but from the con- 
currence and coincidence of innumerable collateral evidences, which 
by their very nature were not within the reach of human contrivance. 
The whole body of revelation is to be confidered as one uniform 
fcheme, reaching from the beginning to the end of the' world ; in 
which the falvatioa of mankind by the Mejfiah is the principal part, 
or point of view, to which all the others lead, and with which they 
are conneded, in fuch a manner, that the whole mud (land or fall 
together. So that if the Chiiftiao religion be a delufion, it is 
evidently too great and extenfive to be a delufion of human in- 
vention. That it is no contrivance of evil fpirits, is plain from 
its dire(5l tendency to promote virtue and goodnefs, and to banitrt 
all kinds of impiety and vice out of the world. It mufl there- 
fore be a fcheme of fome being, or beings, fuperior to humani- 
ty.' Which is owning it to be a Divine appointment : For we have 
no conception df a fraud contrived by any good being of the an- 
gelic rank. 

That it fhould be prophefied at the beginning of the world, ar.^ re- 
corded by Mofes a thoufand years before the appearance of Chrift, 
" that the Seed of the woman fhould bruife the ferpent's head,*' and 
that Chr'ift {hould be the feed of a woman, miraculoufly conceived 
without the concurrence of a male ; could this have come about by 
human contrivance ? When it is repeatedly foretold by the prophets, 
that Chrlfl fhould come of the pofterity oi Ahmhami of Ifaac^ of jfa- 
cohj of David ; that he fhould be born at Bethlehem ; that he fhould 
appear about the time of the " departure of the fceptre from Judahy* 
that he fhould be •* cutoff, but not for himfelf; be pierced, be put to 
** death with the wicked, and buried by the rich ; that he fhould be 
** fold for thirty pieces of filver ;" and all the circumflaoces of his 
death particularly pointed out ; that all thefe, and many other pre- 
di<5tions fulfilled in Chrijly and anfwering to none elfe but him, fhould 
be found in the Scriptures preferved by the Jenvs, the violent oppo- 
fcrs of Chr'ift ^^^ his religion j let the inventors of Chriilianity (fup- 
pofing it an invention) have been ever (0 cunning, they never could 
have modelled the whole fcheme from the very beginning, fo as it 
iliould anfwer their purpofc 5 they could never have brought things 
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about to fuck a maimer as to make them fuit in fuch a nomber of par* 
ticolars, as will appear by running over the ?arious evidences for our 
religion. 

And it is notorious, that not only the weak and illiterate, but 
fome of the wife and learned, embraced Chridianity at the time 
when it might with eafe and certainty have been difcovered to be an 
iropoflure, if it really was fo : That thofe who at firft were prejudic- 
ed againil it were afterwards converted to the belief of it : That 
numbers of thofe who certainly knew whether Jefut Chrift was real- 
ly rifen from the dead or not, gave up their lives in atteftation, not 
of an opinion, but of a Gmple fad, concerning the truth or falfehood 
of which they could not have the lead doubt : That the firft pr(^ga« 
tors of ChriAianity were not to be put to filence by all the oppoii- 
tion they met with from all the powers of the world-: That though 
they expected nothing but perfecution, imprifonment, fcourging and 
all kinds of abufe, in every place they went to, without any one 
earthly comfort to make up for their fufferings, without the leaft 
fhadow of any temporal advanuge ; they went on flill indefatigable 
and unconquerable in publifhing the refurreflion of Jefus, Is it 
conceivable, that Human Nature muft not have been tired put with 
going on day after day, and year after year, for a whole life-time, 
propagating a known falfehood, by which they were to get nothing 
but mifery in this world, and damnation hereafter I 

Deplorable is the objedllon flarted here by the oppofers of Chrif- 
tianity ; That our Saviour's difciples did not fee Llm rife : As if it 
were of any confequence to the certainty of his being really alive 
again, that no one faw him come out of his tonib. That he was 
cert «inly dead is unquelHonable ; he having been publickly crucified, 
and dabbed in the fide with a fpear as he hung on the crois. And 
that he was certainly alive again, was as unquellionable to thofe who 
converfed with him for (ix weeks together, after his paflion, as 
if they had been witnefles of his rifing. And that he did not 
fhew himfelf to the people (who deferved no fuch favour) but only 
to chofen witneffes, is an objedlion as wretched as the former ; the 
only queftion, being, Whether the witnefTss who declare that Qhriji 
was alive after his crucifixion, are credible or not. But to pro- 
ceed : 

That a perfon of the confpicuous and extraordinary abilities of St. 
FauU fhould be drawn into fuch a courfe of extravagance as to travel 
thoiifands of miles, propagating every where an idle fi(fllon of his 
having had a vlfion of Chrtfly and being commiilioned by him to 
preach his religion over the world : That a man of his learning and 
judgment fhould publickly declare to the world his full perfuafion of 
the truth of a dodlrine decried by almoft all the worldly-wife of thofe 
times : That he fhould own himfelf to have been formerly in the 
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wrong in oppofing Chrlftianity : That he fhould take public fhame to 
himfelf before all mankind, and commit his recantation to writing, 
to ftand on record as long as the world lafted. What a degree of 
madnefs or fafcination, mufl that have been, which would have been 
equal to all thefe effedts ? But what fort of madnefs or fafcination 
muft that have been, which could come to fuch a height, and not 
have wholly incapacitated the apoftle for every thing confident with 
common fenfe and difcretion ? Yet we find the works of this illuftrous 
propagator of Chriftianity, confidered only in a critical light, arc, 
to lay the leaft, equal to thofe of the greateft geniufles, and beft rea- 
foncrs of antiquity j and himfelf by heathen writers celebrated as a 
perfon of fuperior abilities. And that neither our Saviour nor his 
apoftles were in their own times taken for enthufiafts or phrenetics, h . 
plain from the treatment they met with : For perfecution was never, 
that I know of, thought a proper way of proceeding againft fuch un- 
happy perfons as hiad loft the ufe of Iheir reafon. That either the 
great apoftle of the Gentiles, the other propagators of Chriftianity, 
or its glorious Author himfelf, were perfons^ deficient in the ufe of • 
their faculties, will appear too ludicrous to require a grave anfwer; if 
it be only remembered, that it is the very chara<51er of madnefs to 
ftart from one reverie to another, and to be incapable of all regularity 
or fteadinefs of defign. For a number of perfons to be poffelTed witl^ 
the fame fpecics of madnefs, that they ftxould adt in concert, and^ 
carry on a complicated aad ftupendous fcheme for a long^courfe of 
years ; that they fhould do what all the learned and wife never 
could do ; that they fhould out-wit the whole world, or rather, 
that they fhould reform ,and improve the world ; to allege the 
probability of all this, would be infulting the common fenfe of 
mankind. 

Nor has the fuppofition of the apoftles' being wilful impoftors any 
more hold of reafon or probability, than that of their being enthu- 
fiafts or lunatics. For it is evident, as already obferved, that the 
religion they have eftablifhed in the world is no fcheme for impollng 
upon mankind, nor at all calculated to deceive. Chriftianity, as 
it ftands in the apoftolic writings, is manifeftly a fcheme fjr open- 
ing the eyes of mankind, not for blinding their underftandings ; 
for improving, not confounding human reafon ; for removing, not 
riveting prejudice. And it is given with all that unadorned and 
artlefe fimpliclty which diftinguifhes truth from impofture. Nor 
can the leaft furmife or fufpicion of any indirect defign be faftened 
upon them. No fcheme for agrandizing themfelves. Their am- 
bitious views vanifhed at the death of their Mafter. And from the 
time of his afcention, we fee their whole conduft and behaviour 
wholly difcn^ged from, and fuperior to, all worldly defigns. Wc 
fee them difclaiming riches, honours, and pleafure, and teaching 
their followers to afpirc only 2ihtT future glory, honour, and immor- 
tality, and to trample under their feet the vain amufements of the 
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prffftit ihort and pirifhing life. The accounts they hive left of theit 
own errors and wi:akn' .T:;s, fuit very ill wiih a fchcme to impofe on 
mankind. The difpute, which we know aroCe between thcna, muft 
have dlfcovered the plot, if there had been one. For it is evident, 
that they did noi fpare one another, and t\\?x they have not at all 
foiccncd tilings in the accounts they have left on record of the differ- 
er.:cs which arofe between them.^ Their accufation of their coun- 
tvyr.iun, and their defying, in the molt public manner, their moll 
inv^ttratd enemies to Jay any thing juflly to their charge, what are 
tliC genuine marks of inicgritj and Simplicity of intention, if thefe ' 
are net ? 

* 
There is indeed no argument for the truth of C^riu*i,inity more 
irrtfiitiblc tlian the charadlcr and conduct of its firft propagators, 
adJ tfj.ccially of its glorious Author. No human fagacity could, 
trom mere invention, have put together a fiditious account of the 
behaviour of a perfon, in fo many ftrange and uncommon particu- 
lars, as the evangelilU have told us of our Saviour, without either 
Iwelling up the imagiHaiy charatflcr into that of the hero of a ro- 
mance, or drawing it defaced with faults and blemifhes. That hu- 
man invention is by no means equal to any fuch talk, is evident from 
the fucccfs of the attempts which have been made by the ^.^eatell 
Vmafters of defcription to draw perfedt charafters, efpecially v;herc 
any thing fupernatural was to have a place. And that fuch a char- 
acter, as that of our Saviour, (hould be drawn fo uniform and con- 
iiftent, at the fame time that it is fo wholly new and peculiar, that 
in all the hiftories, and all the epic poems in the world, there is no 
pattern from whence the leaft hint could be tak-en to furm it by ; 
that this charadcr, in which the greatnefs is of fo extraordinary 
and ftupendous a kind, that whatever is great in thofe of wan*iors, 
or herots, or. kings, is defpifed and negle<5led by hinJ, and infinitely 
beneath him ; that fuca a chara<5ter fhould be the invention of a few 
iilitT rate men, and that it fliould by them be exhibited, not by ilud- 
jed encomiums, but by a bare unadorned narration of fa»5ts, but 
fjch fads as are no v/lievc elfe to be equalled ; he who can believe 
ihatall this could be the efFe<^ of mere human invenuon, without 
luperior interpoGtion, muft be capable of believing, any thing. So 
*mM I may defy all the oppofers of revelation to anlwerthis queftlon, 
How wc came to have fuch a chara<^er as that of Chrfjly ,clrawn as 
it is, and dravyn by fuch authors, if it was not taken from a real 
original, and if that original was not fomething above human I 

I vlo not think it would be a hard matter to write a volume \ipon 
this fubjefl, without treadin^'» much in the footfleps of thofe who 
Lave writ upon the life of Chrijl. But v;lthout confidering at pref- 
ent v/hat has, or has not, been fiid by others, I (hall only defire 
tjie reader to perufe carefully the evangelical hiftory ; (with what 
hflps may be necefTiiry) att'.T^c'.ing, as he goes through the account 
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of the words and adlions of our Saviour, to the difpofition, geniua? 
or fpirit, which fhines throughout the whole. Let him ccnfider the 
tender compaffion and love for a race of perverfe, felf-deftroyed 
creatures, which muft have prompted this glorious Being to conde- 
fcend thus low to in(lru<5t and fave them from vice and its dreadful 
confequences. At the fame time, let the wifdom he fhewed in doing 
fo be confidered ; fince nothing conceivable is of greater importance, 
or more worthy of a Being of the higheft dignity, than the recov- 
ery of a fpecies, otherwife loft and undone, to virtue and endjefs 
happinefs. Let the prudence and judgment of this Divine Inflra^St- 
or be attentively confidered. How eafy had it been for him, ia 
whom are hid all the treafures of wifdom, to have given forth his 
inftru£lion3 in fuch a manner as to have overpowered all human un- 
derftanding ? How hard do we fee it is for men of fuperior learning to 
adapt their ieflbns to the capacities of the yo.'ng and ignorant ? How 
irkforae to moft men the employment of teaching ?^ How few teach- 
ers are there who can avoid (hewing fome affectation of their fuperi- 
ority in knowledge ? Who could have expected, that ever he, who 
was the inftrument of God in making this world, whofe Divine pen- 
etration faw by intuition through all the depths of fcience, which 
a Newton could only colleft by laborious inquiry, by accurate cal- 
culation, and diftant analogy, that one, capable of inftru6ling the 
moft enlightened archangel, fhould condefcend to initiate in firft 
principles a multitude of ignorant, illiterate mortals. " BlefTed are 
the humble, the meek, the merciful." Here is no affedtation of 
myftic learning ; no pompous oftentation of profound fcience, no 
nice diftindtion of fpeculative points. And yet, when all is duly 
confidered, it was no more derogation from the dignity of a Teacher, 
capable of inftru6ting angels, to condefcend to give to thofe, who 
may hereafter come to be companions of angels, the firft principles 
of virtue, which is the only true wifiiom, than for a phiiofopher to 
teach his ion the firft rudiments of learning. Then how wifely does 
he fuit his inftrudtions both to the capacities and difpofitions of his 
hearers ! Parable and allegory have ever been thought the moft en- 
tertaining manner of communicating inftru(51i"on. The feverity of 
the precept is loft in the entertainment of the fable. The fenfible 
iirjagc rcfiedls a light upon the moral thought, and the abftra(5l: 
thought gives an importance 10 the fenfible reprefentation. By apt 
limilitudc, therefore, and allegories drawn from the furrounding ob- 
jc6ls, did this great Teacher recommend to his hearers the moft 
folemn truths and important precepts. The honeft and teachable 
mind was thus allured to fearch after Divine knowledge ; while the 
proud and obftiifate fcorned the trouble of inquiring into the eafy 
meaning of the figures ufed by him. Thus did his inftrudions be- 
come what all addrcfTcs to free and reafoning beings ought, a part of 
trial and difcipline. So that they who were well difpofcd might re- 
ceive improvement and advantage, and the hard-he?ned might hear 
and not und&rftand. , 
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With what gracfFiJ eafe, and yet folema coinjxjfure, does he ac- 
commodate himfelf to the convcrfation of all forts of perfons ! A- 
mong the wife and learned, how does he fhine in communicating clear 
and important truth, confuting their artificial fophifms, and iilencing 
their malicious cavils I Among the illiterate, how does he condcfcend 
to the mc^nnefs of their under(landings, and adapt his inflru^ons to 
their fipprehendon, and ufual train of thinking, raifing his reflec- 
tions from the prefent objefls, and improving upon the moft com- 
mon occafions ! liven women and children are taken notice of by 
this Wifeft of Teachers : And with reafon. For no well difpofed 
human mind is of little confcquence : Whatever it is at prefent, it 
is in the way to be hereafter great and glorious. The chara6lcr, in 
(hort, which the Saviour of the World affumcd, feeras to have been 
equally fubllme and amiable. 

How docs his wifdom, and the dignity of his charader, appear 
in his difcouraging ail idle curiofity, which engages the mind un- 
profitably, and takes off its attention from the awful bufioefs for 
which we were fent into the world ; at the fame time that he fails 
not to anfwer any ufeful queftion that is put to him ; and ever turns 
the attention to fomething great, and worthy of a Divine Inflru^or 
to dwell upon ! 

How different his manner of communicating inftrudion from the 
dlftates of the artful impoftor or wild enthufiaft ! Inftead of threatning 
v/ith fire and fwcrd the oppofers of Divine Truth, he kindly fore- 
warns them of the natural and judicial effedls of their impious ob- 
lllnacy and malice. Inflead of thundering out fpiritual anathemas 
or exccmniunications againft thofe who would not take his religion 
oniiull ; initcad of depriving them of the temporal advantages, to 
uhich eve:y peaceable fubjedthas an unqueftionable right ; inilesid of 
e;:ip!oyin2 the fecular arm to decide in matters of confcience, where 
civil po'.ver has no right to interpofe ; inftead of fetting the world in 
a Hame about mere fpecuiative opinions, and doubtful do^rines, this 
Divine Teacher applies himfelf to mankind, as one who underflood 
mankind. He addrcifes himfelf to their reafon. He calls upon 
them to exert their underflanding. He does not infift upon their 
believing him on his own alTertion, though he might have done fo, 
en a much better pretence, than the pureft church, the moft numer- 
ous council, or the infallible Bifhop of Rome himfelf. He claims 
no implicit authority over their faith ; but appeals to the works 
which they faw him perform, and to the prophecies of their own 
Scriptures, which they faw fulfilled in him. The do<5trines, he 
dwells upon, and labours to inculcate, are the great and important 
points of morality, the duties of love to God, and benevolence to 
man ; the heavenly virtues of fincerity, felf-denial, contempt of a 
vain world, humility, meeknefs, and the other excellent grace?, 
which make the only true ornament of the human mind, which have. 
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a natural tendency to qualify it for the fociety of all well-difpofed 
beings in tiie univerfe. Is not this the very dodlrine, are not thefe 
the very precejHs, which pne would expe(5l the meflenger of G^d to 
mankind to teach and inculcate ? The perverfe, or vicious oppofer of 
Religion may cavii as long as he will ; but I think myfelf fafe in 
venturing the cj^ufe -I defend upon the fenfe of every well-difpofed 
mind ; to which I dare appeal, Whether it does not feel the Divine 
Authority of this heavenly Teacher, in the excellence of his doc- 
trines and precepts ? But to proceed : 

How patiently does he bear with the mean and groveling ideas 
his difciples. had at firft of the chara^er in which the MeJJiah ought 
to appear ! How kindly does he overlook their weaknefs, in fixing 
all their defires on worldly grandeur ! What pity docs he (hew for 
the unhappy uninftruded part of the people, the publicans and fin- 
ners ! How does he • fliew himfelf ready to pardon, though by no 
mea^s to juftiFy, the offences, which proceed from the unthinking 
indulgence of paiHon and appetite, while he denounces woes upon 
the hardened and hypocritical (inner ! Wonderful ! that he, who 
himfelf knew no fault, (hould thus bear with the faults of wretched 
mortals ; while they, though all guilty before God, find it fo hard 
to bear with one another. 

With what open generofity does he beftow the higheft encomium 
that can be deferved by mortal man, on one who had jud before 
treated him and his prctenfions in a very flighting manner. I mean 
Nathaniel^ who, upon Phillip^s informing him, that the miracles 
performed by Jefus of Nazareth^ gave ground to conclude, that he 
was the Chr'ijl^ of whofe appearance there was then a general ex- 
pedlation. " What," fays that weak and narrow-minded man,* " do 
** you expert the MeJJiah to come from fo contemptible a place as 
** Nazareth f* Yet when, at the defire o^ Philips he is prevailed 
upon to go and fee him ; as foon as he appears, with what unrcfenr- 
ed opennefs does He, who knew all that was in man, overlook bis 
prejudice, and celebrate him as a pattern of truth and fincerity of 
heart ! How different from this is the condu^ of peevilh mortals ! 
Does one hear the leafl furmife of a tcde^ion fuppofed to hate been 
cad upon him by another ! How hard does he find it to forgive the 
mortal injury ; how few can ever bring themfelves heartily to love 
thofe who have taken the fmallefl: liberty of this kind ! 

Excepting two of ChriJTs miracles, one of which it is needlefs tp 
mention at prefent, its efiPe<5t being of no material conieqoeoce atxall, 
but as an emblem of the future dedradion of the Ji^s\ and the 
other was a jufl punifhment on the fufiPerers ; the direA tendency of 
all of them was kind and beneficial, and fuitable to the charader of 
the Saviour of the World, who came to deliver mankind from vice 
and mifery. What blefTings might not be expeded from ooei whoie 
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appearance in the world was fignalized not by vain triurophsy and 
honorary gifts ; but who expreffed his goodnefs to mankind in giving 
food to the hungry^ fight to the blind, health to the difeafed, the 
ufe of reafon to the di(lra(5ted and poflefTed, pardon to the wounded 
confcience, heavenly knowledge to the unenlightened roindi and the 
profped of endlefs happinefs to the anxious and doubtful ? 

When his perverfe enemies, with a degree o£ impiety never equal- 
led before or (ince, accufed the bed of charaders of the word of 
crimes ; alleging that he, who came, to deflroy the kingdom of 
Satan^ was guilty of a colluAon with Satan ; thus effe6hiaUy defeat* 
ing the highcfl ^nd mod powerful means of convi6Hon and reforma- 
tion, that could be offered to free and rational agents ; how does he 
receive their impious accufations ? Not with a deadly droke from 
that hand, which could wield all the thunder of heaven ; but with 
a calm remondrance on the abfurdity of their accufation, the great- 
nefs of their crime, and the fearful vengeance they were drawing 
upon themfelves* 

What fuperior fagacity does he fhew in defeating the artful and 
enfnaring quedions put to him by the crafty and the learned ! How 
does he anfwer net only to men's words ; but to their thoughts^ 
and defigns ! Let the converfation between him and Nicodemus be 
an example, among many. Of which the following diort account 
will ferve to illudrate this obfervation, which is highly necefTary to be 
attendcvl to, in order to enter into the beauty and propriety of many 
of cur Saviour's difcourfes and anfwers. 

This Teacher and Ruler of the ^<?cyj having fecrctly fome opin- 
ion of our Saviour as a Prophet, and defiring to have fome particu- 
lar converfation with him, goes to him in the night, to avoid giving 
umbrage to his fellow-dcftors ; being unwilling to he fufpej^ed of 
any inclination to diffent from the eftablifhed and falhionable opinions. 
He begins with acknowledging the reality and the greatnefs of the 
miracuIoLS woiks performed by him. To which compliment our 
Saviour returns an anfwer, which feems very abrupt ; but is exa<5Hy 
fuited to the character and defign of Nicodemus, The fenfc of it 
is as follows : 

'* I nnderdand what ycu mean by coming to me thus privately. 
" But tl'.at ycu. may at once be able to judge of the doctrine, whicli 
** I teach, to fee how upfiii^able it is to all manner of worldly 
** views, and may not be deceived into an opinion of your being cf 
*'.a chara(5ler and temper fit to be a clifciplc cf mine ; I tell you ot 
" once, That, as the bulk of mankind are, it is necefTary for one 
'• who would enter upon the profeflion of the pure and fpiritual re- 
*• ligiou, which I am coir.e ini-o the v/orld to teach mankind, to be 
** as much changed in his difpofition and pradicc, as if he was t.o be 
*' n^wbjrn." 
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' Nicodemusi not expedling our Saviour to anfwer to his thoughts, 
puts a very abfurd conftrudlon upon his words. Our Saviour conde- 
fceiids to explain the metaphor he bad ufed, and to inform Nicodemus^ 
that he ineunt it in a fpiritual and emblematical, not a iiteral fenf<r. 
He then goes on to the following purpofe : 

" If you mean to enter upon the Spiritual Religion, which I teach^ 
^' you mufl; not be fufprifed, that I lay the foundation of my doc- 
** trine, not in a fet of new ceremonies and outward obfcrvances, but 
** in a total change of heart and life. For you muft refolve upon 
*' giving up your prefcnt fecular fchemes, and becoming indifferent to 
" all worldly purfuits, when they come in competition with real intcr- 
** nal goodnefs.*' , 

He afterwards gives Nicodemus fome account of ins miffion, and 
defign in coming into the world \ and concludes with condemning 
tbe obftinacy and carnality of the people, and of Nicodemus him- 
felf among the red, and (hews, that his and their prejudices ia 
favour of thdr errors, and atta Amenf to their vices, were the caufe 
of their oppoiitioo to his pure ^nd fpiritual doflrine. Nicodc" 
mus bemg only a liitle more inquifitive, and having a Hitk mors 
candour in his difpolition, than the reft of the Jewifb dodors ; 
•but not enough to carry through all difficulties and trials, is treat- 
ed thus plainly and roughly by him, who exactly knew what 'was 
in every man, and not finding the Religion of Jefus to his mind, 
leaves him and returns to his former profeilion, without having any 
good effedl wroXight upon him by the converfation, that we know 
of, except that he feems, by one inftance in the fequel of the hi(lo- , 
ry, to be more inclinable to favour him than the reft of his fraternity. 
A charader, this of Nicodemus ^ fatally common among Chriftians. 
To be in the way toward the kingdom of God, and yet, through « 
defcift of fome one neceffary virtue, or a fatal, attachment to fome 
one favourite vice, to come Ihort of it at laft. 

To return. How ready is he to find an excufe for the unpar^ 
donable ftupidity of his difciples, in fufiering themfelves the lad 
time they were to enjoy his company before his death, to be over- 
come with fleep, while they law the anguifh their Matter was, 
in, which, in a Being of his power and intrepidity, might juftly 
have alarmed them with the expedation of fomewhat to the bigheft 
degree terrible and fhocking ! And good reafbn there is to conclude, 
that the approach of death was not all that produced in him thofe 
dreadful emotions of horror and amazement. Does he not fuf- 
fer the traitor himfelf to follow him for feveral years, to partake 
of his ccunfcls, to hear his Divine Doftrine ? Does he not forewarn 
'" hiro of the wickednefs he had in his heart, and give him all advanr 
tage for relenting? Even when he advances to betray his JLorid 
with a treacherous embrace, does he ftrike himdetd withii wordi 
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Though they all make their efcape, and leave him ia his extremity, 
idoes he punilh or eveo reproach them, after his refurredion, for 
their unfaithfdnefs to him, for whom diey ought to have laid down 
theijr li vesi who came to lay down his life for them ? 

Let the noble and heroic behaviour of the Prince of Peace, to- 
ward his wicked and implacable enemies, be confidcred. How 
does he (hew himfclf above their utmoft malice ! Does he not go 
on fHll in his calm dignity, and equal goodncfs, in fpite of .their 
utmoft fury, till he has finifhed his minidry, and the time comes 
for him to return to the (late of happinefs and glory he had left ? 
When their hour and the power of darknefs prevails, with what 
meeknels does he give bimfclf up into their cruel hands ! When 
they come to apprehend him, and (Iruck with the majefty which 
furrounded him, fly back and fall before him to the ground, he 
exerts no vindiAive power againft them, though he could with a 
word have (buck them fo as they (hould have rifen no more, and 
could have called leagions of angels, who would have thought it 
their honour to have been commanded to interpofe for his deliverance. 
But though he wrought a miracle to avoid regal power, he works 
cone to efcape an infamous death. 

Behold the innocent arraigned before the gulty ! The moft amia- 
ble of charaders treated worfe than the moft odious defervers at 
any human hands. The future Judge of Mankind brought before 
a human tribunal. He who did no fin, and in whofe mouth was 
found no guile, fentenced to die, and a robber and murderer par- 
doned. They, for whom tho Saviour of the World came from 
heaven to give his precious life, long to imbrue their hands in the 
very blood, which was to be fhed for them. O the diabolical fury 
of hypocrify detefled ! Crucify him ; crucify him ! cry the bloody 
Prieits, and the blinded people echo back the maddening voice. 
Bui^^vill the Lord of life fuffer himfclf to be fpoiled of life by a fet 
of miferable worms, whom he can crufh to nothing in a moment ? 
No. He lays it dov/n of himfclf ; no man takes, or can take it 
from him. He c^nie to lay down his life for the life of the world. 
And if daring mortals will be fo impious as to (Iretch forth unhal- 
lowed hands againfl him, the decree of heaven will neverthelefs be 
fulfilled, and they, who will heap damnation upon themfelves, fhail 
be left to the de([ru6lion they have fought. Yet hold your butch- 
ering hands, unthinking wretches. Or if his facred blood mud 
dream to wafh a iinful woild from guilt ; let the High Pricft with 
reverence offer him on the altar, the true, the laft, the only efFe6ual 
facrifice for fin. So (hall you, and your nation, efcape the deftruc- 
tion which hangs over you. — They harden their rocky hearts againft 
all fenfc of pity. They urge their own deftrudion. Let not then 
the eye of day behold fo black a deed. Let heaven hide its face 
from fuch a fight. They pierce thofe hands whofe falutary touch 
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gave health and ftrcngth, and thofe feet which went about doing 
good. They ftretch him on the crofs. They flop their ears againft 
the groans of fufPering innocence. But the inanimate earth feels> 
and (hakes with horror at the impiety of her inhabitants. The 
rocks burH: in pieces, and nature is .in agonies. The deep of death 
is bioken by the convulfion. The graves open their throats, and 
caft up the ghaftly dead. An unfeen hand rends the veil of the 
temple, and expofes the holy place, into which it was forbidden to 
enter. His agonies now grow (Ironger. . His pangs redouble. The 
choirs of angels mourn the fuflPerings of their Priace. Hell is mov- 
ed, and the 'daemons enjoy a fhort triumph. Darknefs covers the 
face of nature, and chaos feems ready to fwallow all. He calls on 
his God and Father, the witnefs of his innocence, and approver of 
his obedience. He prays for thofe by whofe murdering hands he 
dies. He raifes his voice aloud. His flrength is yet entire. But 
having finifhed the work, and the prophecies being aCcomplifhed, by 
his own original power over his own life, he refigns his foul into the 
hands of the Supreme Father of All> ^nd, bowing his head, expires. 
He dies ; and yet his murderers live. His death raifes a guilty 
world to life. Tremendous myftery ! Not to be explained, till the 
veil of time be rent afunder, and eternity expofe to view the amaz- 
ing fcene of Divine Government, too vafl: for mortal comprehenfion. 
Glory to God in the higheft ! On earth peace, and good- will 
towards men ! 
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XX T laft I have in great weaknefs, brought this long labour 
to a period. On reviewing the whole, I find it very neceflary to 
beg the candid Reader's indulgence in favour of many deficiencies ; 
though I hope he has not found in the work, any one fentiment, by 
which he may have run the hazard of his being decicvcd or niifled 
to his hart. Whoever duly conilders the difadvau^e, a writer labours 
under, who lives a life of ccnftant care and labour, without ever 
knowning what it is to have a vacant mind, and whofe hours of 
ftudy are only thofe few, which remain after eight or ten of almoft 
every day in the ^eck indifpenfably engaged in the laborious employ- 
ment of teaching, and the other cares attending the charge of youth ; 
whoever confiders this, and is, at the fame time, at all a judge of 
the difficulty of compofition ; will, it is hoped, be inclinable to 
make allowances for any deficiencies, which may at all be par- 
donable. It may indeed be anfwered to this, That a perfon, whofe 
way of life (exclufive of other difad vantage) licceffarily deprives 
him of that leifure and vacancy of mind which are of fuch confe* 
quence to a writer, had better quit that province ta thofe, whofe 
liations allow them more leifurc and freedom from care. Perhaps 
this affertion maybe in fome meafure juft. And yet the gentlemen, 
who undertake the education of youth, do not in general fcruple to 
bcftow fome time in labouring for the public- The pious and learn- 
ed Dr. Doddridge, lately deceafed, is a remarkable inftance ; who 
fo hufbanded the hours he chiefly borrovyed from the refrefhments 
of nature, as to be able to publKh fix or eight times the bulk of this 
book. For my own part, had my'clrcumllances in life been equal 
to the expencc of printing this work, which never had been under- 
taken, if it had not been with a dire<^ view to the advantage of the 
youih educated by me, who, 1 hope, will find it ufeful as an intro- 
duc^Hon to life, to ftuJy, and to moral and religious knowledge ; 
had my circumfhinces, 1 fay, been equal to tlve cxpcnce of piinting 
this book, and giving it tliem irai'ts ; I ihould not have troubled 
the public with it ; nor do I intend ever more to undertake any 
work of fuch a fize. 

And now, before I lay afiuc my pen, I bep-. leave earne/lly to re- 
que(t the reader, and eipecialiy, above all others, thofe for whofe 
fake this work was undertaken, to aitcnd rarcfully to the few follow- 
ing ferious remonRrances. If tlie Reader l^^s purufed the whole 
work, without receiving any benefit or ImnruvomLnt from it, he 
v.vaj profit by whatj/?/// rf;n^/:;/j, by fcrioully exa'iiiain^ himfelf in the 
;<.'! lowing manner : 
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*' Haf{ I'nou conGdered, O my foul, ft^lii't th^ii art, and for what 
created? Doil thou habitually think of" ^Oiyfeii" as. an intelligence 
capable of immortality, and brought ir.LO fetiag on purpofe for end- 
lets and iaconceivable happinefs ? Does the thought of an hereafter 
-■engage thy Supreme attention? Is eierni[.y for ever in thy view J 
^pft thou faithfully labour, wilh, and pmy, for the neceffary abili- 

§.Dd difpofitions for afting up to the dignity of thy nature, and 
tad of thy creation ? Or doft thou trifle wilh Vhat is iio thee 
finite importance ? Thou wouldeft not furely.fuffet thyfelf to be 
Tcd out of thy happinefs i Thou wouldeA cot put out the eye 
y reafon, and ruih headlong upon deilruflion ? Try thy pru- 
: and Cncerity, then, by comparing the diligence thou ufeft, . 
'■"'ti^oii the care thou heftoweft, upon the things thou knoweft thyfelf 
■^*lio;'.be- fmcereiy iktached to, with what.thuu thinkeft fufficienl for 
yJfU^vtlDg an eternity of happinefs. Dofl thou rife eady and (it up 
M'ii.ffcffi'w jet * wretched pittifflce. of the periHiing wealth of this 
',;j *;Wo>I4 1 And doft thou wholly forget that thou hall an eternity 10 
.;■ Wjp&ride for i Is. moitey. thy; flrft^ thought in the morning, and thy 
'•IWk at night, and the fubjefl-pf every hour between ? And eanll 
' '^''-thOU'find IIO vacant moment' fdr a thought about thy great interell ? 
"■,.:'Jin thou ever ready, and upon the catch, to feize the empty bub- 
. ,,M?S,. of life,; as they float along the fiream of time ? And doft thou 

'.let flip the onlyt^^portunity for making provifion Tor futurity; the -v 
• ' OTpBrlunity, which, if it once eftapea thee, thou knowell, a whole ] " 
• ■ 1(ter(llty will never more bring back ! Doft thou fufpeft every perfon, :' 

' ;-?'ajiiil'' watch over every circumilance, that may any way affeft thy 
■j.ijibrfdly affairs? And doft thou take up wi;h any fecuriiy, or with ■/ 

■■'SBmilute uncertainty, to found thy profped of future happinefs upon? -';. 
. '-^f^Wu doft not count it prudence to fay to thyfelf. Riches will flow 
.' ' M'lif themfehes ; I fliall of courfe life to a ftation of honour, — 
"', '^nd doft thou tliink it wife to fay, God is merciful ; he will not 
-.'•.aiuDtlh my neglefl of him, or my rebellion againft him t though 
■_ ■, %otL- Scripture and leafon fliew it to be impollible, that vice (hould ,'.*" 
;;' VJWte end be happy ? Or doft thou pretend to have found out a new ■ V' 
.vr, , fey to happinefs ! Doft thou propoie (o outwit Infinite Wifdom ?■■' ■;.,';^ 
'••#.■ ^"hou canft not furely think of being happy, without being virtuous iji-ii-.'- 
_. ■. •T-hibciuift not dreain of a rational creature's coming to happinelf ;';/'.''■. 
•4.' '*daoir' the 'government of a Being of infinite purity, while bis whpr^i ■" 
'■^i%3\^i!b is depraved and polluted by vice ? Does any wife Princ-e,)^-- ' 
jS'Jioli- -a rebellious fubjefl, while he continues in aftate of rebeUi^ri;:', '■ 
i^riDp^t thou GKpeft that the infinitely wife Governor of theUnVW^','..'. y 
■ ■*■. ■fliojild, for love of thee, new-raodel his auguft ceconomy, -revqjfo* . ■ 
•■t.'ifi^.' unchangeable laws, and take an enemy to all good into hir^b^! ■■ ■:_■ 
'■'^^jJEf^,? Doft thou even imagine it polTible, that He, whofe nuifi.iw ' , ■ '. 
' fc;*^ftohangeai)!y good, lljould ever cliange fo, as to become the frieiid '.■^- ■'.• 
'^?^>^.viK?/Ha(t thou arty conception of the poffibility of happinefs'*,:" '• 
* y^.i'icip^ the- cpnfeiiucticJC.of vice ! Canli thou conceWe, that hsavdii 
."..**"'' -" ■ ;'■•■ ;,■■.:(■.■ 
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would be heaven to a bring whofc faculties were overturned, whofe 
moral fcnfe was perverted ; to whole mind- goodnefs had no beauty; 
Ui whofe undcritandtng truih and virtue were no adequate obje^s ; 
who could receive no joy from the contemplation of moral excel- 
lenr» ? Who would prefer a fenfual gratification to the beatific vifion 
of (yi»d ? And doft thou found thy hopes of future happinefs upon st 
dire^'t impoffibility ? Doil thou aiTure thyfelf of obtaining what it is 
clearly impolBbk thou ever (houldefl obtain, and what if thou i^ft 
not obtain, thou art utterly undone ? But thou fayeft, that thif-it 
not thy dreadful cafe. That thou proceeded upon a more prude^ .-• 
fcheme, in a matter, upon which thy all depends. -ClliV 

" Do(V thou, then make it thy fupreme care to perform thy wholfe \. 
duty, without neglecting the lead article of it, however difagreeable^. 
to thy temper, or turn of mind ; and to avoid every vice, every; ^. 
temptation to every vice, every appearan(;e of every vice, howevirf *; 
grateful to thy depraved difpofition ? Doft thou conftandy watch V 
over thyfelf; doft thou fufpedt every other perfon, left his exampled.^'. 
or influence, miflead thee? Do thou often, • and regularly, mediatcV^ 
on th/ ways, and examine thy heart and thy life ? Doft thou per- '• 
feftly know thy own weaknefs ? Haft thou all thy infirmities engraven . * 
on tliy remembrance ? Are thy fins ever before thee ? Doft thou 
dread vice more than poverty, pain, or death I ^^f/t thou carefully ' 
reftrain every paifion and appetite within due booods. Art thou 
afraid of the fatal allurements of riches, honours, and pleafures I 
Doft thou indulge ihem fparingly ? Doft thou enjoy the gratification^ \ 
of fcnfe with fear and trembling ? Art thou ever fufpicious of thy 
frail nature, on this dangerous fide ? Doft thou carefully fteer ci&sjjh 
of the rocks, on which multitudes have ftruck, and made fhip wreck, x 
of their fouls ? Or doft thou, in infolent confidence of thy own fan- 
cied ftrength of mind, dally with teniptation, and play upon tht 
brink of vice and deftru(5tiou I Doft thou habitually labour to make , 
fure of keeping within bounds ? Doft thou often deny thyfelf, rather* * 
than run the fmalleft hazard of offending I Doft thou live fucl\ .a ••" 
life of temperance, that thou couldeft at any time enjoy the fat&rt 
faction of a peaceful mind, and a good confcience, though at once .. 
,deprivcd of all the gaieties and amufements of affluence ? Or.dofc, * 
^thou give thyfeif up wholly to eafe and indolence ; to luxury andf. • • 
intemperance ; to pleafure and folly ? Doft thou take thy fwingif^ *.' 
without reftraint or meafure, of every lawlefs enjoyment ; as if tl)©, ** 
prefent ftate were never to come to an end ; as if thou hadeft b^enkLf** 
created only for pleafure and idlenefs ; as if thou thoughteft of a^/,. 
future ftate, not of a fpiritual exidence ; of perpetual improvement^* ^ 
in- wifdom and goodnefs ; and of fublime employment and adlion*^:", : 
but of a Mahometan paradife, an endlefs fcence of luxury and fen-**<. ^ 
fuality? If thou art in good earneft refolved to conquer thy un.ruly. "**•.•. 
paffions, to reftrain thy fenfual appetites, and to regulate the motioW^'*., 
of thy mind according to the dictates of reafon and confcience, and f-' 
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the more fure diredions of Divine Revelation, thou wilt ftndy thy^ 
/elf more than ail the fciences ; thou wilt often retire within thyfelf ; 
thou wilt be ever finding in thy own mind fometbibg to regulate and 
redrefs ; thou wilt not fly from thyfelf ; thou wilt not be continually 
racking thy invention to find out fomewhat to drown thought and 
xefledion ; thou wilt beg of thy friends to hold up to thee the mir- 
ror of faithful renionftrance ; thou wilt not court the flavifh flatterer 
to pour through thy ears the lufcious poifon, which (lupifies the 
.mind, and renders it infcnfible of its own faults, and blind to its 

. qwn follies. Thou wilt labour to work into the very effence of thy 

. ibul, the virtues, which are inJifpenfably neceffary for bringing and 

. • jkeeping it under due regulation. Confidcration, humility, felf- 

knowledge, felf-reverence ! Thefe will be the great kflbns, which 

it will employ thy life to learn- And thou wilt.wifh for the 

- life of a patriarch to ftudy them fully and to reduce them to prac- 

! tice. 

« 
• 

■ * ^ •* Again, dof^thou, O my foul, harbour any thought of malice, 
* envy, or revenge again fl thy fellow-creature ? Doft thou (land (o 
little in awe of Him who made thy fellow-creature and thee, who 
will at laft judge both him and thee, and to whom ?Jone vengeance 
belongs ; doft thou fear him fo little, as to think of breaking loofe 
upon his creature in his prefence ? Haft thou confidered, that, if 
thy Maker do not (hew mercy upon thee, tUou hadeft better never 
have been born ? And doft thou hope for meicy from infinite Purity, 
who (thyfelf an offender} canft think of refufing mercy to thy 
brother ? Doft thou imagine, that in a future ftate of perfed bene- 
volence, there will be any place found for the foidid mind, whofe 
. ifFc'Slions are ftirur.k and contraded to the narrow ciicle of it\t and 
family ? Doft thou think there will be any happinefs for thee in a 
• ftate of perfect harmony and love, unlefs thoA work-into thy very, 
foul the god-like virtue of unbounded benevolence ? Thou canft not 
think a difpofition to cruelty, 10 deceit, to anger, jiatred, or re- 
venge ; thou canft not think a mind given to low craft, to narrow 
•ill-will, or to fordid felfiflinefs, can be found fit for a ftate of happi- 
pefs founded on univeriki Jove and kindnefs ? Thou canft not imagine 
that- 'He, whofe very nature is love, will give happinefs to one, 
whofe mind is deformed with angry and malevolent paiHons. Timu 
canft not expe6l, that he will, by giving admittance to one ill-dit 
' .pofed mind, render the happinefs of innumerable glorified beings 
^*-. precarious. Nor canft thou even conctive the pofiibility of a mind's 
being capable of happinefs, which has not in itfeif fo much as the 
''.foundation, or firft principle, on which happinefs dcjxnds ; a tem- 
•- *'V^^ qualified for enjoying happirffs. If therefore thou haft any 
thought of being hereafter a member of thiU univcrfal blcfTed focitiy 
of chofen fpirits, of the excelleat ones of the earth, t.f (buls foim- 
.-ed to love, and peace, a:^<i hurmony ; thou wliifcr ihjfiif ineaitK'ft 
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to enrich thy mind with the heaTcnly graces of meekDeftt {MitieDcei 
forbearance, and benevolence ; and in the exercife of thefe virtues 
thou wilt find jojrs inconceivable to the fordid fons of earth ; thov 
wilt endeavour to be to thy fellow-creature«» even in this world, a 
guardian angc}» and a god. 

** Dofl thou, O my foulf confider thyfdf as the creature of 
Omnipotence, formed to fill a place, and cootribute thy fhare toward 
carrying on a fcheme for the happinefs of multitudes ? Doft thou 
think, there is no duty owing by thee in confequence of the honour^ 
and the favour, done thee, in calling thee forth firom thy original 
nothin^'i, and giving thee an opportunity to a6t an illuftrious part, 
and rife in the creation ? Caoil thou think of thyfelf as capable 
of knowing, fearing, loving, and adoring the Supreme excellence, 
and yet as no way obliged to any of thefe duties ? Does not, on 
tl'.c contrary, the very capacity infer the neceffity of performing 
them ? Can(l thou go on from day to day,^ and from year to year, 
without ever raifing a thought to thy Creator ? Eltft' thoti no am- 
1)ition to ennoble thy mind with the conteropkition of infinite ess* 
cellcnce ? Hafi thou no defire to imitate in thy low iphere the 
Ail-perfc<5l pattern ? Do(b thou think ever to go to God, if tfaoo 
doft not love God ? The veiy Heathen will tell thee, futh a hope 
is abfurd ! Dofl; thou think, thy Creator will raife thee to the en« 



joyinent of himfeif againd thy own inclination, and in fpite of thy 
impiety ? Should he now tranfport thee to the third heavens, doli 
thou imgine thou wouldefl find any enjoyment there, with a mind 
funk in fordid fenfuality, deformed by vicious paflions, and wholly 
infendble of the fubliine ei)joyments of a ftate altogether fpiritual. 
As ever thou wouldeil come to blifs hereafter, and avoid utter de- 
(rruciion, do not deceive thyfelf in a matter of infinite confequence, 
r^iid vvl'.ore a miftak^ will be irrecoverable. Thou knoweft, that as • 
the tree falls, fo it will lie ; that as death leaves thee, fo judgment 
wii' find thee ; that tlicrc will be no miracle wrought in thy favour, 
to mjl-e thee fit for future happinefs ; but that thou wilt of courie 
be difpofed of according to what thou fhalt be found fit for ; that 
thy future (late will be what thou thyfelf haft made it. That there- 
fore to ik'h)k of palling thy life in vice and folly, and to hope to 
be wafted to future happinefs upon the wings of a few lazy and 
inefFo£tuiil willies and prayers in old age, or on a death-bed, 'is to 
expe^ft to be rewarded, not according to thy works, but to thy 
pTefumptuous hopes. ' Which is inconfiftent both with reafon and 
Scripture. It is to think to attain the greateft of all prizes, without 
any trouble. Yet thou knownell that even the trifles of this world 
are not attained by wifhing ; but by induftry. It is to imagine, 
that ilie infinitely wife Governor of the world will be put off in a ' 
manner which no earthly fuperior would regard otherwile than as 
the high eft infolence. Set thyfelf therefore, if thou haft any 
ihou^ln, in good carntft to difengage thy attention from the vifioc- 
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«ry .deluiions, and fordid gratificattona, of the pfifent (late ; and to 
£x thy aibdions on the only ohjed that is worthy of them, or 
will prove adequate to them. Acquaint thyfelf with his perfec- 
tions. Solace thyfelf with his love. Prodrate every power and 
every faculty before him» in humble adoration^ and feLf annihila- 
tion. Trud to him (in welldoing) for the fupply of every want, 
*ibr the life that now isy and -for eternity. Sacrifice every favourite 
^n&ont and every craving appetite, every profpeft in life> with 
family, and friends, and lif^ itfelf, to Iiis obedience. Never think 
thoa ^afl: done enough, or canil do too nuich, to gain his approba- 
tion. For if thou dofl but fecure that, it will be of no confe- 
•quence to thee^ if all the princes and potentates on earth frown 
4ipon thee, 

'' Haft thoa confidered, O my Q>\A, the ftupendous fcene, which 
Revelation opens before thee I Hall thou attended to the view there 
^iven of tlie dignity of thy nature f It is t<^ reftore thee, and thy 
ttohappy ofEending fellow^creatures, to pardon, to virtue, and to 
lljipptnels, that Heaven -came . down to tabernacle with men; that 
ihe Lord of angels and archangels humbled hirofeif to die by the 
bands, which himfelf, by the power of the Father, created. It 
was to raife chec, and iuch as thee, mean and wretched as thou 
art at prefent, to greatnefs and glory, inconceivable not only to 
thyfelf, but to the brightell feraph in heaven ; it was for. this, that 
f^, whom the cele^llal hofls obey, humbled himfelf to a Aation, 
and underwent fu&rings, which thou woulded think thyfelf (guilry 
as thou art) hardly tteated in being' expofed to. And cand thou, 
O myibu), allow thyfelf to think of vice as flight, or venial, which 
.ta prevent, and whoie fatal efPec^ts to cure, thou knowcil what an 
apparatus has by Infinite Wifdom been thought neceffary ? Canit 
thou think of any thing' as defirable, befides virtue ; which alone 
will, through the Divine Mercy, fecure univerfal happinefs ? Canft 
thou think of any thing as terrible but vice, which, if fufFered 
to ptevaii, would u&hii)ge the creation ? Wilt thou* not attend to 
the only leiTon, thou art placed in this flate.of difcipline to learq, — 
Obedience ? Wilt thou ihut thine eyes, and {lop thine ears, againd 
•every objed around dice ? For every object teaches that important i^. 
•ie^on : Wilt thou pervert thy own underAanding, and blind thy - ' 
own confci^nce ? For the excellency of virtue, and the ruinous 
tendency of vice, are written upon every faculty of the mind in 
characters indelible : Wilt thou, to crown all» to feal thy own 
deilrudion, and h^ap on thyfelf damnation, wilt thou negledt or 
oppofe the immediate call of Heaven itfelf, warning thee to fiee 
from the wrath to cume, and to work out with fear and trembling 
thy own falvation f Thou canfl not think thyfelf fure of happinef?, 
without taking the hail thought about it : Thou canll not imagine 
it abfoluteiy impoiTible that thou fhouldcfl come to deilrudlion ; If 
that were the cale, to whut ]mrpofe was ccnfcicncc placed in the 
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human bread ? To what end were the awful warnings of fickneft 
and pain, of judgments from heaven on guilty nations^ and death, 
the bitter draught to be drunk by every individual of the fpecies ; 
for what end were thofe warnings feot, if future happineft were 
the unavoidable and appointed fate of all mankind promifcuouflyy 
the vicious as well as the virtuous, the impious as well as the 
devout ? As to revelation, it is the awful voice of God him- 
felf. Hear how kind, and yet how folemn its remonftrances ! 

" Hear, O Heavens ! give ear, O Earth I To thee, O Man, 
I call ! My voice is to the Sons, of men. The Judge of all 
the earth will do right. He will by no means clear the (im- 
pertinently) wicked. He is a confuming fire to the workers of 
iniquity. He is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, or look 
upon evil. The wicked (hall .not (land in his fight« All that 
forget God fhall be turned into hell. The foul that fins it (hall 
die. Without holinefs no man (hall fee the Lord. For every 
idle word men (hall be brought into judgment. If any man bri- 
dles not his tongue, that man's religion is vain. Let every one 
who names the name of Chil/l depart from iniquity. Let him 
cleanfe himfclf from all dlthincfs of fle(h and fpirit, and perfedl 
hoiiiicfs in the fear of God. Let him keep hiiufelf unlpotted from 
the world ; for if any man love the world, . and the things of the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. Let him avoid every 
;.ppearance of evil. Let him lay afide every weight, and the (in 
thdt does mort eafily befet him, and run the race fet before him. 
Let him piack out right eyes, and cut off right hands ; that is, 
root out vicious inclinations,, though as dear to him, and as hard 
10 part* with. Let him rcfolve faithfully to pra^ife whatfoever 
things are true, honeit, puie, lovely, and of good report. Let 
liim lludy the virtues of humility, meeknefs, patience, forbearance, 
reilgnation, fortitude. Let him deny ungodlinefs and worldly lufl, 
and rtfoive lo live foberly, righteoully, and godly. Let him have 
rcfpedt to all fhe Divine commandments ; for whoever (habitually) 
offends in one point, is. guilty againft the ivhcle law ; as he thereby 
infults the authority which lran;ed the whole. If any man will 
be a difciple of Chrifty let him deny himfelf, and take up his crofs 
(if he be called lo it) and follow him. For he who does not hate 
(that is, overlook) faihci and mother, and vyife and children, and 
houfcs and lands, tor his lake, is not worthy of him. And who- 
ever, in the worit of times, denies Chrijl, and his religion, before 
men, him will Chrifl deny before his lather and his holy angels. 
Tor the difciples of Cljr:Jl muft not fear them who can only kill 
t!ie body, but after that can do no more. He has forewarned 
them whom they (hall fear; even Him, who, after he has killed 
tiie body, can likev.ife dedroy the loul m hell. Let the Chriflian 
ftrive to enter in at the Arait gate ; For ftrait is the gate, and nar- 
lov; i!.e Wov, which lead': lo liie, and icw there be thrtt find it ; 
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and wide is the gate, and broad the way which" leads t«i deftruc- 
tion, and many there be who go in thereat. Let hini giveailigence 
to make his calling and ele^ion fure. Let him keep his loins gird- 
ed, and' his lamp burning, like thofe who wait for the coming of 
their lord. Let him (land fad in the faith without wavering. Let 
him take the whole armour of God, (ince he inuft wredle.not only 
trith fle(h and blood, but with ^principalities and powers. Let him 
add to his faith virtue, and knowledge, and temperance, and pa- 
tience, and godlinefs, and benevolence. Let him be careful that 
all thofe virtues be in him ; and that they abound and increafet 
Let him refolve to go on to perfection, forgetting pad attainments, 
and reaching forward to the things which are before, or thofe de- 
grees of virtue which he has not yet attained ; let him endeavour 
to walk as Chrift walked ; (not form his character according to 
the example of men of the worjd) let him be a follower of God ; 
(not of' fafhion ) let him endeavour to be perfe^, even as his heav- 
enly Father is pcrfedl. Let him not be contented with ordinary 
degrees of goodn^fs ; but take care that his rightccufnefs exceed 
that of fcribes and pharifees, and formal profefTors. And let him 
refolve, in fpite of all oppofition, to perfevere to the end, fight- 
ing the good fight of faith, and working out his own falvation. 
For the Son of manlhali come in his glory, and all his holy angels 
iwth him ; and he fhall fit on the throne of his glory. And before 
him (hall be gathered all nations. And he fhall feparate the good 
from the wicked. And he fhall fay to the good on his right hand. 
Come, ye blefTed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. And on the wicked 
on his left, he fhall pafs the dreadful and irreverfible fentence, De- 
part, ye curfed, into everlafting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 

** Here is what ought to the higheft degree ^ to alarm thee, O 
my foul, if thou hafl not given thy felf up to a fpirit of flupidity 
and infenfibility. Confider, in time, ere it be too late, what thou 
hafl'to do. Here is life and death, the bleffing and the curfe, 
fairly fet before thee for thy choice. If thou deceivefl: thyfelf, thou 
alone will be the lofer ; and thy lofs will be irretrievable. For it 
is the lofs, not of fading wealth, or momentary pleafure, but of 
endlefs happinefs and inconceivable glory. It is the lofs of thyfelf. 
And what wilt thou find to make thee up for the lofs of thyfelf ? 
Put then the cafe the mofl that can be to the advantage of the choice 
of virtue ; ftill thou wilt find virtue to be thy true wifdom, and thy 
only interefl ; and the choice of vice to be the very madnefs of 
folly. Suppofe, on one hand, thou wert fure thou couldefl, by 
various wicked arts, attain the full enjoyment of every earthly de- 
light ; that thou wert certain of gaining the empire of the world, 
and of revelling in wealth and wantonnefs, like the leviathan ia 
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the decpi for a whole century of years : If for this thou wert tOi» 
(A\ ihy eveilading happincfs ; if foi this thou wcrtto expofe thyfrif 
tit utter dcftru^ion, where would be tije gain ? Rather, would not the> 
Jofs be infinite, and the folly of choofing it infinite ? SuppoTe, out 
the oiher hand^ that virtue and religion abfolutely required thy Tub* 
fritting t^ poverty, r. fill i^> ion, and perfeculion for life, and to the> 
fiery trial of niartyrdoii at I aft ; to confidcr, whether tliou oughteA 
in prudence to choofe the light affli^Hons of the prefeot (late, which 
are but for a nnoment, and are to be followed with an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ; or to throw thyfcif into the hideous ruia 
snd perdition, which awaits the wicked hereafter ; to confider or 
liclitate which of thcfe ought to be chofcn, would it not be a folly 
inHnitely "renter than his, who fhould hefitate whether he ought to 
tb.rcw hinifcif out d a window when the houfe is on fii'e, or to take 
to the boat when the (hip was finking ? Suppofe, that the future ififue 
cf virtue and vice refpe*5ilvely were in fome meafure doubtful, inftead 
of being certain : Suppofe it were poflible, that vice might, by fome 
inconceivable means, come to efcape, and that there were any ap« 
pearance of common fenfe in imagining that it might fo happen^ that 
Tirtue might mifs of its r<:ward hereafter ; who would hefitate a mo- 
ment, whether he ought to choofe what he knows he cannot long 
enjoy at any rate, and to rejedl what, if he attains it, will hold to 
cfiirnity ; whether he ought to avoid affli^ions, which he is certain 
muft, in a very few years at moft, be over ; or to make furc of 
avoiding a punifr.ment, which, if it come upon him, will be lading, 
and f^vcrc beyond all imagination. Upon any principle, the choice 
of a vicious courfe is apparently to the higheft degree foolifh and 
(icfjicrate. But taking things according to their true ftate, that is, 
choofing vice, which is the difeafe of the mind, the bane of peace 
«nH htippinefs even in this life, and rc]e£t\ng virtue, which, except 
in the rare and unufu il cafe of pcrfecution, is its own reward, even 
in theprcfent (late ; a(fling in dirc^ oppofition to the conviftion of 
ronlcience, to the remonftrances of the wife and good of all ages, 

and to the voice of Nature, and of Divine Revelation itfelf ! All 

J .V the fake of what is vanity and vexation when atuined, and un- 
rei rain heforeliand whether at all attainable ; but certainly not to 
he enjoyed long, if attained ! To give up a happinefs, certain, laft- 
in;^, rtOd iinmenfe— ^not for the aftual enjoyment, but for the bare 
fxpe«ft.T.ion of a perifliing advantage ! — to fell one's foul — not for 
i!ic por/jiTion of a vanity, but for the uncertain profpeft of a vanity ! 
— !o give up heaven and brave damnation — not for a reality, but for 
a. dream ! — for the hope of a dream. What words, what tongue 
of men or angels can cxprefs the defperation of this madnefs ! Yet 
this is the wifdom of reafoning men. This is the prudence of the 
children of this world." 

-Let the reader make it his conftant pradlice in this manner to 
examine himfelf, v/itha care proportioned to the importance of the 
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worth of an immortal foul. And would to God that the whole 
human fpecies could hare been brought to the wifdpm of valuing 
themfelves according to their worth. And that it were poifible, in 
a opnfiftency with the freedom of moral agents^ that no one indi« 
vidual of the human, or any other rank of intelligences, fhould 
utterly perifli ; but that every rational mind that has been bleft with 
exiftence, might at lad attain the end of its exlftence, the beatific 
enjoyment of its Creator. 



THE END. 
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